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Preface 


T. greatest adventure of this century has been the eman- 
cipation of billions of formerly chained peoples and their struggle to 
improve their lot, empower themselves, and create a more satisfying 
life space. This book has emerged from a desire to make the organiza- 
tional and behavioural sciences (OBS) more directly relevant to this, 
adventure. OBS imported from the west can barely scratch the surface 
of the ‘people’, cultural, and structural problems of those frontline 
organizations of the Third World that are spearheading the attack on 
poverty and stasis. The need is for a far more powerful, social de- 
velopment directed, indigenously synthesized OBS. This book is an 
attempt to quicken this paradigm shift in OBS. It has grown out of the 
proceedings of the International Conference on Organizational and 
Behavioural Perspectives for Social Development held at the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, from 29 December 1986 to 2 
January 1987. 

The book is in several parts. Part I states the case for a paradigm 
shift in OBS towards greater concern with Third World organizational 
problems and a social development centring of OBS. Part TI argues 
that if OBS are to contribute significantly to the development of poor 
societies, they will have to heave hard for improving the effectiveness 
of strategic organizations, groups, and individuals of these societies, 
that is, those strategic entities that are frontally involved in socio- 
economic developmental activities. Part II deals with the linkages 
between societal culture, social development, and OBS, and explores 
issues of institution building in strategic organizations. Part IV dis- 
cusses various organizational mechanisms for alleviating poverty and 
deprivation. Modern technology is a chief means of social development. 
Part V explores the contributions OBS can make to more effective 
management of technology acquisition, deployment, and development. 
Part VI briefly examines what OBS can contribute to the formulation 
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and implementation of public policy and how they in turn would get 
enriched in the process. Part VII discusses how to effect system 
changes that are congruent with social developmental missions. The 
references for all the papers are given at the end of the book. 

The Conference on which this book is based had a strongly partici- 
pative structure. Every participant played one or more of several roles: 
session chairman, discussant, rapporteur. Unlike most OBS confe- 
rences, at least an hour was devoted to the discussion of each paper. 
Both scholars and practitioners were in roughly equal attendance at 
the Conference. A large number of panel discussions also heightened 
the dialogue. The book has benefited enormously from the richness 
of this dialogue. My colleagues in the steering group set.up at IIMA to 
organize the Conference also gave freely of their time not only for the 
administrative chores but also for reviewing the papers before their 
distribution to the participants. Their help has been invaluable. The 
Director of the IIMA notably promoted the Conference and contri- 
buted to its deliberations. Two public sector enterprises, ONGC and 
CMC, contributed financial support to the Conference and to this 
book. Many members of the staff of the IIMA and several students 
worked hard to make the Conference a significant intellectual event. 
My wife not only provided indispensable domestic support to the 
whole venture but also gave me time to work on it. Mr Ram Mohan 
Rao has helped with the preparatory work for this book. 

It has been a privilege to compile this volume. It has also been a 
learning experience. I cannot claim ownership of most of the ideas 
expressed in this volume; only of its flaws. 


Pradip N. Khandwalla 


PART I 


The Need for a Paradigm Shift in Organizational 
and Behavioural Sciences (OBS) 


A growth point of the social and management sciences is 
the field of Organizational and Behavioural Sciences (OBS). OBS 
emerged as a response to many stimuli: dissatisfaction with the ab- 
stractions of the theory of the firm in economics (Cyert and March, 
1963); dissatisfaction with the unsubstantiated verities of the principles of 
management school (Simon, 1960); chance observation of group 
dynamics at work (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1939); observation of 
substantial variation in the structure and functioning of business 
organizations (Dale, 1952; Woodward, 1958); the failure of ‘rational’ 
operations technologies (Emery and Trist, 1960); the organizational 
implications of the existence of a hierarchy of needs (Maslow, 1954); 
and alienation at work (Blauner, 1960; Argyris, 1957). The response to 
these challenges has been the development of a vast arsenal of con- 
cepts, theories, and technologies constituting OBS. These range widely, 
both in terms of foci and in terms of value orientations (Van de Ven 
and Joyce, 1981). At one level individual and group behaviour in an 
organizational context is the main concern; at another level there are 
organizational level concerns; at still another, communities of organ- 
izations. Normatively, the concerns range from pure explanation of 
organizational and behavioural phenomena to how to increase the 
effectiveness of organizations and people working in these organizations 
to how to bring about greater authenticity in human relationships at 
work. A conspicuously weak normative focus has been how OBS can 
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contribute to problems of the larger society, especially to socio- 
economic development (Khandwalla, 1984b). Much of the work in 
OBS has originated in the west, continues to originate in the west, and 
is a response to the distinctive parameters of the west: rationalism, 
individualism, democracy, capitalism, materialism, and affluence. 
Many scholars have questioned the relevance of western OBS to 
developing societies (Gonalez and Macmillan, 1961; Kiggundu, Jor- 
gensen and Hafsi, 1983; Reddy, 1984), while some have sought to 
delineate the areas of relevance (Kiggundu et al., 1983). There are at 
least three areas of concern. First, is western OBS relevant to the major 
practical concerns of tke organizations of the Third World? Second, 
does western work shed light on the dynamics of organizations and 
individuals that are strategic from the standpoint of social and eco- 
nomic development? Third, how much of the OBS empirical work 
published in the west is sited in the Third World? Tentative answers 
were sought to these questions by examining the contents of the 1983 
issues of four major western OBS journals, namely, Academy of Man 
agement Journal, Administrative Science Quarterly, Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science and Organizational Behavior and Human Perfor- 
mance. These cover broadly the main content areas of OBS, namely, 
organization and management theory, organizational psychology, and 
organization development approaches and technologies. 


Western OBS Priorities 


The results of a scan of some 120 papers published in 1983 in these 
four journals are presented in Table 1. The coverage of themes is 
impressive and attests to the vitality of western OBS. Individual and 
organizational level foci tend to predominate. However, relevant as 
the themes may be to the west (especially the US), and possibly also to 
the Third World, there surely are major lacunae vis-a-vis Third World 
concerns. For instance, poverty is the most pervasive feature of the 
Third World. How does it shape the behaviour of people in the 
Organization, how does it influence the strategy and structure of the 
organization? Control of social and economic activities by the state is 
another common feature of Third World countries, There is precious 
little in Table 1 on the interface between the state and the organization, 
the dynamics of bureaucracy, etc. The state plays an entrepreneurial 
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Table 1 The OBS Spectrum in the West 
(Based on Papers Published in AMJ, ASQ, JABS, OBHP in 1983) 


A. Extra-organizational focus 12 


Ecology, types of market environments, political environments 
Organizational demographics, population ecologies 

Interlocking structures, interorganizational networks 

Cross-cultural perspectives 

Community structures, dynamics, development, change, conscienti- 
zation, etc. 

Public systems (e.g., prison system), public policy, concern for social 
change and development, etc. 


B. Organizational level focus 26 
Organizational effectiveness and performance 
Organizational culture and institution building 
Organization theory, including contingency theory 
Organizational processes like decision making, and communication 
Boundary spanning by the organization 


Strategic management 

Turnaround of sick organizations 

Power in organizations 

Organizational change, innovation, and development 
Intrapreneurship and entrepreneurship 


C. Group structure and dynamics in the organization 8 


Leadership and followership 
Conflict and cooperation 
Teams, team building 
Peer groups 
Group decision making 
D. Organizational work and human resource management 19 


Work environment 

Human factors engineering 

Task/work design 

Performance appraisal 

Job change, exit, turnover, etc. 
Participative management 

Management training and development 
Managerial careers 

Staff welfare 


E. Individual level focus in organizational bebaviour 24 
Motivation, job satisfaction, work related attitudes 
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Occupational choice 
Role stress 
Information processing, problem solving, judging, deciding 
Learning and goal setting 
Burnout 
F. Research metbods, knowledge generation and use 6 
Modelling 
Methodologies 
Action research, participatory research, intervention strategies 
G. Miscellaneous 5 


role in many of these societies by setting up a variety of public 
enterprises. Their organization and management is of vital importance. 
This issue has also been ignored in Table 1. The Third World consists 
of societies in transition, with people anchored in traditional modes of 
living and stepping into modern modes of working. How are these 
contrasting life and work styles managed at work and with what 
consequences? How relevant are ancient or traditional social institu- 
tions of conflict resolution, socialization, tension release, meaning 
making, community solidarity, etc., to modern organizations? The 
Third World is flooded by western technology. In India alone some 
one thousand foreign technical collaboration agreements are signed 
annually. These technologies are a powerful instrumentality of indus- 
trialization and economic growth. Table 1 mentions virtually nothing 
about the processes by which organizations search for new technology, 
shop for it, acquire it, and assimilate it. Most Third World societies are 
stratified by castes, tribes, linguistic and religious communities, etc. 
Again Table 1 contains little that sheds light on how these social 
divisions affect behaviour at work, and the processes by which a 
distinctive organizational identity can be created out of polyglot social 
identities. The foregoing are but a few examples of the hiatus between 
Third World OBS needs and current western OBS preoccupations. 
In most Third World countries, transformational tasks are being 
performed by strategic organizations and individuals. Strategic organi- 
zations include a wide variety of government, private, and voluntary 
organizations with developmental missions (see Khandwalla's paper in 
this volume). Strategic individuals are role incumbents in those organi- 
zations whose roles contribute to socio-economic development. There 
is a wide range of strategic individuals—from the chief executive to 
the R and D scientist, the market developer, and the extension worker. 
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Significant western work on the organizational and behavioural pro- 
blems of strategic organizations and on strategic individuals and work 
groups would certainly be of interest to the Third World. Unfortu- 
nately, of the 120 papers published in the four major western OBS 
journals in 1983, only 3 per cent were related to organizations that 
could even remotely be called strategic—two concerning the Three 
Mile Island nuclear plant, one on a development oriented kibbutz, and 
one on a participatory research centre in a Mexican village. Virtually 
none of the 120 studies included samples of individuals that were 
distinctively strategic. This weak sense of social priority in current 
western OBS research further compromises the relevance of western 
OBS work to the Third World. 

Finally, if a significant volume of empirical work published in 
international OBS journals was sited in Third World countries, it 
would be of direct use to the organizations of the Third World. 
However, the record here appears to be rather poor. Of the 120 
papers scanned for Table 1, only 10 per cent involved work in Third 
World countries. The so-called international OBS journals in reality 
seem to be quite parochial, with a predominance of American studies. 
Work on the organizations of less than 5 per cent of the global 
population is at present the inappropriate pace-setter for work on the 
organizations of over 60 per cent of the globe's population. 

Western OBS work appears to be substantially irrelevant to the 
needs and priorities of the Third World. This belief led to the concep- 
tion of the International Conference on Organizational and Beha- 
vioural Perspectives for Social Development. A working group* was 
formed at the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, with the 
mandate of designing the first step towards a paradigm shift in OBS. 
The goal was to identify priority areas of OBS work that would be 
particularly relevant to the Third World, especially for expediting its 
socio-economic development. Table 2 lists the themes suggested by 
the working group. 


Some OBS Priorities for the Third World 


The themes listed in Table 2 reflect several perceived priorities for 


* The working group consisted of Professors Shekhar Chaudhuri, Jagdeep Chhokar, 
Hari Das, Vijay Gaikwad, R.S. Ganapathy, Pradip Khandwalla (Chairman), Indira 
Parikh, Dinyar Pestonjee, and T.V. Rao. 
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Table2 Some Themes for Inviting Papers for the OBS and Social Development Conference 


————————————————— 


A. Macro-social Issues in OBS 
1. The relevance of ‘scientific management’ and ‘human relations’ to the strategic 
organizations of the developing world 
2. Organization structure and dynamics in a black money economy 
B. Innovation, Entrepreneurship, and Turnaround Management 
3. Innovative management and new organizational processes in government under- 
takings 
4, Dynamics of business families and entrepreneurial behaviour of family controlled 
ae 
5. Rejuvenation of sick organizations 
C. Technology, Development, and OBS 
6. Processes of technological development in strategic organizations 
7. Organizational dynamics of R and D organizations and their effects on the diffusion 
of technology : 
D. Institution Building for Development 
8. Institution and culture building in strategic organizations 
9. Strategies for constructive industrial relations in large organizations 
10. Impact of HRD, human relations training, OD, etc., on organizational dynamism 
E. Mission Performance and OBS 
11. Design of service organizations for conscientization 
12. Alternative organizational designs for change agent organizations such as the ones 
for developing renewable energy systems, diffusing science, and marketing indi- 
genously developed technology 
F. Development Related Contingency Theory 
13. Organizational structure and dynamics in slack versus scarcity conditions 
14. A comparison of management systems for public enterprises, cooperatives, de- 
velopmental agencies, etc., in the west, the socialist countries, and the developing 


countries 

15. Organizational dynamics of international agencies and their effect on funded pro- 
jects in the developing world 

16. Effects of poverty/deprivation (of clients, employees, local community, etc.) on 
organizational structure and dynamics 

G. Cross-national Comparisons 

17. Cross-national managerial experiences in developmental contexts 

H. Micro-level OBS Issues and Development 

18. Ambivalent values of managers and professionalization of organizations 

19. The nature of work in developmental institutions 

20. Personal development oriented communication between superiors and subordinates 

21. Motives to aid development, such as achievement motivation, pioncering-innovating 
motive, commitment, work dedication, and extension motivation 
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22. Organizational stress and how strategic managers and the rank and file cope with it 
23. Erosion of values and development: an organizational perspective 

I. Research Methodology for Development 


24. Relevance of the positivist paradigm for OBS research in developing countries 
25. Research methods to expedite knowledge generation for development 
26. Effective use of research generated OBS knowledge 


1 sa ccr n PY EL — illu eee 
OBS work in the Third World: scarcity and poverty and their organi- 
zational consequences (A2, F13, F16); the role of the governmental 
organization in speeding as well as impeding social development (B3, 
F14); human motivation for difficult transformational tasks (H21); 
modernization related organizational tasks, stresses, transitions in 
values, etc. (H18, H19, H22, H23); institution building and organiza- 
tional design for transformation seeking organizations (D8, D9, D10, 
E11, E12); dynamic and innovative management that speeds growth 
(B3, B4, B5); technology acquisition, development, and diffusion in 
organizations (C6, C7); impact making research and its utilization in 
developing societies (I24, I25, I26); concern for efficiency (more than 
for self-actualization) given the grossly inefficient working of many 
Third World organizations (A1); strategic organizations (A1, C6, D8, 
E12, F14, F15, H19) and strategic individuals (G17, H22); etc. 
These themes were circulated to a large number of scholars in the 
Third World as well as in the west for eliciting papers on these themes. 
Nearly thirty papers that addressed themselves to one or another of 
these themes were selected for the Conference held at the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, from 29 December 1986 to 2 
January 1987. Due to space constraints, only about twelve papers have 
been included in this volume; summaries of the other papers have 


been provided. 


Some Paradigm Shifting Perspectives Offered at the Conference 


A variety of paradigm shifting perspectives for OBS were offered at 
the Conference. One perspective, expounded in Part ITof the volume, 
indicated that for hastening socio-economic development, the de- 
veloping world should concentrate its meagre resources of OBS 
expertise on increasing the effectiveness of its strategic organizations— 
those organizations which either have or assume responsibility for the 
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development of their domains of activity. Help in the mission accom- 
plishment of these organizations could speed up the attainment of 
such goals of social development as greater equity, availability of the 
essentials of life, freedom of choice, autonomy and self-reliance, and 
innovation. This thesis was criticised by Ganapathy (1986-87, 2) who 
argued, "The emphasis on strategic organizations will inevitably (as it 
has already) result in centralization, concentration, elitism and hier- 
archy. Similar emphasis on strategic groups and individuals will result 
in authoritarianism, exclusivity in the generation of knowledge, non- 
participation by community and alienation.’ 

Another perspective, expounded in Part III, indicated that OBS 
should be made responsive to Third World cultures. The thesis was 
that at present OBS is heavily influenced by western values, which 
often collide with the traditional values of Third World societies. For 
greater organizational impact, therefore, OBS should assimilate those, 
values and practices of the Third World societies that are relevant for 
social development. This thesis, too, was open to attack: *. . . develop- 
ment often implies changes in gender roles, values, meanings, lifestyles 
and culture . . . Hence, a preservationist, romantic approach to culture 
may well be anti-development and regressive. Such culturally deter- 
mined organizations may turn out to be oppressive and reinforce the 
status quo’ (Ganapathy, 1986-87, 5-6). Instead of a preoccupation 
with positivism, cultural traditions, and strategic organizations, 
Ganapathy called for a materialist (that is, techno-economic) inter- 
pretation of organizational structure and behaviour; a contextual, 
historical bias in understanding the behaviour of, and in, organizations; a 
systemic, holistic, relational understanding of organizations; and con- 
sensual, participative interpretation of organizational phenomena. 

Yet another paradigm shifting perspective was offered by Durlabhji 
(1986-87). He argued that organizations wittingly or unwittingly 
shape the personality of their members. According to him (1986-87, 
1-2), *... it is not only goods and services that organizations produce; 
pethaps the most important output of organizations is people’. In 
Japan, corporations recruit young people fresh out of school and then 
consciously shape their personalities, with emphasis on national and 
organizational patriotism. Even in societies like that of America in 
which organizations shy away from explicitly attempting to mould 
their members’ personalities, a variety of normative organizations (the 
church, the army, etc.) do have programmes to mould personality. 
Given the social developmental tasks in the Third World, and the 
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profound socio-cultural transformation organizations produce in the 
course of economic development, should not organizations have an 
explicit strategy for moulding the personalities of their members? 
According to Durlabhji (1986-87, 3) 


. . a shift in focus towards the personality — modification potential 
of modern organizations would . . . be of relevance to all OB profes- 
sionals . . . the management of organizational culture should become a 
more substantial and ubiquitous dimension of our interventions in 
organizations . . . . the net effect of the personality — modification 
process of all the organizations in a society is modification of the 
culture of the society. 


This concern with the management of culture through organizations is 
discussed in Parts III and VII of this volume. 


Organization of the Volume 


The volume is divided into several parts. Part Il expounds on the 
strategic organization as an instrumentality of socio-economic devel- 
opment. Part III explores macro-social and cultural perspectives for 
Third World OBS. Part IV describes alternative organizational forms 
and strategies for alleviating poverty in the Third World. Part V 
explores how technology could be organizationally harnessed for 
social development. Part VI discusses OBS and public policy. And 
part VII describes approaches to community, organizational, and 
group change and development in the Third World. 


PART II 


Strategic Organizations for Social Development 


F rom a social standpoint, organizations are strategic if they 
contribute directly and significantly to the major long-term objectives 
of a society. Since social priorities differ as between societies, different 
populations of organizations will be strategic in different societies. For 
instance, the current long-term objectives of the US may be to retain 
its military supremacy, compete effectively in world markets, and 
avoid recession. Organizations that significantly contribute to these 
objectives would be regarded as strategic. By contrast, the current 
long-term objectives of a poor country like India may be rapid indus- 
trialization, poverty alleviation, increase in agricultural output, and 
social change leading to modernity. Organizational instruments for 
achieving these objectives would be strategic in India and similar other 
countries. Increased effectiveness of these organizations should mate- 
tially improve the attainment of social objectives. Khandwalla has 
argued in his paper that OBS scholars and practitioners should con- 
centrate their efforts on three types of organizations of developing 
societies: apex, spearhead, and change agent strategic organizations. 
He has outlined some of the traits of strategic organizations, and has 
explored their implications for seveyal OBS concerns, like motivation 
and control, conflict resolution, innovation and change, revitalization, 
institution building, boundary spanning, and the management of 
growth. In the process, he has proposed a number of hypotheses on 
the determinants of mission accomplishment by stfategic organizations. 

Summaries of seven panel discussions at the Conference on various 
dimensions of strategic organizations are also presented. They cover a 
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variety of topics, such as management excellence in strategic organiza- 
tions, human resource development in strategic organizations, and 
human motives that aid the contribution of strategic organizations to 
social development. 

Summaries of panel discussions are followed by a summary of 
Shanti George’s paper (1986-87) on controversy management by 
strategic organizations. She has argued that as change agents in tradi- 
tional, conservative societies, strategic organizations are likely to create 
controversies. Using the behaviour of the National Dairy Develop- 
ment Board of India as a case study, she has suggested a set of 
prescriptions on the management of controversies. 

George’s paper is followed by a paper by David Brown. He has 
argued that the complex problems of social development can be more 
effectively tackled by networks or partnerships of organizations rather 
than by single organizations operating alone. However, networks and 
partnerships need to be created and coordinated, and this is where 
what he calls ‘bridging institutions’ play a critical catalytic and inte- 
grative role. This is followed by the main points made by R.K. Trivedi 
in his keynote talk on government as a strategic organization. This part 
ends with some concluding comments on strategic organizations. 


JALE R OF, West Benga: 
Date x 


CUN C V 


OB for Social Development: A Position Paper 


Pradip N. Khandwalla* 


ABSTRACT: The thesis of the paper is that OB can contribute richly 
to socio-economic development of poor Third World societies. It 
can do so through research on OB related problems of the strategic 
organizations of these societies and on the strategic individuals 
and groups in these organizations. The concept of the strategic 
organization, individual, and team is expounded. Three different 
types of strategic organizations—apex, spearhead, and change 
agent—have been identified. Interesting OB research questions 
pertaining to strategic organizations are delineated in the areas of 
motivation and control, coordination and collaboration, boundary 
management, management of growth, institution building, inno- 
vation and change, and sickness and revitalization. Several hypo- 
theses on strategic organizations have been advanced to stimulate 
further research, 


OB and the Third World 


DR Behaviour (OB) is a field of knowledge 
rather than a unified theory. It comprises a growing cluster of con- 
cepts, approaches, models, and tools pertinent to the structure and 
functioning of organizations within their socio-economic contexts, and 
the study of individuals and groups within their organizational contexts 
(Pugh, 1966). Thus, OB spans para-organizational concerns like inter- 


* Larsen and Toubro Profesor of Organizational Behaviour, Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad. 
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organizational networks and delivery systems. It studies macro- 
organizational phenomena like organizational goals, strategies, climates, 
cultures, structures, management styles, and performances, and the 
way in which these are shaped by one another and by such contextual 
factors as operating environments, societal values and institutions, 
technology, size, and dependence. OB also examines organizationwide 
processes like decision making, socialization, and institution building. 
OB is equally concerned with the motivations, attitudes, skills, and 
interactional dynamics of individuals and groups operating within 
organizations, and the two-way influences between macro-organiza- 
tional variables and these micro-organizational concerns. OB is a 
highly differentiated field, rife with contending theoretical perspectives, 
multiple levels of analysis, and diverse research philosophies and 
methods (Cooper, Leavitt and Shelley, 1964; Khandwalla, 1977; Van 
de Ven and Joyce, 1981). It has generated a variety of management 
tools and technologies. These range from OD types of interventions to 
various kinds of training, MBO, human resource management systems, 
modes of decision making, ways of making the job more interesting, 
and organizational design gestalts. Some of these tools and techniques 
that have been used with some success in the Third World are listed in 
Table 3. 


Table 3 Illustrative OB Tools for Use in Strategic Organizations 


A. Diagnostic tools: action research, survey feedback, search conference 

B. Individual level tools; leadership and supervisory training, achievement motivation 
training, creativity training, stress management training, entrepreneurship training, 
change agentry training, job enrichment and task design 

C. Group effectiveness tools: participative decision making, team building, process 
consultation, confrontation meetings, conscientization. 

D. Structure related tools: role clarification, decentralization, differentiation and inte- 
gration, design of organizational chart 

E. System tools: management by objectives system, human resource development system. 

focos Coh apr MCI Ee 


The organizations of poor societies seeking development tend to be 
replete with ‘people’ problems. The combination of scarcity-ridden 
economies, high development aspirations of social elites, and tradi- 
tionalism and kinship orientation of the ‘masses’ makes a fascinating 
context. It often spawns bizarre organizational behaviour. Scarcity 
breeds, under a proactive social leadership, institutionalised means for 
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alleviating it. Thus, a broad range of governmental, quasi-govern- 
mental, voluntary, and private commercial organizations emerge with 
scarcity alleviation goals. But these organizations are commonly staffed 
by members of traditional, kinship oriented, impoverished masses, 
and often the clients of these organizations are also sections of the 
masses. Added to this is the public funding of many of these organiza- 
tions, and the outcome is a peculiar combination of organizations with 
entrepreneurial, developmental aspirations at the top, bureaucratic 
structures, nepotistic staff cultures, fairly modern operations tech- 
nologies, and installation of some professional management tools and 
systems. Organizations of developing societies, especially the larger, 
strategic ones, tend to be melting pots struggling to understand the 
modalities of internal coherence and external relevance. They are the 
laboratories for the growth experiments of some 3,000 million human 


Most of the tools and techniques of OB have originated in the west; 
but they have become important elements of management software in 
some of the larger organizations of the Third World (Kiggundu, 
Jorgensen and Hafsi, 1983). In India, for instance, such tools as survey 
feedback (Human Resources Development Unit, 1984), action re- 
search (De, 1984), organization development (Ahmad, De, Kapur and 
Koreth, 1980), management by objectives (Maheshwari, 19804), 
human resource development systems (Pareek and Rao, 1981), stress 
management techniques (Sen, 1981), achievement motivating training 
(McClelland and Winter, 1969), and creative problem solving training 
(Khandwalla, 1984a) have been used in a number of organizations. 
While the selective use of these tools and techniques in appropríate 
organizational situations is unquestioned, there are doubts about their 
wholesale applicability in Third World countries because of their 
apparent conflicts with the cultural, economic, and political realities in 
these countries (Kiggundu et al., 1983; Reddy, 1984). 

The main normative focus in OB is on effectiveness. At the organi- 
zational level, criteria used in western research have, by and large, 
emphasized organizational performance variables like profitability and 
growth rate, system effectiveness variables like adaptability and success in 
acquiring resources, staff well-being, and occasionally corporate social 
responsibility related criteria (Campbell, 1976; Dubin, 1976; Goodman 
and Pennings, 1977; Steers, 1975). A criterion of special relevance to 
the developing world is the effective contribution of the organization 
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to socio-economic development (D'Souza, 1984; Khandwalla, 1984b; 
Zahir, 1984). Developing countries commonly suffer from scarce 
managerial skills, low work ethic, a weak cooperation ethic, high 
dependency proneness, and conservatism (Chattopadhyay, 1975; 
Dayal, 1977; Kakar, 1971; Sinha, 1973). Organized action—as distinct 
from sporadic individual or group level action—offers vast possibilities 
for expediting socio-economic development. This is because the 
formal organization brings under one roof all the human, material, 
financial, and technological resources needed to undertake relatively 
unfamiliar, long-range, nation building tasks. Also, formal organiza- 
tions have the intrinsic ability to build up rapidly whatever additional 
resources they require. Indeed, most developing societies have set up 
a variety of special purpose organizations whose main objective is to 
contribute to various facets of socio-economic development. In India, 
for example, early after independence, the government set up the 
Planning Commission at the national level, and organizations to pro- 
mote community development in the rural sector, to provide project 
finance to new industries, and to produce goods and services basic to 
rapid industrialization (such as steel mills, equipment producing 
organizations, and basic chemicals producing units). Besides, attempts 
have been made to reorient governmental administrative organizations 
from merely providing routine services like revenue collection and 
maintenance of law and order to contributing to socio-economic 
development by drawing up developmental plans (Dayal, 1977; Mathur, 
1973; Pai Panandikar and Kshirsagar, 1978). 


Concept of the Strategic Organization, Group, and Individual 


Much work has been done in OB on different kinds of organizations, 
and on different facets of organizations and their functioning (March, 
1965; Nystrom and Starbuck, 1981; Khandwalla, 1987a). But work on 
the strategic organization, as a separate category, has been negligible. 
If, within each class of organizations, organizations were ranked in 
terms of their potential contribution to positive change and develop- 
ment within their respective domains or sectors, then strategic orga- 
nizations would rank highest in each category. Thus, organizations 
that are research and development oriented, those that pioneer into a 
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sector needed products, services, and technologies, and those that 
attempt to change social values and attitudes—in short, organizations 
whose outputs and actions have a long-term, developmental impact on 
their domains—may be considered strategic organizations (Khandwalla, 
1984b). 

The potential of organizations to contribute to socio-economic 
development of poor, underdeveloped societies may vary markedly. 
To survive, organizations must meet one social need or another 
(Parsons, 1956). But only a few organizations may be primarily con- 
cerned about meeting society's (or a segment of society's) need to 
transform itself towards some ideal. While societies differ on cherished 
utopias, the consensus appears to be to equate socio-economic de- 
velopment with greater strength and autonomy for the society as a 
whole as well as for individuals and groups in that society, greater 
social justice and equity, and higher per capita availability of at least 
essential goods and services (Mabogunje, 1980; Streeten, 1981; 
UNESCO, 1982). Interorganizational comparisons on the ‘fuzzy’ cri- 
teria of social development are difficult. However, it is possible to say 
that an administrative organization set up to promote literacy or family 
planning or adoption of better health practices is more strategic than 
one collecting revenue or maintaining peace; or that an organization 
set up to identify, develop, and disseminate new products, processes, 
and practices in an industry is more strategic than most firms in that 
industry; or that voluntary organizations seeking to conscientize the 
exploited and mobilize them for collective amelioration and develop- 
ment are more strategic than voluntary organizations promoting the 
interests of privileged castes or communities; or that organizations 
producing the means of further production, such as machinery, are 
more strategic than organizations producing cosmetics. 

This is not to say that non-strategic organizations are unimportant; 
on some criteria they may well be even more important than strategic 
ones. The army, the tax department, and the corporation marketing 
cigarettes and contributing billions in taxes to government are ob- 
viously important. However, their importance vis-à-vis the develop- 
mental and transformational goals of a society may be less, or less 
direct, than the research laboratories, institutes for training techno- 
logists, professional managers, and developmental administrators, 
social development programme organizations, and public enterprises 
producing equipment for chemical, fertilizers, engineering, and metal 
industries. 
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A Typology of Strategic Organizations 


There may be at least three different classes of strategic organizations. 
The apex developmental organizations of a society or a sector may 
form one class. The national planning commission and the cabinet are 
socially apex strategic organizations; the national chamber of com- 
merce and industry, the apex industrial term finance bank, the apex 
energy development authority, the various ministries of the government, 
the apex cooperative societies, and industry associations are sectorally 
apex strategic organizations. In developing societies these are generally 
large, government owned or financed organizations with considerable 
social or sectoral clout and public visibility and accountability. A 
second class of strategic organizations consists of institutions, enter- 
prises, and development programmes that are not apex but have 
formal developmental or spearheading missions. Various public 
enterprises (and also some private enterprises) set up to substitute 
imports, pioneer new products, technologies or industries, develop 
export markets, and provide finance for new ventures or expansion of 
old ventures fall into this category. Educational institutions which 
train scientists, technologists, and managers or which undertake re- 
search and development activities in crucial sectors like defence, 
energy, industry, and agriculture also come under this category. 
Various development programmes, such as those aiming at integrated 
rural development, are also members of this class. These strategic 
organizations are often large, but not necessarily dominant in their 
respective sectors, and they tend to play a spearheading or pioneering 
rather than a directive role in these sectors. They also tend to be 
government owned or funded, though often they are privately funded, 
and their public visibility or accountability, though considerable, is 
generally not as high as that of the apex strategic organizations. 
Another class consists of human growth organizations that emerge 
from the initiative of concerned individuals and groups. By and large 
they tend to be voluntary organizations, cooperative societies, or 
private corporate bodies. These are missionary organizations, they are 
often small, dedicated to conscientization, social change, human growth 
or human welfare (D'Souza, 1988), and operate as change agents in 
the context of the social fabric (Hall, 1972, 327—342). Private cor- 
porations with a social conscience can also be included in this class, 
especially the toundations or departments they set up for social devé- 
lopment. Seldom government owned, these change agent human 
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growth organizations are, however, commonly dependent on govern- 
ment funding. Some strategic Indian organizations under each class 
are presented in Table 4. 


Table 4 Some Examples of Indian Strategic Organizations 


Socially ‘Apex’ Strategic Organizations 

Planning Commission; the Union Cabinet 

Sectorally ‘Apex’ Strategic Organizations 

Various government ministries; Reserve Bank of India; Industrial Development Bank of 
India; NABARD; NDDB, various trade, commerce, and industry associations; the 
ICSSR; National Sahitya Akademi; ICMSR 

‘Spearhead’ Strategic Organizations 

National research laboratories; IIMs; IITs; ATIRA; public enterprises like ONGC, 
BHEL, SAIL, HEC, IPCL, HMT, BEL, CMC; state level term lending institutions; 
nationalised banks; R & D oriented private sector corporations like Jyoti, L and T, 
Hindustan Lever, TELCO; development programmes like the IRDP 

Human Growth Oriented ‘Change Agent’ Strategic Organizations 

Voluntary organizations like SEWA, Tilonia, PRADAN, Vedchhi; rural development 
foundations of corporations, like the Lalbhai Foundation; development oriented co- 
operative societies like Amul 


Criteria for Evaluating Strategic Organizations 


Strategic organizations cannot be evaluated only in terms of the 
more common criteria of organizational effectiveness, namely, financial 
performance, growth, staff well-being, system viability and adaptability, 
or good corporate citizenship (Campbell, 1976; Dubin, 1976; Steers, 
1975). They need to be evaluated on a new class of criteria pertaining 
to their socio-economic developmental impact (Khandwalla, 1984b). 
The latter may be measured in terms of the extent to which they have 
pioneered or innovated new (but appropriate) products and techno- 
logies (of production as well as management); strengthened (and not 
merely exploited profitably) underdeveloped client systems; created 
significant positive externalities; collaborated with other organizations 
in furthering social priorities; promoted social change and awareness 
about alternative, more autonomous and science based life styles; and 
inculcated a culture of innovation, achievement, social concern, meri- 
tocracy, and participative decision making. This is not to say that every 
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strategic organization should be evaluated in terms of all these criteria; 
but as a reinforcement mechanism, evaluation should be tilted in 
favour of the appropriate development related criteria. 


Strategic Individuals and Teams 


Like strategic and non-strategic organizations, there can be strategic 
and non-strategic organizational members and groups. Those indi- 
viduals and groups within strategic organizations that have the greatest 
potential for achieving the developmental, strategic objectives of these 
organizations may be deemed strategic individuals and strategic groups 
respectively. Thus, strategic individuals may include owners, managers, 
technocrats, field workers, client representatives, and union leaders; 
and strategic groups may comprise such diverse teams as the top 
management team, the corporate planning group, the research and 
development group, the human resource development group, the 
market research group, and the spearhead team for an area. 

The main concern of this paper is that OB can contribute to the 
socio-economic development of the world's poorer societies by greater 
concentration on their strategic organizations, and within these stra- 
tegic organizations, on strategic individuals and groups. Making this 
kind of an impact through OB implies a programme of research on the 
structure, functioning, adaptation, boundary spanning, effectiveness, 
and revitalization of strategic organizations; on the leadership, com- 
munication, innovation, and institution building processes "within 
these organizations; on the values, motivations, attitudes, skills, and 
competency of strategic individuals and teams; and on the interrela- 
tions of these variables (Khandwalla, 1985a). It implies greater em- 
phasis on OB as a tool of social transformation. It also implies that OB 
scholars and practitioners must involve themselves im developing, 
testing, and deploying the technologies of transformation. 

In the following sections the nature of the strategic organizations of 
developing societies has been examined, and an attempt has been 
made to explore the key OB related issues in their design and func- 
tioning to identify some high potential research areas. 
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The Nature of Strategic Organizations in Developing Societies 


A better understanding of the nature of strategic organizations in 
developing societies may clarify how OB could be pressed into their 
service. Most strategic organizations in the developing world are likely 
to share three characteristics: (a) resource dependency on the govern- 
ment; (b) transformational or developmental role; and (c) unfamiliar 


Resource Dependency 


In poor societies, all three types of strategic organizations—apex, 
spearhead, and change agent—tend to have high resource dependency 
on the government. The implication of this resource dependency 
(Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978) is extensive government control, that is, 
political and bureaucratic control over strategic organizations. This 
in turn has further implications—the appointment and tenure of the 
top executives of the larger strategic organizations are often politically 
mandated; and there is an almost irresistible pressure on strategic 
organizations to adopt the bureaucratic structures and procedures of 
the government (Mathur, 1973). The large size of the apex and 
spearhead strategic organizations provides further impetus to bureau- 
cratization (Pugh, Hickson, Hinings and Turner, 1969). Thus, strategic 
organizations, especially the apex and spearhead ones, are prone to the 
well-known dysfunctions of the bureaucratic organization, namely, 
rigidity, suboptimization and interfunctional conflicts, close super- 
vision and staff alienation, and the emergence of a conformist, bureau- 
cratic staff personality (March and Simon, 1958; Crozier, 1964). 

On the positive side, being strategic, and therefore enjoying high 
social priority and legitimacy, implies a tremendous capacity in the 
apex and spearhead strategic organizations to raise resources, and 
therefore, a large loss bearing capacity (Negandhi, Thomas and Rao, 
1986). This resource abundance in a scarcity-ridden poor society along 
with the tremendous loss bearing capacity make it possible for these 
Strategic organizations to be venturesome. 
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Developmental Role and Unfamiliar, Non-routine Tasks 


While the larger strategic organizations tend to get bureaucratized, 
and suffer from the dysfunctions of bureaucracy, they must, para- 
doxically, operate in entrepreneurial (Khandwalla, 1976; Maheshwari, 
1980b; Mintzberg, 1973; Peterson, 1981) and organic (Burns and 
Stalker, 1961) modes in order to fulfill their developmental goals and 
to cope with unfamiliar, non-routine tasks. These strategic organiza- 
tions, given their developmental missions, programmes, products, 
technologies, and processes must innovate; they must make bold 
moves and take calculated risks; they must be impelled by a social 
vision rather than by just mundane considerations; they must operate 
flexibly in an unfamiliar terrain and as ‘open’ and participative systems; 
they must win over their often conservative, traditional, poorly edu- 
cated, and ignorant clients through persuasion and participative 
methods; they must adapt to local situations and resist excessive 
standardization; and they must instil in their rank and file the kind of 
work, cooperation and innovation ethic so vital to mission accom- 
plishment. 

Strategic organizations in developing societies usually have access to 
large governmental and government controlled resources. Their missions 
and their loss bearing capacity enable them to make entrepreneurial 
moves. But the larger organizations are frequently hampered by 
bureaucratic structures and dysfunctional practices generated by size 
and resource dependency on the government. They are often afflicted 
by weak organizational work cultures and resistance from conservative 
beneficiaries. 

This combination of operating characteristics bodes ill for the health 
and social effectiveness of strategic organizations. Indeed, extant 
research indicates widespread sickness among developmental bureau- 
cracies (Mathur, 1973; Pai Panandikar and Kshirsagar, 1978), public 
enterprises of the Third World (Choksi, 1979), and developmental 
programmes (Paul, 1982). Case studies of successful Third World 
development programmes (Paul, 1982) and the turnaround of chro- 
nically sick public enterprises (Khandwalla, 1985b, ch. 3), however, 
suggest that the effective management of strategic organizations may 
be a daunting but not an impossible task. At the root of their effective 
management may lie issues of motivation, cohesion, and change; 
growth and boundary management; and culture building. These issues, 
of course, also lie at the root of OB. 
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OB Issues in Strategic Organizations 


Strategic organizations should become a major arena of OB re- 
search and effectiveness technology. We will examine here several 
fairly well worked out OB issues for their research implications for 
strategic organizations in developing societies. These issues are: moti- 
vation and control; coordination, collaboration, and conflict resolu- 
tion; boundary management; management of growth; institution 
building; innovation and change; and revitalization of sick organ- 
izations. 


Motivation and Control in Strategic Organizations 


Motivation of organizational members is one of the more extensively 
researched areas in OB (Lawler, 1973; Salancik and Pfeffer, 1977). 
People join organizations to satisfy their needs. On the other hand the 
organization employs people to achieve its goals. It does so through 
structures, procedures, and systems that often frustrate human needs 
by making work monotonous or meaningless. According to western 
theory, as long as the psychic and monetary inducements offered by 
the organization balance the psychic and monetary contributions 
made by the staff, there is motivation to remain with the organization; 
and as long as the employee expects that the organization will meet his 
or her needs if he or she meets the organization's demands, the 
employee would be motivated to contribute to the organization (March 
and Simon, 1958). Western motivational models have been developed 
around the concept of a hierarchy of needs (Maslow, 1954), a dynamic 
aspiration level as an influence on the strength of motivation (Starbuck, 
1963), expectancies (Vroom, 1964), early socialization into certain 
enduring motives like achievement, power, and affiliation motives 
(McClelland and Winter, 1969); and enduring (intrinsic) and transient 
(extrinsic) motivation (Herzberg, Mausner and Snyderman, 1959). 

Apex and spearhead strategic organizations, thanks to their gov- 
ernmental links, tend to be restricted in their capacity to offer attractive 
hiring terms, to dismiss staff at will, or to remunerate staff handsomely 
for outstanding performance. Compared to multinationals or large 
professionally managed private enterprises, their capacity to provide 
attractive extrinsic motivators is often limited (Vathsala and Kumar, 
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1979). On the other hand the change agent strategic organizations are 
often too small to pay good salaries. Thus, strategic organizations in 
general are unable to offer high salaries and perks. But their mission 
and social relevance, and their pioneering, innovative, and develop- 
mental activities, can provide powerful spurs for the idealistic and the 
enterprising. Generally speaking, therefore, strategic organizations 
may not attract able but money-minded individuals but have ample 
attractions for those with a high need for socially relevant achievement. 
Strategic organizations which stress opportunities for challenging 
work, for learning on the job, and for socially relevant work are likely 
to be able to attract, retain, and energize staff; those that fail to do so, 
may be blighted by an alienated or apathetic staff, high absenteeism, 
etc. Further research on work dedication (Naganand Kumar, 1986), 
work commitment (Balaji, 1985), achievement need (McClelland and 
Winter, 1969), pioneering-innovating motive (Khandwalla, 1985c), 
extension motivation (Pareek, 1968), and social achievement motive 
(Mehta, 1979) in Third World settings may help the strategic organi- 
zations of developing societies to recruit and promote the right kind of 
people. 

Organizations seek to control their members' performance in various 
ways (Dunbar, 1981; Kerr and Slocum, 1981). Performance control in 
bureaucratic organizations tends to be effected mainly through hier- 
archical supervision, budgets and quantitative targets, and emphasis 
on following well defined procedures (Crozier, 1964; Dayal, 1977; 
Mathur, 1973; Pai Panandikar and Kshirsagar, 1978). The apex and 
spearhead strategic organizations, too, therefore tend to rely heavily 
on these control mechanisms. But an overemphasis on these mecha- 
nisms may lead to staff alienation, and to such distortions as short- 
term targetry, neglect of quality, and neglect of hard-to-quantify 
developmental objectives. However, important additional means of 
control are available to strategic organizations. First, control through 
pre-entry socialization (Feldman, 1976; Kerr, Von Glinow and Schrie- 
sheim, 1977) which is commonplace among protessionals, is possible in 
a strategic organization because of its need for professional expertise. 
Second, control through careful selection of staff members who 
strongly identify with the missions of the organization (Shrivastava and 
Dolke, 1978), is also available to the strategic organization because of 
its missionary goals. Third, peer group control (Cummings, 1981; 
Hackman, 1976) is also available to the strategic organization because 
developmental tasks are often best accomplished through work teams. 
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Thus, the distortions wrought by hierarchical, budgetary, and pro- 
cedural control can be contained by the strategic organization empha- 
sizing self, peer, and ideological control. More research on strategic 
organizations that have successfully harnessed these latter forms of 
control should yield insights into the process of blending them with 
bureaucratic controls. 

Some hypotheses are offered to stimulate research on strategic 
organizations: 


Hı Tbe greater the emphasis on intrinsic motivators, the greater will be 
mission accomplishment by the strategic organization. 

H: The greater the use of socialization based, peer group, and ideological 
control, tbe greater will be mission accomplisbment by tbe strategic 
organization. 


Coordination and Collaboration in Strategic Organizations 


The very character of formal organizations—vertical differentiation 
due to a hierarchy of authority and horizontal differentiation through 
extensive functional specialization, role specialization, and division of 
labour—predisposes them to coordination difficulties. Western re- 
search has indicated a variety of structural as well as behavioural 
meachanisms of coordination, conflict resolution, and collaboration 
(Van de Ven, Delbecq and Koenig, 1976). Structural mechanisms 
include a hierarchy of authority, the profit centre concept, stan- 
dardized operating procedures governing relations between poten- 
tially conflicting work groups, advance joint planning of operations 
to anticipate and rectify potential areas of conflict, profit sharing 
systems, etc. Behavioural mechanisms include participatory decision 
making for reaching consensus, training in interpersonal competence 
and team building, accentuation of superordinate goals, confrontation 
meetings to articulate and iron out differences, and organizational 
socialization and identification creation (Chattopadhyay and Pareek, 
1982; Golembiewski, 1979; Dharni P. Sinha, 1986). 

The apex and spearhead strategic organizations tend to be large and 
have diverse goals. Therefore, they tend to have relatively high levels 
of functional and role specializations. This may impede inter-role and 
inter-functional coordination. On the other hand, strategic organiza- 
tions tend to have missionary goals, and these superordinate goals can 
engender identification with the organization and promote cohesion 
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within the staff. Continuing emphasis by the management on the 
organization's strategic missions, and on communication to the staff of 
performance on mission related objectives should offset conflicts 
engendered by specialization (Barnard, 1938). Besides, adroit institu- 
tion building can create a distinctive organizational ‘clan’ culture 
(Ouchi, 1981) that tends to contain inter-role and interpersonal 
conflicts. 

Apex and spearhead strategic organizations in developing societies 
often face several distinctive coordination related problems. As strate- 
gic, government funded organizations, they find it difficult to practice 
nepotism. Norms of qualifications based hiring imply a culturally 
polyglot organizational membership. In these islands of cultural 'cos- 
mopolitanism’ work relationships and kinship based relationships often 
get out of step (Parikh, 1979). 

Another problem area is the generation gap that ails some of these 
strategic organizations in developing countries. This generation gap is 
due to the fact that in many developing countries strategic organiza- 
tions set up during the initial period of planned development are 
staffed by the available senior bureaucrats or generalists with little 
technical training, but staffed at lower rungs by young technocrats, 
and later by professionally trained managers. The work identities of 
senior managers may differ sharply from those of the junior managers 
(Agrawal, 1984). The former may be more traditional and obedience 
seeking, possibly more intuitive as decision makers, while the latter 
may seek change, innovation, growth, participation, and professional 
ways of decision making. 

More research on the way in which apex and spearhead strategic 
organizations have melded polyglot personnel, and the way they have 
bridged the generation gap, could lead to more effective strategies of 
organizational integration. 

Another hypothesis is: 


Hz The greater the emphasis on developmental missions in socializing 
organizational members, the greater will be mission accomplishment 
by the strategic organization. 


Boundary Management 


Operating as ‘open systems’, organizations must create structures 
and processes for obtaining the needed inputs and for marketing their 
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outputs (Katz and Kahn, 1966; Thompson, 1967). Besides, they must 
establish their institutional legitimacy with the outside world (Parsons, 
1956). For controlled organizations it may be especially important to 
manage their interface with their controllers (Krishna Kumar, 1982). 
Thus, management of the various boundaries of the organization is an 
important element of organization design. 

For strategic organizations in developing societies several interfaces 
with the environment are critical: first, interface with the control 
environment, usually the government and its agencies and institutions 
(Khandwalla, 1984c); second, interface with the intended beneficiaries 
of the strategic organization, its client system (D'Souza, 1984); third, 
interface with the suppliers of technology or know-how (Chaudhuri, 
1980; Pandya, 1982); fourth, interface with the network of organiza- 
tions useful for accomplishing the missions of the strategic organiza- 
tion (Naik, 1984; Paul, 1982). 

There are two aspects of boundary management vis-à-vis the control 
environment: management by the control environment of the interface 
with the strategic organization, and management by the strategic 
organization of its interface with the control environment. As pro- 
genitor and main purveyor of resources, the control environment has a 
legitimate interest in mission performance by the strategic organiza- 
tion. This generally translates into periodic performance reporting by 
the strategic organization, appointment by the control environment of 
the top executives and board members of the strategic organization, 
etc. Additional useful mechanisms available to the control environment 
may include periodic review meetings with the top management of the 
strategic organization, some kind of performance related contracting 
between the control environment and the strategic organization 
(World Bank, 1983), participative fixation of the goals of the strategic 
organization that takes realistic note of the latter's situation, consi- 
derable operating autonomy for the strategic organization, care exer- 
cised by the control environment in selecting the right kind of dedicated 
professionals for top posts in the strategic organization, and a 
nurturant (in crises) but demanding (in normal circumstances) treat- 
ment of the strategic organization (Khandwalla, 1984c). 

The strategic organization should know how to deal effectively with 
the control environment (Khandwalla, 1984c). It need not be ob- 
sequious; but it pays to cultivate powerful elements in the control 
environment and create a support network within it. In addition, it is 
profitable to take the control environment early into confidence about 
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impending difficulties or crises, and to educate the control environ- 
ment about the traits of the strategic organization or of its operating 
environment that require special consideration. 

Another boundary management that requires special study is man- 
agement of the interface with client systems. Many strategic organiza- 
tions are set up to work with and develop tradition-ridden, apathetic 
client systems—the Integrated Rural Development Programme is one 
such organization. Very often, however, clients are viewed as objects 
for head counts, and as a result physical or financial targets may be 
met but the essentially human, change and development targets are 
not (Khanna and Subramanian, 1982). It may be useful to coopt 
representatives of clients into the strategic organization’s decision 
making processes (Van de Ven, 1980). An even more radical possibility 
may be to set up special organizations whose aim is to organize 
fragmented and apathetic clients into making demands on the strategic 
organization. Thus, in developing societies, a prerequisite for developing 
the client system may be to conscientize it, and make it more cohesive 
and vociferous (De, 1984; Freire, 1972). Such an investment may 
pressurize the strategic organization not only into providing better 
services, but may also make it more dynamic, progressive and partici- 
pative. This external pressure may be a good substitute for the com- 
monplace lack of competitive pressure on the strategic organization. 
Besides, if there is competition, a strong client system would tend to 
induce greater competition, and thereby improve both the performance 
and management of the strategic organization (Phillips, 1962). 

Know-how and technology are highly valued resources of many 
‘high tech’ strategic organizations of developing societies. These are 
usually availed of from developed countries. Technology acquisition is 
a complex process, with the strategic organization, the host govern- 
ment, the government of the supplier as well as the supplier being 
often involved in protracted and fluid interactions (Chaudhuri, 1980; 
Pandya, 1982). A significant boundary management problem for the 
strategic organization is to familiarize itself with the global technology 
market. A useful technology choosing heuristic in the early phase of 
the organization may be to ‘satisfice’: confine choice to ‘reputed’ 
suppliers in ‘friendly’ countries; formulate some broad cost and per- 
formance criteria; and choose the first supplier who meets these 
criteria. Further, as experience and skills accumulate, the technology 
acquisition decision can be delegated to specialists, comprehensive 
criteria can be formulated, and an attempt made to optimise on these 
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criteria through global, systematic technology shopping (Pandya, 
1982). 

Finally, the strategic organization, though often a monopoly, is just 
one element in a multitude of organizations that must collaborate for 
optimal mission accomplishment. For instance, consider the ambitious 
Integrated Rural Development Programme of India. Unless the pro- 
gramme's organization elicits the cooperation of nationalized banks, 
the local governmental administrative organizations, the local self- 
government organizations, etc., there would be minimal impact on the 
target population in the target area. Thus, the strategic organization 
must be competent at networking vis-à-vis other organizations on 
which it is dependent for mission accomplishment but over which it 
has often no formal authority (Paul, 1982). It must be able to play a 
change agent role in an interorganizational network through appro- 
priate environmental sensing, opportunity spotting, achievement drive, 
creativity, resourcefulness, collaboration, horse trading, planning, etc. 

In conclusion it may be said that some very significant areas of OB 
research on strategic organizations in developing societies pertain to 
effective management of the interface with the control environment, 
development oriented interface with the client system, foreign purveyors 
of technology, and interorganizational networks critical for mission 
accomplishment. 


Some hypotheses are proposed: 


H. The more nurturant the control environment in adverse circumstances 
and the more demanding it is in normal circumstances, the greater 
will be mission accomplishment by the strategic organization. 

H, The more the strategic organization cultivates the support of the 
control environment, the greater will be mission accomplishment by 

the strategic organization. 

H. The fuller the representation of the intended beneficiaries in the 
decision process of the strategic organization, the greater will be 
mission accomplishment by the strategic organization 

H Tbe greater the familiarity with the technology market, the greater 
will be mission accomplishment hy the strategic organization. 

Hı The greater the mobilization of organizations critical for mission 
accomplishment into a functioning network, the greater will be 
mission accomplishment by the strategic organization 


Management of Growth 
Management of growth has become a significant topic in both 
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business policy and organization theory. Western work has explored 
the strategies of diversification and their structural consequences 
(Chandler, 1962; Rumelt, 1974); phases of growth and their organiza- 
tional implications (Starbuck, 1965; Cameron and Whetten, 1981); 
entrepreneurial strategies (Drucker, 1985); modes of strategy making 
(Mintzberg and McHugh, 1985), etc. 

As far as strategic organizations in developing societies are concerned, 
there are some distinctive features of their growth management. First, 
the goals of growth differ. Shareholders' wealth, size, or profit maxi- 
mization (subject to constraints) may be the principal goals of western 
corporate growth management whereas maximization of positive ex- 
ternalities and development of targetted socio-economic sectors (sub- 
ject to viability constraints) are the usual principal goals of strategic 
organizations in developing societies. Often, therefore, strategic 
organizations enter where corporate angels fear to tread. 

Second, the charters of apex and spearhead strategic organizations 
tend to be restricted; hence opportunistic conglomerate diversification 
is less feasible for strategic organizations (Chaudhuri, Kumar, Prahlad 
and Vathsala, 1982). This may indeed be a blessing as conglomerate 
diversification has generally been found to lead to poorer performance 
than related diversification (Rumelt, 1974; G. Paul, 1985). 

Third, keeping in view the fact that strategic organizations in de- 
veloping societies are subject to governmental controls, effective 
boundary management for growth and diversification vis-à-vis the 
control environment becomes extremely important (Chaudhuri and 
Khandwalla, 1983). Establishment of goal congruence with the control 
environment before embarking on growth plans is an essential step. 

Fourth, given the government mandated ceilings on remuneration, 
strategic organizations in developing societies tend to have poor 
availability of, and access to, top class growth managers (Vathsala and 
Krishna Kumar, 1979). This, together with the fact of being in.a 
learning situation vis-a-vis professional management systems, and the 
relative unfamiliarity with daunting developmental missions, implies 
heavy emphasis on a speedy and effective organizational learning 
strategy. Thus, learning through pilot projects, often in very difficult 
operating terrain, starting in a modest way with a single goal rather 
than starting in a big way with far too many goals, ‘sticking to the 
knitting’ (Peters and Waterman, 1982) until management capabilities 
are built up, phasing expansions, investing in good performance feed- 
back systems, etc., may be elements of an effective learning strategy 
(Chaudhuri and Khandwalla, 1983; Paul, 1982). 
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Fifth, their developmental thrust and client heterogeneity imply that 
the impulse to expand by replicating programmes or products must be 
kept in check. Growth implementation needs to be decentralized to 
tap local opportunities creatively. 

Finally, limited managerial and other resources imply a strategy as 
much of withdrawal as of penetration from areas in which the de- 
velopmental missions have been achieved. The strategy is not just of 
withdrawing from ‘loser’ activities, but also from ‘winner’ activities 
that can now be handled by other organization(s). 

Effective corporate growth management of the western type may 
have only limited relevance for growth management by strategic 
organizations. Research relating to the way in which effective strategic 
organizations manage growth, especially their learning strategies, and 
the way they disengage from a sector once their missions are accom- 
plished, should be rather useful. 

Some hypotheses are proposed here: 


Hs The more explicitly designed a learning strategy as a component of 
the growth strategy, the greater will be mission accomplishment by 
the strategic organization. 

Ho Tbe greater the parity of the control environment and the organization 
in evolving a growth strategy, the greater will be mission accom- 
plishment by the strategic organization. 

Hu The more decentralized and situation tailored the implementation of 
the broad growth strategy, the greater will be mission accomplishment 
by the strategic organization. 

Ho The more willing the organization is to withdraw from activities or 
areas where substantial mission accomplishment bas taken place, the 
greater will be the overall mission accomplishment by the strategic 
organization, 


Institution Building in Strategic Organizations 


Institution building is the gradual transformation of the formal 
Organization with its mundane concerns into a distinctive, well accepted 
social institution that stands for some core values (Eaton, 1972; Ganesh, 
1979; Matthai, Pareek and Rao, 1977). A corporation, for example, 
becomes an institution when in addition to its customary profit or 
growth goals it internalizes values like being a path breaker, or 
dedication to national priorities, or to the growth of its human 
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resources, or trusteeship. These values are held not only by the top 
management; they are shared by the rank and file, and are concretely 
manifested in the organization's policies and internal as well as external 
transactions. Criteria for assessing the effectiveness of institution 
building may be diverse; among the ones that have been suggested 
include capability development, innovative thrust, and domain pene- 
tration (Ganesh, 1980). A number of processes and choices that 
contribute to institution building have been identified. These include 
birth processes such as idea origination and nurturance, and choice of 
institutional form; developmental processes, such as culture creation 
through initial recruitment, decison making, leadership, structuring, 
boundary management; renewal processes encompassing leadership 
changes, mission redefinition, etc.; and institutionalization processes 
such as relevance building and environmental impact (Ganesh, 1979). 

Institution building is of obvious importance to the developing 
world, for formal, strategic organizatións are the instruments of the 
developing world not only for achieving specific developmental missions 
but also for charging traditional and conservative societies with new 
values of innovation and science based modernization, democratic 
functioning, primacy of human growth, professionalism, and the 
growth and development of underdeveloped client systems. 

In relation to institution building, strategic organizations in a 
developing society are at an advantage; for, compared to a run-of-the- 
mill corporation or a government bureau, they start with transforma- 
tional missions. The initial choices, however, are important. For 
instance, if individuals with bureaucratic or political orientation are 
made in charge of the fledgeling strategic organization, the chances are 
that the organization will get 'set' as a bureaucracy or as a 'spoils 
system’, If, however, persons with a sense of mission, a team building, 
participative decision making orientation, concern for quality, and 
strong networking capabilities are put in charge, it is likely that they 
will recruit like-minded persons, and institution building values will 
get set (Ganesh and Joshi, 1985). More often than not, the resource 
dependence of the strategic organization on the government takes its 
toll, and the strategic organization degenerates into a sick organization, 
heavily bureaucratized and politicized. In terms of life-cycles 
(Cameron and Whetten, 1981), the strategic organization may have 
two opposite ones: an organic youth with a bureaucratic or political 
head, goal displacement (Etzioni, 1964), the institutionalization of 
bureaucratic values or the values of the ‘spoils system’, decay and 
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degeneration into sickness; versus an organic youth with a dedicated, 
participative, well connected professional as head, capability devel- 
opment, team building, goal elaboration, innovative thrust, and 
market or domain penetration and impact. 

Research on alternative institution building life-cycles should offer 
insights into effective transformation of blueprints and bureaucracies 
into living bridges to social growth. 

A hypothesis is suggested: 


Ho The more mission congruent the initial choices of chief executive and 
top managers, and the greater their freedom to recruit personnel, 
develop policies, operational goals, activities and structures, the 
greater will be mission accomplishment by the strategic organization. 


Innovation and Change in Strategic Organizations 


Though the strategic organization may often be large and bureau- 
cratic, its business is pioneering innovation, and change culminating in 
socio-economic development. As perceptive observers of bureaucratic 
organizations have noted, their bureaucratization impedes the intro- 
duction of innovations; but once the initial resistance is overcome, the 
pressure for standardization can expedite organizationwide adoption 
of the innovation or change (Chaganti, 1979; Rowe and Boise, 1973). 
The need, therefore, is to set a precedent. Thus, attempts to create 
innovative precedents in marginal parts of the bureaucratized strategic 
Organization or in its marginal activities should facilitate the diffusion 
of the innovation in other parts of the organization. Decentralization 
and local action research should, therefore, be useful (De, 1984). 
Organizational leadership may play a critical role; whether it is entre- 
preneurial and development oriented or conservative and bureaucratic 
could make a substantial difference to the strategic organization's 
innovativeness (Drucker, 1985; Khandwalla, 1987b; Peters and 
Waterman, 1982; Peterson, 1981). Preference for novel outputs, 
Creativity, experimentation, dynamic young managers, discipline and 
efficiency may be the strategic policy choices needed to generate a 
powerful innovation impulse in the organization (Khandwalla, 1987b). 
A relatively flat structure, the creation of small work groups, and a 
reasonably effective formal as well as informal information, control, 
and planning system may be the structural devices necessary for 
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innovations to take place (Bleicher, Bleicher and Paul, 1983; Drucker, 
1985; Quinn, 1985). Certain mechanisms can speed up organizational 
learning in new ventures, such as pilot projects and phased expansions, 
parallel efforts and ‘shoot outs’ (Quinn, 1985). Like other large, 
bureaucratic organizations, strategic organizations tend to accumulate 
once useful, currently obsolete practices, policies, and structures. A 
major opportunity for innovation would be for the management to 
periodically question: If the organization were to start all over again, 
which of its products, technologies, goals, strategies, policies, struc- 
tures, and practices that it now has would it acquire? (Drucker, 1985). 
Such a question offers tremendous opportunities for spring cleaning, 
and for substituting the obsolete with the currently and futuristically 
useful. Periodic informal meetings between top level managers and 
junior, younger managers may be productive. At these meetings, the 
latter may be encouraged to share their aspirations and ideas for the 
organization, and top level managers may provide briefing on the 
organization’s missions, goals, opportunities, threats, and constraints. 
Such meetings would help to institutionalize a culture of innovation. 
The diffusion of innovations within a strategic organization (or a 
group of similar strategic organizations) can be expedited if details of 
innovations, both successes and failures, are circulated throughout the 
organization (or group of organizations) (Drucker, 1985). 

There may be much potential for innovations at middle management 
levels in strategic organizations because these levels are commonly 
staffed by relatively young technocrats and professional managers 
raring for change. But the adoption of innovations at the lower rungs 
may be a difficult process in strategic organizations because it requires 
considerable coalition building activity that cuts across functional and 
role specialization barriers. Innovation agentry may require a variety of 
skills relatively scarce even in professional managers: ability to diagnose 
innovation opportunities; generate creative and relevant ideas; market 
ideas to colleagues and superiors; understand and manage the politics 
of innovation; and build a team for implementing the innovation 
(Kanter, 1982). 

Some important research areas vis-à-vis innovation and change in 
strategic organizations are the way in which centralization and de- 
centralization affect the adoption of different kinds of innovations, the 
role of top management ideology, spring cleaning as a spur to inno- 
vation, vertical two-way communications and innovation, strategic 
policy choices and innovation, and effective change agentry at middle 
management levels. 
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Some hypotheses are proposed here: 


Hu In a change resisting, bureaucratic strategic organization, the more 
local the innovations, the greater will be mission accomplishment by 
the strategic organization through innovative means. 

Hs The more entrepreneurial, organic, participative, and professional 
the top management, the greater will be mission accomplishment by 
the strategic organization through pioneering and innovative actions. 

Hw The more decentralized the organization and the more it recruits or 
trains change agents at middle levels of management, the greater will 
be mission accomplishment by the strategic organization through 
innovative means. 


Revitalization of Sick Strategic Organizations 


Organizational sickness has become a global phenomenon. Orga- 
nizations, even in the developed west, despite easy access to high 
quality technocrats and managerial personnel, fall victims to rapid 
change, too much complexity, competition, or too many restrictions 
(Bibeault, 1982; Slatter, 1984). Sickness seems to be rampant in the 
developing world. In India alone over 1,50,000 manufacturing units 
(mostly small-scale units) are sick; a significant percentage of public 
enterprises remain loss making units; and sickness in the large, quasi- 
governmental institutions and governmental departments seems 
rampant (Khandwalla, 1983-84). Fortunately, turnaround research, 
both in the west and in the Third World, especially in India, has led to 
the identification of useful models of effective turnaround management 
(Hegde, 1982). 

Because of their large size, complex, unfamiliar, long-term missions, 
and a strong interface with the government, strategic organizations are 
quite prone to organizational sickness which is manifested as low 
morale, in-fighting, a poor public image, sacrificing quality for the 
sake of targetry, and mission failure. Given the often fuzzy goals of 
strategic organizations, the recognition of sickness itself may take a 
long time (Brown, 1984). If a spoils system has been installed, the 
beneficiaries in the political system and in the organization may resist 
curative actions. Therefore, even if there is recognition of sickness, an 
effective consensus to do something about it may take long to emerge. 
These delays may, of course, aggravate sickness. It may not be easy to 
find the right person to revive a sick strategic organization, partly 
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because of the high risk of failure, and partly because the kind of 
manager needed to revitalize a sick organization may be very different 
from the run-of-the-mill professional manager (Bibeault, 1982). The 
turnaround manager needs to be some sort of an entrepreneur who 
can quickly see, and seize, opportunities in a murky situation; a 
missionary who can mobilize a demoralised workforce for the heroic 
efforts required for the turnaround; a team builder who, through 
participative decision making, can put together a team of dedicated 
managers for operating the turnaround; an expert negotiator who can 
negotiate concessions and support from the organization’s various 
stakeholders for speeding turnaround; a professional manager who 
can plug the biggest loopholes in the operating management systems; a 
creative learner who enters an unfamiliar organizational system, quickly 
learns the ropes, and evolves a custom-made turnaround strategy; and 
an institution builder who attaches tremendous importance to the 
values he or she prizes, and disseminates them by setting a personal 
example. A right top management team, instead of an individual, may 
find it easier to turnaround a sick strategic organization (Hanumanthrao, 
1981; Paramesvar, 1983). It may make sense for developing countries 
to raise a cadre of turnaround managers. 

Several research questions can be raised here. Why is it that a 
disproportionately large number of strategic organizations do not 
seem to have an internal capability to prevent sickness or cure them- 
selves and must pathetically wait for outsiders to set them right? 
(Khandwalla, 1983-84; Padaki and Shanbhag, 1984; Slatter, 1984). 
What could be the sizing up strategies of strangers who come in as 
rescuers? What initial actions of rescuers could unfreeze a sick orga- 
nization; what actions would ensure a direction change; and what 
actions could consolidate a turnaround? How can a society provide its 
strategic organizations with the right kinds of turnaround Nager 

Some hypotheses are proposed here: 


Hw The quicker the detection of sickness by the control environment, the 
faster will be tbe turnaround of the strategic organization. 

His Given predominantly internal causes of sickness, the faster the re- 
placement of the top management by an outsider individual or team 
with qualities of dynamism and professionalism, the faster will be 
the turnaround of the strategic organization. 

Hs Given predominantly internal causes of sickness, the greater the 
concentration of initial effort in quick pay-off credibility building 
efforts, mobilization of the staff, and the cooption of the stakeholders 
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in tbe turnaround, tbe faster will be tbe turnaround of tbe strategic 
organization. 


Concluding Comments 


OB for social development is an exciting and overdue paradigm 
shift from organizational narcissism. The primary instrumentality of 
this paradigm shift is research focus on the strategic organizations of 
the developing world, especially on motivation and control, coordi- 
nation, boundary spanning, innovation and change, growth management, 
institution building, and sickness and revitalization. Such a paradigm 
shift would not only make OB immeasurably more relevant to over 
two-thirds of the globe's population, it should bring in its wake 
exciting new concepts, approaches, and techniques that may revolu- 
tionize OB. 

Fortunately, the opportunities for studying strategic organizations 
in Third World countries are tremendous. The strategic organization 
tends to be rife with ‘people’ problems thanks to its daunting missions, 
bureaucratic structure, kinship oriented staff, and conservative clientele. 
Both the control environment and the strategic organization’s man- 
agement should generally be keen to get whatever help they can from 
the social scientist in order to tame the beast. 

Besides this, strategic organizations in a developing society, especially 
the apex and spearhead ones, are perpetually trying out something or 
the other. One year it may be diversification; another year computer- 
ization, or structural reorganization, or MBO, or quality circle, or 
T-group, or stress management, or creativity training, or OD, etc. The 
point is that strategic organizations in developing societies offer ex- 
ceptionally rich sites for natural experiment type research. In the 
latter, there is experimental manipulation, but the choice of the vari- 
ables to be manipulated, and how, rests with the management, and not 
with the researcher (Scott, 1965). All that the OB researcher has to do 
is to contact the strategic organization intending to do an experiment 
and negotiate ‘before’, ‘during’, and ‘after’ measurements of structure, 
strategy, style, culture, leadership, values, or whatever else the OB 
researcher fancies. An extensive natural experiment based research 
strategy should provide invaluable data for OB conceptualizing and 
technologizing. Table 5 summarizes some significant OB research 
issues pertaining to the strategic organizations of the Third World. 
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Table 5 Some OB Issues and Research Opportunities vis-à-vis Strategic Organizations 
— NR S: 
OB issues in strategic Significant opportunities for further OB research 


organizations 


— IIIIIaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaħĂÅ 


1. Motivation and control in 1. 


strategic organizations 


2. Coordination, conflict $ 


resolution, and inter- 
personal collaboration in 


strategic organizations 2. 


3. Boundary management in š; 


Strategic organizations 


Impediments to offering extrinsic and intrinsic 
motivators, particularly challenging, socially 
relevant jobs 


. Research on such other powerful and durable 


motivators at work as work dedication and 
conscientiousness, extension motivation, patrio- 
tism, pioneering-innovating motivation, the 
need to sacrifice for a cause 


- Research on inspiring, charismatic, missionary 


type of leadership found more commonly in 
military organizations in war time and among 
political leaders of revolutionary movements 


. Consequences of using bureaucratic forms of 


performance control (hierarchy, budgets, rules). 
Potential for using self, peer group, and ideo- 
logical forms of control 


Effect on coordination and collaboration ot 
‘fair’, qualifications based, non-nepotistic hiring 
Practices, ‘generation gap’, etc. 

Potential for improving coordination and col- 
laboration through greater emphasis on mis- 
sionary motivation of selected personnel, 
indoctrination of staff into organizational 
mission, institution and team building processes 


. Need to research the right mix of bureaucratic, 


behavioural, and culture specific coordination, 
conflict resolution, and collaboration inducing 
mechanisms 


Control environment's management of interface 
with the strategic organization 


. Strategic organization's management of inter- 


face with the control environment, especially 
networking within the control environment for 
support to the organization 


. Client development by strategic organizations 
. Technology acquisition management by strate- 


gic organizations 


- Networking with other organizations for mis- 


sion accomplishment 
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4. Growth management in 
strategic organizations 


5. Institution building in 
strategic organizations 


6. Innovation and change in 
strategic organizations 


Rapid organizational learning strategies for 
growth in unfamiliar areas (pilot projects, single 
goals, phasing, starting, small, starting small in 
the most difficult part of the domain) 


. Organizational strategies for withdrawing from 


domains in which developmental missions are 
completed 


. Establishment of criteria of success for mission 


accomplishment 


. Negotiation of support from the control envi- 


ronment for growth goals and initiatives 


. Implications of growth for organizational 


structure, staff motivation, coordination 


. Leadership needed at operating levels to 


manage growth 


. The long-term effects of initial policy, structure, 


and other choices for institution building 


. Socialization processes for institution building 
. Leadership style for institution building 
. How strategic organizations can capitalize on 


their inherent external legitimacy 


. How core values get introduced and institu- 


tionalized in the strategic organization 


. How institutionalized core values affect the 


strategy, structure, performance pattern, etc., of 
the strategic organization 


. Alternative institution building life-cycles of 


strategic organizations 


. Cooption of appropriate social cultural mecha- 


nisms in institution building 


. The use of OD technology for institution 


building 


. The role of precedents in the diffusion of in- 


novations within strategic organizations. Facili 
tators of precedent creation 


. Creation of a culture of innovation in the face of 


bureaucratic structure. The role of top manage- 
ment leadership, strategic choices 


. Organizational structure and control systems 


that are congruent with innovationist emphasis 


. Innovation spurring ^ practices—periodic 


junking of obsolete practices, periodic informal 
meetings between top level and junior managers, 
circulation of diagnoses of organization successes 
as well as failures within the organization, local 
action research 


7. Revitalization of sick 
strategic organizations 
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. Innovation change agentry within the strategic 


organization at operating levels 


. Proneness of the strategic organization to fall 


sick (because of large size, bureaucratization 
due to external dependency, etc.) 


. Factors that inhibit self-cure by the strategic 


organization 


. Internal and external recognition of the sickness 


of the strategic organization and the develop- 
ment of indicators of organizational sickness 


. Traits and abilities of effective turnaround 


managers/! 
. Initial actions for ‘unfreezing’ a paralyzed stra- 


tegic organization, for initiating a change of 
direction, and for consolidating a revitalization 


. Mechanisms for preventing recurrence of sick- 


ness 


Panel Discussions on Strategic Organizations 


Ram Moban Rao* 


S... panel discussions were planned at the Conference to 
focus attention on strategic organizations. 


1. What OBS practitioners in strategic organizations want from 
OBS. 

. What OBS can offer to strategic organizations. 

. Management excellence in strategic organizations. 

. Revitalization of ailing strategic organizations. 

. Institution building in strategic organizations. 

. Human resource development in strategic organizations. 

. Human motives that aid the contribution of strategic organiza- 
tions to social development. 


Mp O" VA + ow ho 


To maximize dialogue, the panels consisted of scholars and practi- 
tioners. The summaries of panel discussions and points made are as 
follows: 


A. Panel Session on ‘What OBS Practitioners in 
Strategic Organizations Want from OBS’ 


Chairman: Rolf Lynton, (Johns Hopkins and USAID) 
Panelists: Kartikeya Sarabhai (Viksat and Centre for Environ- 
mental Education); Anil Shah (IAS, Aga Khan 


* Research Staff, Larsen and Toubro Chair, IIM, Ahmedabad. 
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Foundation); and Tarun Sheth (Hindustan Lever 
Limited) 
Rapporteurs: Keith D'Souza (XLRI) and V.J. Mathew (IIMA) 


1. The practitioner's concern focuses on two basic questions: (a) 
What is the range of uses OBS can be put to in strategic 
organizations? (b) What is the link between OBS interventions 
in such organizations and the wider developmental context? 

2. An organization should enable people to develop their potential 
by providing them with opportunities, autonomy, and freedom. 
It is necessary to get the right kind of people rather than 
indoctrinate them. They must possess high levels of motivation 
to excel in their roles. 

3. As far as voluntary organizations are concerned, small groups of 
motivated individuals working autonomously are found to be 
very effective. But how to preserve group identity when an 
organization grows large? How to keep group identity high as 
well as maintain organizational identity? Continuous i 
diffusion to all levels and participation by all members is im- 
portant in strategic organizations. Similarly, networking for 
inter-institutional coordination and collaboration is needed. 
OBS should look into these issues. 

4. In the Third World, the government establishes organizations 
for social development, but it does not treat them as strategic 
organizations. Flexibility of recruitment and the ease of resource 
mobilization are two important reasons why the government 
prefers the establishment of these organizations. But the gov- 
ernment does not provide adequate autonomy to these organiza- 
tions, hence, they develop a dependence prone relationship with 
the government. 

5. Interestingly, at the moment insufficient linkages and networking 
between various governmental agencies involved in develop- 
mental work exist. The government’s concern is with budgetary 
targets rather than with actual results. One of the state govern- 
ments in India introduced Management by Objectives (MBO) 
during the seventies. It worked for five years but was eventually 
discontinued. 

6. Lack of motivation among functionaries at different levels in 
governmental organizations is a significant problem. There is 
little scope for awarding financial rewards for good performance. 
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In such circumstances how to motivate employees of the gov- 
ernment? OBS can probe into this tricky area. Similarly, OBS 
can help the government in de-ritualizing training, and making it 
need based and job related. 

7. Even in the conventional business enterprise sector, the wider 
roles of OBS should be emphasized. There is a need to clarify 
the role of human resource development as distinct from the 
personnel function. In industry, OBS has been overidentified 
with team building. OBS can help organizations become effective 
and innovative. Some important facets of organizational func- 
tioning amenable to OBS interventions are outlined here. 


The selection of key people (including the chief executive) in 
the organization. 

Training senior managers to develop their juniors. 

The proper handling of power in organizations. 

Improving the performance of the average employee. 
Identifying factors affecting the success or failure of chief 
executives. 

Helping family businesses to grow into professionally managed 
organizations. 

Helping organizations cope with changes in the environment: 
Helping organizations with the choice of relevant structures. 
Training people to enable them to play multiple roles in 
organizations. 

The management of creativity and innovation. 


8. The practitioners tend to treat OBS theories with contempt. 
There should be an attitudinal change among the practitioners 
and academics, resulting in active collaboration. At the same 
time, OBS researchers should utilize various research methodo- 
logies rather than rely solely on questionnaire surveys. 


B. Panel Session on ‘What OB Can Offer to Strategic Organizations’ 


Chairman: Robert Golembiewski (Georgia University) 

Panelists: Jagdeep Chhokar (IIMA) and David Brown (Boston 
University and IDR) 

Rapporteurs: Rajshree Mahtani (IIMA) and Subhash Durlabhji 
(IRMA) 
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1. The concept of strategic organizations as described in the con- 
ference background paper is very different from that in tradi- 
tional OBS literature. OBS will need to be vision driven (that is, 
have a vision of social development) rather than technique driven if 
it aspires to play a beneficial role in socio-economic development. 

2. There is need for fresh thinking, though on the base of the 
existing body of knowledge. There is also a need for integrating 
micro and macro OBS in order to make it more relevant to 
strategic organizations. Moreover, in order to work with vision 
driven organizations, OBS professionals need to acquire a vision 
pertinent to social dévelopment. 

3. Greater clarity is required as to how to utilize existing OBS 
knowledge for making strategic organizations effective. For 
example, the existing OBS knowledge can help clarify the fol- 


lowing: 


The identification and selection of key people for strategic 
organizations. 

The nuances of the socialization process in strategic organi- 
zations. 

The institution building process in strategic organizations. 
The kind of effectiveness parameters which are of relevance 
to strategic organizations. 

The kind of organizational forms which are relevant. 


4. So far not much work has been done on the environment of 
strategic organizations. How does the organization gain legiti- 
macy? How is networking done? How do strategic organizations 
come into being and why do they decline? What is the nature of 
organizational processes (e.g., decision making, conflict man- 
agement) in these organizations? To be able to locate meaningful 
answers to these questions, OBS needs to innovate new research 
methods as the existing ones may not be very relevant. 

5. OBS as a field of knowledge has the potential to link organiza- 
tions with large systems. Perhaps it should continue to focus on 
the effectiveness of organizations, including strategic organiza- 
tions. It may, however, have to redefine the context of effec- 
tiveness. 

6. OBS does have a role to play in social development; but it 
should evolve through the involvement of academics, managers, 
and consultants. They can help strategic organizations define 
their niches. Ideas could be generated on building innovative 
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and entrepreneurial strategic organizations. At the same time, 
there is a need to disseminate success stories of OBS interven- 
tions in strategic organizations. Such concerted moves can build 
credibility about what OBS can offer to strategic organizations. 


C. Panel Session on ‘Management Excellence in 
Strategic Organizations" 


Chairman: D.V. Kapoor (Usha Martin Industries) 

Panelists: Uma Jain (CMC); Dennyson Pereira (L & T); and 
Robert Rosenfeld (University of Warwick) 

Rapporteurs: Gautam Raj Jain (Entrepreneurship Development 
Institute) and S. Sundaram (TVS) 


1. CMC Limited, a Government of India enterprise, was established 
in the seventies to take over IBM's business when it left India. It 
has registered a phenomenal growth during the past decade, 
especially during the last four years when it increased its sales 
some five times. It is poised to grow at a fast pace during the 
next decade. Such growth has been possible because of certain 
core values the enterprise adheres to. It has evolved a clear-cut 
mission and philosophy. It values its organization members 
above everything else and provides autonomy and freedom to 
them. It has fostered a climate of openness. The organization has 
striven to obliterate status differences. There are no special 
canteens for officers; all the employees eat in the same canteen. 

The distribution of resources in CMC is task related: every 
worthwhile, innovative idea gets an opportunity to be tried and 
tested out. The organization has evolved very flexible and 
cand we nel policies, For example, there is no fixed 
nu of days of leave given to employees; they avail of the 
facility depending on their needs. Such a system operates on the 
basis of trust, and indicates the prevalence of an organization 
wide culture of trust. 

Leadership revolving around the incumbent chief executive 
has led to the existing culture in CMC. Beliefs, values and 
Practices spread from the top leadership to the rest of the 
organization. There are functions like the two-yearly CMC Fest 
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(festival) which brings together all the professionals of the organ- 
ization for an exchange of ideas and plans for the future. There 
is also the yearly CMC Day to highlight the contributions of 
organization members. It is, however, too early to say whether 
the culture of CMC will endure should the current chief execu- 
tive leave the organization. 

. Larsen and Toubro Limited (L & T), a private secto: ‘blue chip’ 
equipment manufacturer, is a product of the vision of two 
European engineers. They started from scratch, seized opportu- 
nities in the environment, and set L & T on the course of 
sustained growth. L & T has continuously practiced the strategy 
of innovative technological growth combined with sound finan- 
cial strength. The organization encourages and rewards innovative 
ideas, irrespective of their source in the enterprise. 

L & T has continuously emphasized the need for technology 
appropriate to meet the demands of a developing nation like 
India. It scans the environment for relevant ideas by maintaining 
linkages with governmental, technological and research institu- 
tions in the country. Ideas thus generated spur the innovative 
and adaptive ability of the organization to come out with relevant 
products to serve the needs of society. 

L & T displays a strong streak of crítical introspection within 

the organization. It refers to old decisions and projects and 
critically evaluates them to learn from its own lapses. The culture 
of documentation in the organization encourages the recording 
and preservation of past decisions. It greatly helps sustain the 
process of critical introspection. 
. Successful strategic change in an organization is a function of the 
alignment with the context within which such change occurs. 
The context has outer and inner dimensions. Outer context 
consists of markets, competition, governmental regulation, etc. 
Inner context, on the other hand, is concerned with factors like 
the organization's leadership, processes and management prac- 
tices. 

The Spanish Oil Cooperative was not able to manage its inner 
as well as outer contexts. Its technology was obsolete. It faced 
stiff competition from European firms after Spain's entry into 
the EEC. It was losing its domestic market and was unable to 
attract competent professional managers as its compensation 
structure was very unattractive. However, this stagnant situation 
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for the cooperative changed dramatically with the induction of a 
fresh top management team, and the redefinition of the mission 
and objectives of the organization. It began to identify and 
encourage innovators in the organization. Gradually a new cul- 
ture was built up in the organization. The cooperative is in the 
process of being transformed into a corporation. 

4. The practice of management excellence means not only having 
the right strategy but also the building up of a relevant culture 
to translate vague aspirations into clear-cut visible outputs and 
results. 


D. Panel Session on ‘Revitalization of 
Ailing Strategic Organizations’ 


Chairman: David Brown (Boston University and IDR) 

Panelists: Pradip Khandwalla (IIMA) and M.K. Raju 
(Consultant) 

Rapporteurs: Asha Bhandarkar (Institute of Public Enterprise) 
and C.M. Ramesh (IIMA) 


1, Huge amounts are invested in Third World public enterprises. 
Many public enterprises in India were set up with the hope that 
they would play a strategic role in the modernization of the 
Indian economy. A large number of these strategic organizations 
have not lived up to the initial high expectations. Over the years, 
many have become sick and continue to be beset by problems 
like political interference, shortage of resources, poor labour 
relations, extreme differentiation and conflict, poor quality of 
output, and low productivity. Several of these enterprises are 
perpetually in the red. 

2. A common feature of many ailing public enterprises is poor 
management of their ongoing activities. Adopting structural 
solutions like creation of holding companies neither prevents 
nor cures sickness. The absence of managerial commitment to a 
shared common purpose and vision has precipitated many of the 
ills in these enterprises. Hands-on experience as chief executive 
and as consultant to sick units indicates that if an initial diagnosis 
reveals that the enterprise is viable, positive changes in perfor- 
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mance parameters can be brought about in a matter of months. 
A consultant must negotiate full independence in making the 
diagnosis and must stay on to oversee the implementation of the 
rescue package. If the problem lies with the management, the 
consultant must fearlessly say so and insist on any needed 
changes in the management. It is important that all the stake- 
holders—government, financial institutions, unions, manage- 
ment, major creditors, etc.—support the rescue package. 

3. The turnaround and revitalization of sick enterprises is a complex 
process. Generally, the context is favourable to the turnaround 
of strategic sick public enterprises (PEs). The strategic PEs have 
almost unlimited access to government, financial and other re- 
sources. Moreover, in spite of public criticism, these PEs often 
enjoy the support of the public. Significantly, they have managers 
who can take effective action given proper leadership. The 
challenge lies in actualizing this potential into results. The neces- 
sary condition for turnaround is the shift in the organization's 
orientation from one of helplessness to one of mastery, that is, 
the feeling that ‘We can do it!’ Most likely, such optimism could 
be generated by a new chief executive rather than by the present 
incumbent who has presided over the progressive deterioration 
of the PE. 

4. There have been many instances of successful turnaround even 
without the help of consultants. The turnaround managers 
unfroze the prevalent climate of helplessness in the organization. 
Initially, quick visible results were sought to be achieved to earn 
credibility and to demonstrate that ‘things can be done’ in the 
organization. By setting personal examples of discipline, integrity, 
collaborative openness, and a blistering pace, the turnaround 
managers identified and developed a core team to engineer the 
turnaround. Collaborative and participative decision making 
was emphasized. The organization's strategic mission was em- 
phasized. A shared sense of purpose was evolved through active 
involvement of people at different levels of the organization. 
Concrete goals were set for achievement. Once the commitment 
of the rank and file to the goals was assured, complacency about 
achieving them was not allowed to develop. Further, methods 
were developed to monitor closely the implementation of pro- 
grammes and timely corrective action was taken wherever 
necessary. 
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5. But initial successes are not enough. A continuous stream of 
successes is necessary to build confidence. Initiatives to pro- 
fessionalize several areas of management of the PEs were taken. 
The institutionalization of such changes was emphasized by 
turnaround managers. 

6. In a nutshell, the revitalization of sick enterprises involves re- 
creating a vision, making it look realistic, getting managers to 
share such a vision, and developing staff commitment to it. It also 
necessitates changing the internal environment from one of 
hopelessness to that of surging optimism. These steps culminate 
in the organization's rededication to excellence and effective 
functioning. 

7. There are numerous instances of turnaround and revitalization 
of once sick strategic organizations. This is a rich field for OBS 
researchers to probe. The complex nature of turnaround pro- 
cesses needs to be researched. For instance, why are sick organi- 
zations so pathetically dependent on outsiders for turnaround? 
How come they lose their self-curing capacity? How does the 
newcomer chief executive, usually unfamiliar with the organiza- 
tion's markets, technology and operating problems, understand 
80 quickly what needs to be done? How can forceful turnaround 
action shade into a culture of innovative professionalism which 
then leads to extensive decentralization? 


E. Panel Session on ‘Institution Building in Strategic Organization’ 


Chairman: — Rolf Lynton (Johns Hopkins and USAID) 

Panelists: R.S. Brijnath (ITC); Pulin Garg (IIMA) and Anil 
Shah (Aga Khan Foundation) 

Rapporteurs: A.K. Happali (IIMA) and Pranabesh Roy (IIMA) 


1. The word ‘institution’ is increasingly being used and it has 
acquired new meanings and connotations. At the micro-level, 
the term is being used to connote how people hold organizational 
maps in their minds. This term is also used to describe an 
organization which has acquired social value, that is, has become 
something more than a mundane organization. 
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2. The following are the necessary conditions which an organization 
ought to fulfill before it can be called an institution: 


It has creative linkages with its ecology. Such linkages are 
necessary in an era like ours portending major ecological 
disasters all around. 

It upholds and practices the concept of trusteeship of re- 
sources. It endeavours to enrich the resources it receives and 
gives returns to society with added value. 

It tries to foster congenial internal processes. It provides its 
members autonomy and opportunity for growth. 

It enhances the personal worth and dignity of individuals. It 
also encourages psychological ownership of the organization 
by all instead of only by a few members of the organization. 
It provides an open place where people can make social and 
psychological equations irrespective of hierarchy. 

It exhibits tolerance of people owning up their mistakes 
without the fear of punitive retribution. 


3. Yet another way of judging whether an organization has become 
an institution is to use the following checklist: 


Is the organization valued by society? 
Does the organization welcome change? 
Are the structure and process in balance with each other? 
Does the organization respect non-human systems? 
Is the organizational ownership shared by many, not few? 
Does the organization have a sense of mission? 
Does the organization represent/enact for the whole society? 
Can people in the organization hold their strengths and 
weaknesses, successes and failures with dignity and grace? 
Is there place for mistakes in the organization? 
Are difference and dissent encouraged in the organization? 
Is it a place where walking side by side is encouraged? 
Is equal emphasis placed on personal authority and ascribed 
authority? 
Do people act out of living conviction? 
Does the leadership show concern with uncovering potential 
greater than its own? 
If answers to the above questions are positive, then institution 
building may have successfully taken root in the organization. 
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4. The above preconditions are centred around the mission and 
image, but not so much with the process of institution building. 
In institution building theory, there are other internal variables 
such as resources and programmes/activities. These can make 
explicit hazy and semi-articulated aspects like mission and 
leadership. The linkages between different organizational com- 
ponents become important. These are functional linkages, 
normative linkages, dispersed linkages, collegial linkages, and 
supportive linkages. 

5. It is necessary to prepare a map of these linkages to determine 
whether institution building is proceeding smoothly or not. 
One has to take cognizance of various factors and do a good deal 
of spadework before drawing up the map. This is extremely 
essential for institution building in strategic organizations. 

6. What are the implications of the strategic nature of strategic 
organizations for the institution building process? Strategic 
organizations are involved in pioneering and innovative pro- 
grammes. In these organizations there is need for experimenta- 
tion and for multiple value systems. Strategic organizations are 
continuously in a learning situation given the developmental con- 
text. These organizations cannot adhere to any one strong system 
of management perfection. The strategic organization needs to 
be ambidextrous, combining both divergent and convergent 
thinking competencies. It should be divergent while searching 
for options. It must be convergent in the phase of implementing 
its choice. These are opposing values and processes and institu- 
tion building in the strategic organization necessarily implies 
providing room for these and other opposing tendencies. 

7. A premier management development institute in the country 
had an opportunity to take a critical look at its mission, objectives 
and activities when a new chief executive took over recently. 
The first step taken by the new chief executive was to prepare a 
position paper on the scenario for management development 
programmes till the end of the century. Immediately afterwards, 
he convened a meeting of his faculty colleagues to discuss the 
paper. But his colleagues were much more concerned about 
mundane problems like availability of typewriters and office 
space. The chief executive not only accepted his colleagues’ 
criticism but also initiated action to solve problems. These moves 
built up the credibility of the chief executive. The monthly 
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general meetings with his colleagues fostered a free exchange of 

ideas and opinions. These moves fostered a culture of openness. 

The chief executive also initiated moves to attract new assign- 

ments and opportunities for the organization. He ensured that 

all the professional colleagues were busy with programmes and 

activities. Focussing on programmes assumes great importance 

in institution building. Otherwise, the entire effort tends to 
fizzle out. 

8. The United States Peace Corps was a strategic organization. A 
critical concern facing the organization was how to keep itself 
innovative. It adopted the principle of five year flush, that is, no 
person could work for the Peace Corps for more than five years. 
But this had its own problems: the organization had little operating 
memory. Nevertheless, this is an interesting example of keeping 
a strategic organization innovative and creative. This could be 
tried out in other organizations as well. 

9, Many strategic organizations outlive their utility and become 
stagnant and moribund. Would it be possible to institutionalize 
the destruction of stagnant organizations in case all attempts to 
revitalize them fail? 


F. Panel Session on ‘Human Resource Development in 
Strategic Organizations’ 


Chairman: Geoffrey MacKechnie (Dublin University) 

Panelists: D.V. Kapoor (Usha Martin); D. Nagabrahmam 
(IRMA) and T.V. Rao (IIMA) 

Rapporteurs; Rakesh Kumar (IIMA) and K. Pichholiya (IIMA) 


1. An understanding of the role of human resources development 
(HRD) in strategic organizations can come about only by cate- 
gorizing these organizations. There are three types: 


Strategic profit oriented manufacturing organizations (such 
as SAIL). 

Strategic institutions (such as banks, IDBI). 

Strategic social development agencies (such as government 
organizations, voluntary groups). 
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The human resource development needs of each of these types 
of organizations could vary. Pertinent questions are: Who are 
the strategic individuals in these organizations? What are the 
strategic tasks in such organizations? Answers to these questions 
would vary depending upon the type of organization one is 
dealing with. For example, in Type 1 organizations senior and 
top managers may need to be provided with HRD. But in Type 3 
organizations, the development of field level workers should be 
the prime focus of HRD efforts because they play a critical role 
in translating the organization's mission into reality. 

2. Can HRD systems be extended from their conventional orga- 
nization moorings to community settings? If HRD professionals 
want to play a useful role in developmental organizations, they 
should help build capability in, and empower, the downtrodden 
and the exploited. This necessitates a dramatic shift in the 
stances and orientation of HRD professionals. 

3. HRD should help prevent strategic organizations from becom- 
ing bureaucratic and procedure oriented. HRD is more a value 
than a process; it should guard against standardization and 
becoming a package of training programmes and performance 
appraisal techniques. 

4. The role of HRD should differ according to the kind of organi- 
zation we are dealing with. For instance, in profit oriented 
organizations, it should help foster pioneering innovativeness 
among managers. In public organizations, the emphasis could be 
on constructive values and the clarification of goals, since this is 
one area which is ambiguous. Similarly, in social development 
organizations HRD should deal with multi-cultural settings. It 
should help develop leaders in these organizations who necessarily 
deal with diverse clientele. 

5. The level at which HRD can make the initial intervention also 
depends on the type of organization. In profit centred enterprises, 
its efforts can begin at the top and then gradually percolate to 
the bottom. In social development organizations, on the other 
hand, HRD interventions must begin at the bottom and then 
gradually progress upwards. 

6. In the ultimate analysis HRD is not a magic formula. Its success 
depends on integrating it with other management and techno- 
logical systems in the organization. It should, at the same time, 
move away from an obsession with techniques to a concern with 
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values and mission encompassing not only the organization, but 
even the larger environment (particularly in the case of social 
development agencies). Thus the conventiorial HRD professional 
needs to widen his/her perspective if he/she would like to play a 
rewarding role in strategic organizations. 


G. Panel Session on ‘Human Motives that Aid the Contribution of 


Strategic Organizations to Social Development’ 


Chairman: Robert House (University of Toronto) 
Panelists: P.B. Naganand Kumar (Mudra Communications); 


Prayag Mehta (Participation and Development 
Centre) and T.V. Rao (IIMA) 


Rapporteurs: C.M. Ramesh and Ranjini Swamy (IIMA) 


t 


The motivational profiles of people joining different kinds of 
organizations could be very different. Very little is known about 
this and there is a need for extensive research. What are the 
motive profiles required of individuals entering strategic organi- 
zations? What mechanisms develop and sustain the motive pro- 
files of people in these organizations? The answers to these 
questions are tentative and they need to.be buttressed with 
empirical evidence. 


. Àn important motive may be work dedication, the disposition of 


an individual to perform inherently unsatisfying and unattractive 
tasks as long as they are perceived to be organizationally appro- 
priate. Strategic organizations often entail many routine, painful, 
frustrating, or dull tasks which could be accomplished more 
easily if the motive of work dedication is present. 


. Yet another motive relevant to strategic organizations is that of 


social achievement orientation, a sense of hope and a feeling that 
collectively conditions can be improved. Unfortunately, most 
individuals in strategic organizations may lack this orientation. 
There is a need for members in strategic organizations to develop 
the achievement motive and the pioneering-innovating motive to 
promote entrepreneurial behaviour, and the extension motive to 
promote institution building. 
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4. There may be several mechanisms to develop and sustain relevant 
motives in individuals. The early socialization process, primarily 
in the family setting, can provide people with several motives, 
including work dedication. Yet another significant influence 
could be the kind of education and training imparted to them. 
However, these mechanisms and processes are by themselves 
insufficient to sustain motive profiles of individuals in organiza- 
tions. Strategic organizations can initiate certain internal pro- 
cesses to ensure that their members imbibe the right motives. 
One such process is mentoring—providing mentors for indi- 
viduals entering these organizations. A mentor can sustain or 
even create new motive profiles by listening to the individual, 
providing him with support during stress, and instilling values 
through personal example. Also, socialization within the organi- 
zation itself through rewards and incentives may encourage 
people to acquire the relevant motives. 

5. Apart from work dedication and social achievement motives, 
individuals joining voluntary organizations need to have risk 
orientation, that is, preparedness to face unexpected and un- 
common situations. It is necessary for the strategic organization 
to be purposively selective about the kind of motives it wants to 
foster among its members in order to aid social development. 

6. Different motive profiles may be required in different types of 
strategic organizations. Decision makers of apex strategic orga- 
nizations may need high levels of extension motivation (concern 
for the well-being and development of others). Those of spear- 
head strategic organizations may need to have a strong pioneering- 
innovating motive. Those of cooperative or collectivist voluntary 
developmental organizations may need a strong social achieve- 
ment orientation. Different motive profiles may be needed at 
different levels or in different functional areas of the strategic 
organization. For instance, strong work dedication may be 
needed in those working on greenfield sites; strong achievement 
orientation in those producing or marketing the strategic orga- 
nization’s products or services. 


Controversy Management by 
Strategic Organizations 


` Summary of Shanti George’s* Paper (1986-87) ‘Development and 
Controversy: India’s National Dairy Development Board’ 


T more strategic the organization, and the stronger its 
developmental or change agent role, the more likely it is to provoke 
public controversies. Potentially, such controversies can focus public 
attention on strategic issues and mobilize public opinion. A public 
debate can enhance public accountability of these organizations and 
also lead to more effective and innovative options. However, an 
evasive, deceitful, or angry reaction to controversy can erode the 
strategic organization's credibility and be harmful to the society it 
seeks to serve. 

The National Dairy Development Board (NDDB), established at 
Anand (Gujarat) in 1965, is a strategic organization that has designed 
and operated a highly innovative dairy programme known as Operation 
Flood. The programme has been very controversial. NDDB was estab- 
lished to replicate in other parts of India a successful cooperative 
effort of farmers to pool their milk and market milk and milk products. A 
glut of dairy products in Europe led to the gift of milk products to 
India. Operation Flood was designed to recombine donated dairy 
products with locally produced milk for sale to metropolitan customers. 
The money realized was to be invested in improved marketing facilities 
and the creation of a national milk grid linking chilling plants, feeder 
balancing dairies, and product plants through a fleet of milk tankers. 
Milk production was to be enhanced by crossbreeding Indian cows 
with European strains, by increasing acreage under green fodder, and 


* Reader, Department of Sociology, Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi, 
Delhi. 
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by setting up cattle feed mills. The milk grid was based on the 
structure of village and district cooperative societies. The aim was 
national self-sufficiency in milk. While NDDB was the technical agency 
of dairy development, the Indian Dairy Corporation (IDC), located at 
Baroda (near Anand) was set up to sell milk products and invest the 
proceeds in marketing and production facilities. Both NDDB and IDC 
have the same chairman and board. Originally intended to end in five 
years, Operation Flood is still continuing after sixteen years, with the 
financial assistance of the World Bank, more ambitious coverage 
targets, and larger reliance on donated milk products. 

Operation Flood has not been criticized for corruption or nepotism, 
but it has come under attack for its bias towards large-scale producers 
and upper income consumers, for its failure to increase indigenous 
dairy production, and for its continuing dependence on donated 
European products. On the other hand, powerful groups including 
the Government of India, the World Bank, the European Economic 
Community, and other agencies involved with the Operation Flood 
programme have supported NDDB, and a number of Third World 
countries have shown an interest in replicating Operation Flood in 
their territories. 

The NDDB has not handled the controversy it has generated in 
a mature and positive manner. It has been accused of hostility towards 
independent researchers, pressuring organizations against funding 
critics’ research, over-reacting to criticism and ‘cooking’ data to 
counter criticism, etc. Its responses to four critical issues of social 
developmental significance indicate inappropriate management of 
controversy. The issues are: Would India’s use of food aid hasten the 
growth of dairy products, or would it lead to chronic dependence on 
donors? Ir Indian conditions of abundant labour, does it make sense 
to go in for sophisticated, capital intensive western plant and tech- 
nology? Should Operation Flood be aimed directly to benefit the 
poor, or should it be aimed at the better off in the hope of an eventual 
trickle down of benefits to the poor? How vital is milk, for which 
segment of the population, and is it a food crop or a cash crop? 

On each of these policy issues the NDDB continued to shift its 
stand over time to suit the audience it was addressing. At times and in 
some fora it proclaimed radical, anti-vested interests, national self- 
reliance, a programme-for-the-poor, and a programme-to-aid-increased- 
domestic-production; at other times and in other fora it sought to 
explain away continued dependence on imports, disclaimed the 
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objective of national self-sufficiency in dairy products, and pleaded for 
free international trade. At times it advocated modernization in the 
dairy industry; at other times it defended traditional methods. It 
claimed that Operation Flood increased milk productivity, but then 
disclaimed the NDDB's aim to increase productivity when the data 
did not support the claim. It claimed to help the poor market their 
milk, but purchased nearly 60 per cent of its milk from large farmers 
and only about 10 per cent from the landless, followed a policy of 
discouraging constituent cooperatives from giving loans to the weaker 
sections of rural society, and deleted the objective of improving the 
income of landless and small farmers from the later phases of Operation 
Flood. From milk as food for the poor it has resiled to the stance of 
milk-is-food-for-the-affluent. 

The NDDB’s doublespeak basically stems from serious defects in 
the Operation Flood programme, making the NDDB shift its stance 
when one or the other of its original aims has seemed unattainable. ` 
Political expediency for pushing a controversial programme through 
may also have been a factor. Another reason may be the ambiguous 
structure of the NDDB: Is it a private body or is it a government 
body? Is it a cooperative society or is it a corporation? Is it a Gujarat 
centred institution or an all-India or even international institution? 
Are the NDDB and the IDC one organization (same chairman and 
board), or different organizations? Is it a farmers’ organization or not? 
This structural ambiguity weakens accountability and permits the 
NDDB to take expedient stands. 

The NDDB case study suggests several do’s and dont's of contro- 
versy management by development oriented strategic organizations. 
These are: 


1. ‘Keep a dispassionate distance from your programme’ so that 
programme failure does not decimate the organization's credi- 
bility. 

2. ‘Do not promise the moon—you may be taken seriously.’ 

3. ‘Take note of strategic groups outside the organization.’ A 
developmental programme should not be shaped only with re- 
ference to the government, funding agencies, politicians, and 
bureaucrats, but also in consultation with other groups sharing 
developmental interests, such as voluntary organizations and 
social scientists. Such consultation would anticipate programme 
weaknesses. 
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‘Evaluation is good for you.’ 

‘Try to be your own strongest critic.’ 
‘It is all right to be wrong.’ 

‘React, but do not over-react.’ 
‘Maintain the dignity of debate.’ 


Pp A 


An open, professional, consultative, information generating response 
to controversy would strengthen strategic organizations and also 
create in the public a better understanding of developmental issues. 


A Contingency View of Controversy Management 


At the Conference, one of the discussants of George's paper, Pro- 
fessor Vijay Gaikwad of the IIMA, presented a contingency view of 
controversy management. How a strategic organization responds to 
controversy may depend on where the controversy is initiated, whether 
within the organization or outside it. There may be a professional 
response to internally initiated controversy; but a defensive or reactive 
response if the controversy is initiated by outside forces seen as hostile 
by the organization. The relevant questions to ask are: What sort of 
forces are involved in raising the controversy? Who is behind these 
forces? What are their stakes? What is their credibility? The organiza- 
tion’s response to controversy would depend on factors such as its 
own mission and objectives, long-term and short-term interests, and 
the nature of the controversy originating forces. Whether the organiza- 
tion’s response to controversy is positive or negative would depend on 
whether it views the controversy as a healthy or as a mischievious 
attempt. It may be useful to relate a variety of organizational responses 
to the perceived nature of the controversy, such as a positive, pro- 
fessionalist response; a retreatist response; an angry aggressive res- 
ponse; one leading to breakdown of communications; one aimed at 
misleading the public or the critics; and one using ruses. 
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ABSTRACT: 'Social development' is a term with several connotations. 
For the purposes of this paper, ‘development’ has multi-faceted 
outcomes, including expanded economic productivity, increased 
equity in the distribution of resources, enhanced self-reliance and 
self-determination at many levels, and wider freedom of choice for 
the members of the society involved. The concept of development 
discussed in this paper aspires to solving social problems that 
promote all these outcomes. This paper argues that many devel- 
opment problems are systems of self-reinforcing difficulties. Single 
organizations or institutions often do not have the resources needed 
to solve such problems, but ‘bridging institutions’ that unite diverse 
organizations may accomplish what is impossible for any of them 
working in isolation. Such bridging institutions are difficult to create 
_and maintain. Development oriented private voluntary organiza- 
tions (DOPVOs) are examples of one form of bridging institutions. 
Their experience can make DOPVOs particularly suited to work 
with ‘development partnerships’ that bring together diverse 
agencies—private, public, nongovernmental—to solve complex 
development problems. They may act as catalysts of new partner- 
ships, participate as partners in new coalitions, or serve as imple- 
mentors of partnership programmes. DOPVOs committed to insti- 
tutional development and creating development systems (rather 
than relief activities or local projects) are particularly likely to work 
effectively with development partnerships. This paper also draws 
on the analysis of development partnerships and DOPVOs to dis- 
cuss the role of social science in development. Social scientists 
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who can manage diverse constituencies in the service of develop- 
ment values and ideologies are positioned to evolve ideas that 
transform both their science and the process of development. 


S 

s ocial development’ is a term which has many connotations. 
For the purpose of this paper, ‘development’ has multifaceted out- 
comes, including expanded economic productivity, increased equity in 
the distribution of resources, enhanced self-reliance and self-determi- 
nation at many levels, and wider freedom of choice for the members of 
the society involved. Social and economic changes that expand one 
facet (e.g., economic productivity) at the expense of others (e.g., 
increased inequities in resource distribution) are not necessarily 
‘developmental’ in this view.' The concept of development discussed 
in this paper aspires to solving social problems in ways that promote 
all these outcomes. 

This paper argues that many development problems are systems of 
self-reinforcing difficulties. Single organizations or institutions often 
do not have the resources needed to solve such problems, but ‘bridging 
institutions’ that unite diverse organizations may accomplish what is 
impossible for any of them working in isolation. Such bridging institu- 
tions are difficult to create and maintain. They require active colla- 
boration among partners whose differences have led to conflict or 
avoidance in the past, and they pose special problems of convening 
diverse partners, articulating shared goals, and managing differences. 

Development oriented private voluntary organizations (DOPVOs) 
are examples of one form of bridging institutions. Their experience 
can make DOPVOs particularly suited to work with ‘development 
partnerships’ that bring together diverse agencies—private, public, 
non-governmental—to solve complex development problems. They 
may act as catalysts of new partnerships, participate as partners in new 
coalitions, or serve as implementors of partnership programmes. 
DOPVOs committed to institutional development and creating de- 
velopment systems (rather than relief activities or local projects) are 
particularly likely to work effectively with development partnerships. 

The paper will also draw on the analysis of development partnerships 
and DOPVOs to discuss the role of social science in development. 


Although ‘development’ for many early analysts referred primarily to economic 
development, more recent conceptions have articulated a variety of development out- 
comes. See Seers (1969, 1977), Goulet (1971), and de Kadt (1985). 
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Social scientists who can manage diverse constituencies in the service 
of development values and ideologies are positioned to evolve ideas 
that transform both their science and the process of development. 


II Development Problems as Social Messes 


Russel Ackoff (1974, 21) has argued that some social problems are 
actually systems of problems, or ‘messes,’ that are resistant to simple 
solutions. Institutional racism in the United States, for example, is 
maintained by interactions among poor education, segregated housing, 
job discrimination, and other problems that reinforce each other to 
the disadvantage of minority groups (Ackoff, 1974, ch. 7; Knowles and 
Prewitt, 1969). Efforts to clean up messes by attacking one problem at 
a time often fail because the status quo is reinforced by the rest of the 
system. Efforts to improve schools that serve minority populations, for 
example, are often undermined by limited local resources, segregated 
housing patterns, sporadic support from families with too many other 
problems, and lack of post-school employment opportunities. Social 
messes are often intractable to problem solving activities by single 
organizations focused on limited aspects of the problem system. 

Social development that improves productivity, increases equity, 
enhances self-reliance, and increases choices depends on solving and 
resolving many social messes. Lack of education and information, 
inadequate physical resources (land, water, agricultural inputs), poli- 
tical instability, disease and malnutrition, drought or other natural 
disasters all interact to keep people impoverished (Chambers, 1983; 
Lipton, 1977). Solving single problems may produce few enduring 
improvements, given the tendency of problem systems to reinforce 
. and reproduce each other. Long-term improvements may require 
interventions that interrupt self-sustaining interactions that preserve 
the messy status quo. Multiple interventions may be needed to solve 
several interacting problems at the same time, or keystone problems 
may need to be identified and solved to alter the self-sustainin 
character of the mess. 

Solutions may require changes at several levels of analysis. Some 
problems can be resolved by ‘macro-level’ changes that alter the 
contextual supports for the mess. Policy decisions can reshape critical 
environmental conditions. Increasing government controlled prices 
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for farm products, for example, can dramatically increase the resources 
available in rural areas.’ Decades of experience have provided some 
general ideas, if few conclusive answers, about effective macro-level 
development policy and assistance.’ 

Other problems require ‘micro-level’ reforms that alter local be- 
haviour and institutions. Improving relations between credit institutions 
and small farmers, for example, may be critical to increasing rural 
enterprise productivity. Such changes may require altering the estab- 
lished patterns of behaviour between individuals of different classes, 
statuses, and castes, in contrast to policy changes instituted by the 
stroke of a single authoritative pen (Korten, 1986, 2). Micro-reforms 
may require long-term, locally focused projects that enhance awareness 
and self-reliance by relatively powerless groups. Emphasis on such 
projects has produced some notable local successes in recent years." 

Many agencies have launched projects to promote self-reliant initia- 
tives by local groups, and some projects have substantially improved 
the lives of beneficiaries in the short term. But such programmes are 
often difficult to preserve over the long-term or to expand to other 
populations, even when government agencies have tried to replicate 
them (Honadle and Van Sant, 1985; Tendler, 1982). Long-term change 
and dissemination of innovations require ‘meso-level’ interventions to 
create programmes and institutional relations that build support from 
many interested agencies. Programmes may require cooperation be- 
tween institutions with diverse goals. technologies, and perspectives. 
Ministries of health, education, agriculture, and community de- 
velopment are all concerned with rural development, and lack of 
intersectoral cooperation can produce duplication or even competition 
among local ministry representatives. Key participants may come from 
many ranks and statuses. Maintaining and expanding the programme 
may require cooperation among national government officials, regional 


? The distinction between ‘micro’ and ‘macro’ policies has been clearly articulated by 
David Korten (1980), 

* Conceptually and empirically there is considerable reason to be skeptical of the 
extreme claims of the two dominant approaches—free market and centrally planned 
economies; see Berger (1976). But there is some evidence now available for assessing the 
impacts of alternative macro-level development policies; see, for example, Morss and 
Morss (1986). 

* Adult educators have articulated some strategies for such work, e.g., Freire (1983). 
Empirical examples of successful local development projects suggest that involvement 
and empowerment of local people is very important; see Uphoff and Esman (1974), 
Morss, Hatch, Mickelwait and Sweet (1976), and Tandon and Brown (1981). 
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and district leaders, and village workers with very different perspectives 
and interests. Collaboration across levels may be difficult even within 
the hierarchy of a single ministry (Brown and de Kadt, 1984). 

In short, development problems often require organizational ar- 
rangements that match problem solving resources to the ‘messiness’ of 
the problems themselves (Morgan and Ramirez, 1983). Policies at the 
macro-level, interaction patterns at the micro-level, and institutional 
relations at the meso-level can all contribute to resolving development 
messes. We now have considerable experience in creating national 
policies relevant to development. We know that local projects can 
stimulate local initiatives, awareness, self-reliance, and innovation. We 
have less experience with the systematic creation of interorganizational 
and inter-institutional alliances at the meso-level—the ‘development 
partnerships' of this paper's title. 


III The Strategic Role of Bridging Institutions 


It has been argued that development is in part an inter-institutional 
process, and that solving the systems of problems that preserve 
‘underdevelopment’ will often require collaboration among diverse 
organizations as well as new national policies and increased local self- 
reliance. If this analysis is correct, then "bridging institutions" that 
bring together diverse institutions can make strategic contributions to 
solving development problems intractable to institutions working 
alone. 

But why argue for institutional collaboration at this point? 'Compe- 
tition’ is ‘in.’ In many parts of the world, the rich are becoming richer 
and the poor poorer. Why should institutions cooperate, especially 
with others less fortunate? 

Interorganizational cooperation to solve complex problems appears 
to be increasingly common in many different settings. Cooperation 
across institutions is emerging in many developed countries in response 
to interdependence and uncertainty. Nominal competitors in some 
industries are collaboratively developing codes for industry self-regu- 
lation to prevent government regulation (Gupta and Lad, 1983). 
Senior executives from different sectors often work together to shape 
government policies that affect business as a whole (Useem, 1984). 
Research on community decision making suggests that networks and 
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coalitions of representatives from diverse institutions play key roles 
(Laumann, Galaskiewicz and Marsden, 1978). Increasingly, community 
problems and future planning are being tackled by public-private 
partnerships that draw on many different institutions for their mem- 
bership and support. A recent study of the state of Massachusetts, for 
example, found more than a hundred public-private partnerships 
working on community problems throughout the state (Austrom and 
Lad, 1986; Brown, 1986; Governor’s Task Force, 1981; Trist, 1979, 
1983). Thus in some circumstances competing firms in an industry, 
conflicting interest groups in the public sector, or historically anta- 
gonistic representatives of public and private agencies can work to- 
gether. Interorganizational cooperation is increasingly recognized in 
developed countries as a key strategy for managing turbulent and 
uncertain environments (Emery and Trist, 1965; Pfeffer and Salancik, 
1978). 

Bridging institutions often do not exist. Social scientists and social 
policy makers have paid more attention to organizations at the macro- 
level (national policy) and at the micro-level (groups, organizations) 
than to organizational arrangements at the meso-level that link sectors 
and levels (interorganizational networks and mediating institutions). 
Trist has argued that the meso-level offers alternatives to free market 
or central planning approaches to societal regulation that avoid their 
all-too-obvious failures(Trist, 1983). 

In many developing countries the lack of institutional collaboration 
is further complicated by historical experiences, political upheavals, 
and cultural heritages that undermine the institutional bases for col- 
laboration. Confrontations between modernizing regimes and tribal 
authorities, or between centralizing regimes and educated elites, have 
sometimes decimated existing institutions. Historical experience 
sometimes blocks the creation of needed institutions, and the resultant 
‘institutional vacuums’ seriously impede development efforts.’ 

The need for institutional cooperation becomes more critical as 
organizations and societies become more tightly coupled by pervasive 
interdependencies. Increasing interdependency seems to be charac- 
teristic of global trends. Magda Cordell McHale concluded a compa- 
rison of five ‘world reports’ with the observation that: 


The past period has taught us that we can no longer remain 


’ See Hyden (1983) for an argument that the lack of institutional bases at many levels 
has hampered development in many African countries. 
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strangers to each other. Current social and political dissonances, 
crisis tensions are not so much symptoms of a disintegrating world 
system, but rather ‘pains’ (like growing pains) of closeness as we are 
trying to interact with each other, and our acute need for and 
realisation of interdependence which we only now reluctantly admit 
to (1981, 121). š 


Experience in developed countries suggests that some bridging 
institutions bring together agencies diverse in interests and capacities 
but relatively equal in social power. Such lateral partnerships can 
mobilize resources and skills to solve problems that none of the 
partners can handle alone. The Jamestown Labour-Management 
Committee in New York State, for example, brought together anta- 
gonistic labour and management representatives and local government 
officials to discuss the area's economic decline—a decline in part 
created by long-term conflict between local unions and managements. 
Ultimately the Committee found sufficient common ground to sponsor a 
variety of social innovations in local plants. These changes dramatically 
improved labour-management relations and eventually the economic 
viability of the community (Trist, 1979). 

Other problems require vertical partnerships that bridge gaps be- 
tween unequally powerful constituencies. Peter Berger and John 
Neuhaus have argued (1977, 6) that ‘mediating structures’ that enable 
poor or low power individuals to influence the larger society are 
‘essential for a vital democratic society.’ Creating institutions to bridge 
power differences is not easy. Power differences shape the interests 
and awareness of the parties, suppress and distort communications, 
and potentially polarize or suppress conflicts (Brown, 1983; Lukes, 
1974). ‘Partnerships’ that do not empower participants to influence 
each other can re-create existing dominance relations rather than use 
the resources of all the partners. Sometimes balancing power relations 
is an essential prerequisite. A successful effort to bring government 
officials, bankers, real estate businessmen, and citizen activists together to 
shape housing policies could not be launched before the citizens 
organized themselves and collected data that gave them an information 
base on which to challenge current practice (Gricar and Brown, 1981). 

If development is really intended to create more equitable distri- 
bution of resources, more local self-reliance, and expanded choices as 
well as increased economic productivity, then development partner- 
ships that span lateral and vertical differences are the key ones. 
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Sustaining and expanding development successes requires new networks 
of relationships among relevant organizations and institutions. Reports 


about the National Dairy Development Board in India, for example, 
suggest that its success in both long-term viability and in replication in 
many settings is in part due to good relations and mutual influence 
among institutions diverse in both lateral and vertical terms: imple- 
menting state agencies, government leaders, technical assistance 
agencies and consumers of dairy products (Paul, 1982). 

Development pattnerships knit together relevant constituencies on 
both lateral and vertical dimensions into a development system capable 
of responding effectively to the mess of interacting problems that 
would otherwise retard or prohibit constructive change. The Zambian 
Council for Social Development, for example, has linked fifty-five 
Zambian private development agencies working at the grassroots in 
partnership with government ministries and international donors. It 
has coordinated the activities of its partners, and has promoted local 
development activities in villages where no private agency has been 
involved (Miller, 1981). 

But creating development partnerships is not a simple process. 
Experience in developed countries suggests several critical problems.* 
. Initially, a key problem is convening the right partners under circum- 
stances that promote cooperation. It is important to identify partici- 
pants who have the information and resources needed to solve the 
problem, as the exclusion of key parties can doom the effort. Partner 
perceptions of each other as legitimate parties to problem solving is 
also critical. Convening partners often requires that they recognize 
their interdependence with respect to the problem, and they may resist 
coming together until they have exhausted the traditional remedies 
without success. Participant attendance often depends on the credi- 
bility and legitimacy of the convening individual or institution, espe- 
cially when participants have a history of conflict. 

When the parties come together a key problem is to identify shared 
values and goals that can be the base for joint problem solving. Often 
parties are much more aware of differences than similarities, and 
perceptions of the future that include the interests of all the partners 
can only be forged in the crucible of dialogue. The formation of 
‘inclusive visions’ depends on the skills of the participants and con- 
veners in handling differences and conflicts. Successful partnerships 


* This analysis depends in large part on the reviews of partnership experience in Gray 
(1985), and Brown (1986) 
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also make it possible for all partners with relevant information and 
resources to influence one another and contribute to shaping the 
vision. Extreme power asymmetries can produce 'partnerships' limited 
by the perspectives and resources of a few powerful participants; 
therefore, dispersing power among participants or actively empowering 
low status parties may be critical to partnership success. 

Organizing for problem analysis, action planning, and implemen- 
tation is essential to carrying out partnership visions. Such organization 
depends on partner recognition of continuing interdependence, wil- 
lingness to commit resources to ongoing interaction, and development 
of shared expectations and structures for joint work. Many partner- 
ships, for example, create subcommittees to undertake tasks more 
efficiently. Implementation may require the redistribution and recon- 
centration of the dispersed power of initial phases for more effective 
action. Often successful partnerships also become quite active in in- 
fluencing agencies and forces in the larger context, and thereby 
organize themselves to shape environmental events. 

The creation of development partnerships, in short, is fraught with 
value differences, goal conflicts, mutual suspicion, and contradictory 
expectations that are inevitable among such diverse partners. I have 
argued elsewhere that the skills needed for creating and managing 
such partnerships are difficult to learn in many organizations, particu- 
larly in the private sector (Brown, 1986). Are there clues to the 
effective management of development partnerships to be found in 
other institutional forms? I propose that development oriented private 
voluntary organizations offer a wealth of relevant experience, and that 
their leaders are potentially prepared for key roles in such partnerships. 


IV Development Oriented PVOs as Bridging Institutions 


Development oriented private voluntary organizations (DOPVOs) 
deliver a variety of goods and services to impoverished populations: 
food and medical supplies, technical assistance, educational materials, 
health services, loans and grants, etc. Some DOPVOSs are national or 
local in character—the YMCA of Kenya has branches involved in 
development activities in more than twenty locations. Others are 
international in character and work with a variety of local organiza- 
tions—Oxfam America has small projects in more than thirty countries. 
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Thousands of indigenous DOPVOs operate within developing coun- 
tries. Hundreds of international DOPVOs also work in developing 
countries; more than 300 American DOPVOs work in Africa alone 
(Inter Action, 1985). The volume of international DOPVO (visible) 
contribution to development work has been estimated at more than $4 
billion in 1984, with benefits distributed to approximately 100 million 
people, mostly in rural areas (Van der Heijden, 1985). In short, 
DOPVOs represent a substantial amount of development activity. 

DOPVOs typically handle very diverse constituencies, including 
wealthy donors, national governments, and other development agencies 
in addition to immediate beneficiaries of their services. National and 
local DOPVOs span constituencies that differ in economic and poli- 
tical terms; international DOPVOs often span large cultural as well as 
economic and political differences. In short, DOPVOs are institu- 
tional bridges across multifaceted differences between their key 
external constituencies. 

DOPVOs often enjoy special advantages over government pro- 
grammes in development activity. They are characterized as being able 
to deliver low cost services to many people in remote areas, to make 
rapid, flexible, and innovative responses to grassroots needs, to work 
effectively with the very poor, and to be good at projects that require 
local participation (Van der Heijden, 1985).’ 

The development roles of at least some DOPVOs have evolved over 
time. Many ‘first generation’ DOPVOs were primarily relief organi- 
zations, concerned with providing goods and services in emergencies. 
As it became clear that relief activities in themselves did not lead to 
long-term change, ‘second generation’ DOPVOs focused on local 
projects to increase the capacity of beneficiaries for self-reliant de- 
velopment. While many of these projects were locally successful, 
problems in replicating or expanding their impacts have encouraged 
‘third generation’ DOPVOs to emphasize institutional development 
and development systems that are sustaining themselves over time and 
are replicable in other settings.* Though all are bridging institutions, 
yet the nature of resource flows across the bridge varies by generation. 


? Other researchers have suggested that the reputation of DOPVOs is inflated or 
oversimplified, but most also recognize that many DOPVOs have important resources 
to offer the development process; see Tendler (1982). 

* This analysis owes much to Korten (1986), who has suggested the distinctions 
between ‘generations’ of PVOs. The notion of evolving the roles of PVOs as more is 
hene des. dentes Pe do vasta cum me ee 
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DOPVOs as organizations display a number of characteristics that 
distinguish them from the more familiar private and public sector 
organizations. Values and ideologies, for example, are key components of 
DOPVOs and staff motivation. DOPVO staffs often work long hours 
under difficult conditions because they believe in the organizational 
mission, not for financial rewards or to avoid the displeasure of 
organizational authorities.’ In consequence, DOPVO staffs are con- 
cerned about values and ideologies, and are interested in conceptual 
and ideological analyses, and are sensitive to organizational issues 
related to key values (such as racism, sexism, and oppression). Dis- 
cussions of values and ‘ideological negotiations’ may produce rapid 
organizational changes in ways seldom seen in private or public sector 
organizations (Brown and Brown, 1983). 

Many private and public organizations perform their core activities 
within organizational boundaries: manufacturing firms build products, 
schools educate students, churches counsel parishioners. For such 
organizations, efficiency often dictates protecting ‘core technologies’ 
from uncertainties in the external environment (Thompson, 1967). 
For DOPVOs, however, the ‘core’ is on the ‘periphery.’ Their key 
activities involve relations with recipients, donors, and other external 
agencies that affect development. Since ‘development’ implies social 
and economic changes, missions of DOPVOs often require that they 
strive to reshape their environments in substantial ways. 

DOPVO staffs identify with their constituents, and then tend to 
view the world from constituent perspectives. But DOPVO constitu- 
encies often have very different—or even conflicting—interests, cul- 
tures, and perceptions. The more DOPVOs span constituency conflicts, 
the more they must manage those contradictions at organizational 
boundaries (e.g., in tensions between the organization and its consti- 
tuencies) or between organizational subunits (e.g., between fund raisers 
and programme staff). Ambiguities about the use of donor funds or 
about beneficiary activities may express reluctance to surface con- 
flicting interests more than poor information systems. Internal tensions 
are often polarized by association with ideological differences. If fund 
raisers and programme staff, for example, can attribute their differ- 
ences to political and ideological differences, they may embark on holy 


* Etzioni (1975) has argued that organizations can use several bases for controlling 
their members, ranging from coercion (as in prisons) to rewards (as in business 
organizations) to values (as in churches). Many DOPVOs have roots in various religious 
organizations, and so can draw on members with religious commitments to helping their 
fellows; see James (1987). 
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wars to preserve the purity of the organizational mission. Charismatic 
or autocratic leadership may be a response to otherwise unmanageable 
subunit conflicts (Brown and Brown, 1983; Brown and Covey, 1987). 
Finally, DOPVOs must manage the consequences of their own 
success. For most organizations, success enhances the security of their 
environmental niche: public approbation increases the stability of 
government agencies, and commercial success creates markets for 
private firms. For DOPVOs committed to social change, however, 
success may increase internal and external turbulence. Success with 
donors may generate revenues that overwhelm the organization’s 
capacity to absorb or manage its resources, particularly if its manage- 
ment system is based on informal understandings and shared values 
that cannot be easily passed on to new employees. Success in em- 
powering impoverished groups may lead to a backlash from wealthy or 
powerful groups who prefer the previous status quo, or pressure from 
the newly empowered groups themselves (Brown and Covey, 1987). 
DOPVOs that survive and prosper in the face of such organizational 
and managerial challenges must develop capacities less frequently 
required of public and private sector organizations. They must, for 
example, 


Articulate values, formulate missions, and construct strategies that 
bridge diverse perceptions and interests to enable cohesive action. 
Manage core activities outside organizational boundaries, often in 
collaboration with other institutions. 

Relate effectively to diverse, sometimes conflicting, external consti- 
tuencies. 

Manage internal conflicts, especially ideologically polarized conflicts, 
that threaten organizational integration. 

Learn from many stakeholders and from (self-inflicted) internal and 
external turbulence. 


These problems may be generic to bridging institutions. They are 
strikingly similar to the problems faced by development partnerships. 
Successful DOPVOs have already confronted many organization and 
management problems that plague development partnerships. Staff 
from such DOPVOSs potentially play strategic roles in the creation and 
management of new partnerships. 
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V DOPVO Roles in Development Partnerships 


Much DOPVO activity has been focused on relief or on local 
projects, rather than on the promotion of self-sustaining or self- 
replicating development systems. A similar level of activity devoted to 
creating the multiplier effects possible from development partnerships 
could produce a formidable impact." As more DOPVOs move into 
institution building stances, they can become important contributors 
to development partnerships. The question arises: How can DOPVOs 
promote such partnerships? 

There are at least three roles that PVOs might be specially qualified 
to play. The roles involve different positions in systems created to 
handle development ‘messes.’ PVOs might be catalysts, partners, or 
implementors of development partnerships, or a combination of all 
three. 

The catalyst role involves recognizing the need for and facilitating 
the formation of a partnership. Catalytic agencies articulate problems, 
identify possible partners, and convene initial meetings. For example, 
Goodwill Industries of America collaborated with the Panamanian 
Association of Goodwill Industries to launch a ‘Partnership with 
Industry’ to train and employ handicapped workers in Panama. The 
programme provides training at the facilities of the participating in- 
dustry; job opportunities are identified before training programmes 
are designed; business and industry partners take management res- 
ponsibility for the programme; DOPVO partners develop programme 
plans and provide technical assistance. As catalysts DOPVOs can help 
define problems in terms legitimate to other parties, identify parties 
with a stake in the problem, recognize and articulate interests served 
by participation, use their own and others’ credibility to convene 
initial meetings, and in general set the stage to engage partners who 
would not otherwise come together. Since DOPVO missions require 
them to work with diverse constituencies, they are often well equipped 
to bring together ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ partners. On the other hand, 
DOPVOs sometimes resolve conflicts by identifying with one consti- 
tuency, and so lose their credibility as an intermediary. Polarization is 


^ The possibility of an expanded role for DOPVOs in partnership with other sectors 
has recently been recognized in the Conference on Enabling Environments for Devel- 
opment sponsored by the Aga Khan Foundation in Nairobi, Kenya, October 1986. See 
Short and Brown (1986). 
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easy at the beginning of development partnerships, and DOPVOs 
identified strongly with one set of interests, e.g., those of the poor and 
oppressed, may be less able to act effectively as catalysts. 

Other DOPVOs may be especially adept as partners in development 
partnerships, offering special expertise or resources as part of the 
coalition. As partners DOPVOs play a role complementary to the 
other partners. World Education Inc., for example, has had a long- 
term partnership with Tototo Home Industries in Kenya to promote 
income generating projects by village women's organizations. Tototo 
Home Industries began as a store for village handicrafts. Small grants 
from foreign donors supported World Education consultation to con- 
struct an informal education methodology for training village women 
to organize their own businesses. Today, World Education provides 
occasional consulting help or technical assistance to the thriving part- 
nership between Tototo Home Industries, a variety of village busi- 
nesses, and several shops that sell their products. The demands of the 
partner role depend on the nature of the partnership and its problems. 
DOPVOs may be needed to provide financial support, technical assist- 
ance, programme development, participant training, linkage to critical 
constituencies, or to play a variety of other roles. As partnerships 
evolve, roles can change. When DOPVO partners facilitate institu- 
tional development, for example, short-term success could reduce 
long-term demand for this kind of help. World Education has moved 
from a central to a peripheral position in the decade since it began 
work with Tototo Home Industries. 

A third role for DOPVOs in development partnerships is imple- 
mentor, with the primary responsibility for carrying out partnership 
tasks. This role may be especially appropriate when experimental 
solutions need testing under circumstances suited to DOPVO flexi- 
bility and close attention to local projects. In the partnership context, 
of course, close coordination with other partners is essential, For 
example, Helen Keller International—a PVO concerned with nutri- 
tional blindness—worked closely with international donors and the 
Government of Indonesia to diagnose the causes of child blindness 
and later to develop and test village level action programmes. The 
government has subsequently adopted these programmes for its health 


hesion in the midst of potentially conflicting agendas, implement plans 
and provide services efficiently, administer often complex combina- 
tions of technical and financial resources, and develop project 
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evaluations and follow-up activities that enable others to sustain or 
expand programme results. 

Can all PVOs act as catalysts, partners, or implementors of de- 
velopment partnerships? Probably not. ‘First generation,’ relief oriented 
PVOs seldom have the experience with conflicting constituencies or 
the institution building skills required. ‘Second generation’ DOPVOs 
develop capacities for community organizing and project management 
in creating local projects, and they also have experience in handling 
constituency conflicts. But such DOPVOs often identify strongly with 
local clients and remain distant from other institutions (e.g., govern- 
ment agencies) whose long-term involvement is critical to sustaining 
and replicating the project. ‘Third generation’ DOPVOs develop 
capacities for strategic management, institutional and social analysis, 
facilitation, coalition building, and grant making that will serve them 
well as participants in development partnerships (Korten, 1986). But 
this change is not a simple one: ‘institution building’ DOPVOs undergo 
organizational changes that amount to a transformation. For first or 
second generation DOPVOs committed to a method, a constituency, 
and a world view, the reorientation to institution building and multiple 
stakeholders can be a wrenching one. 

But for DOPVOs that can reconceive development in inter-institu- 
tional terms, the potentials for enhanced impact are substantial. The 
impacts of the first two generations of PVOs have not been encouraging: 
relief activities often tackled (and sometimes exacerbated) immediate 
symptoms without changing the underlying causes; local projects have 
sometimes increased local incomes or self-reliance without enabling 
project replication or extension. DOPVOs that engage other agencies 
and sectors in promoting development can potentially produce pro- 
grammes with larger multiplier effects over time and replication. 


VI Social Scientists as Intellectual Bridges 


Does this analysis have any implications for the organizational and 
behavioural sciences and their role in social development? Though 
there are interesting possibilities, these potentials will not be easy to 
realize. 

Social scientists, like DOPVOs and development partnerships, face 
multiple constituencies—disciplinary colleagues, research subjects, 
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academic institutions that support them, and agencies that fund their 
work. Like the staffs of DOPVOs, social scientists receive contradictory 
demands from different constituencies—academic colleagues want 
theoretical elegance; deans want university service; funding sources 
want practical results; and students want good teaching. 

The activities of social scientists are shaped by their ideologies and 
the political economies in which they operate (Kuhn, 1962)." Alle- 
giance to multiple reference groups is difficult to sustain, and many 
social scientists identify with constituencies that control important 
incentives (prestige, money, power, etc.). Some identify with academic 
disciplines and invest in respectable (theoretical or rigorously empirical) 
research; others identify with students and concentrate on teaching; 
still others emphasize administrative constituencies through university 
service. 

The social science sub-field of organizational behaviour differs from 
some of its ‘purer’ cousins in its concern with organizational practice 
as well as knowledge. Many organizational behaviour researchers are 
based in schools of management, teach students who are or wish to 
become managers, and consult with management clients in private 
firms. Managers are also key constituencies to organizational behaviour 
researchers, and managerial values and ideologies compete with aca- 
demic concerns for their attention and loyalty. 

Balancing or integrating the concerns of different reference groups 
can be very stimulating, and the potential for creative insight is high 
when researchers respond to the demands of several audiences. Multi- 
ple audiences encourage debate and intellectual dialectic that can 
produce innovative ideas. Some of the major figures in organizational 
behaviour—Kurt Lewin, Eric Trist, Chris Argyris—have explicitly 
combined research and action to generate new theory and solve 
organizational problems at the same time. In essence, they have 
volunteered to be personal bridges between academic research and 
Organizational practice, and the resulting exchange has benefited both. 

But, as participants in DOPVOs and development partnerships can 
attest, dealing with’ multiple constituencies can be uncomfortable. 
Social and organizational scientists often ‘slide’ to join an audience 
that offers congenial values and rewards—to emphasize research, or 
teaching, or consulting rather than struggle to satisfy the contradictory 
or competing demands of several audiences. Action research, once 


hailed as a breakthrough in social science methodology, has been 


" For examples in the development context, see Brown and Tandon (1983) 
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largely neglected in the United States because it is too ‘unscientific’ for 
academics and too ‘scientific’ for practitioners (Sanford, 1970; Susman 
and Evered, 1978). In general, the prevailing context of organizational 
behaviour in the United States encourages investigators to identify 
with the academic discipline (and so emphasize theoretical elegance, 
empirical rigour, and quantitative analytic sophistication), or to identify 
with the practical problems of management clients (and so emphasize 
consultations that promote visibility, high fees, and the widespread 
impact of the private sector). 

In the contest for attention and loyalty of organizational and be- 
havioural researchers, the development constituency has a limited 
voice. The elegant theories and rigorous empirical research beloved of 
academic social science are seldom possible in messy development 
settings. The influence and money available to private sector con- 
sultants are seldom available for work with development problems. 
Why would social and organizational scientists work on development? 

Social scientists who work on development problems are often like 
DOPVO staff: they are committed to development values and ideology, 
and they are attracted by the chance to help solve some of the most 
significant problems of our era. Such social and organizational re- 
searchers work at intellectual and social interfaces where many stake- 
holders might unite to enhance development knowledge and practice. 

For social scientists, as for DOPVO staff, there are drawbacks to 
action based on values and ideologies. It is easy for such investigators 
to see other constituencies in ideologically polarized terms. We identify 
with the poor and oppressed, for example, and reject alliances with 
other institutions and actors as ‘selling out.’ This polarization is ana- 
logous to second generation DOPVOs that focus on local projects and 
refuse to work with government agencies even when they are indis- 
pensable to wider dissemination of those projects. This is not to say 
that we should never ally with oppressed groups, or that ‘partnerships’ 
are not a cover for continuing oppression. Alliances with oppressed 
groups may be essential for empowering them to participate effectively | 
in partnerships.” But work with multiple parties may also be essential 
to moving forward, and rigid ideological commitments can sabotage 
the creation of development partnerships. Social scientists may be 
estranged from multiple audiences needed for new insights and 

2 For an example of the shifting importance of investigator identification with low 
power parties within a partnership that includes them, see Gricar and Brown (1981). 
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solutions to development problems by the very values and ideologies 
that bring them to the development arena. 

But make no mistake—the potentials are there. Social science has 
produced ideas that have transformed development theory and practice. 
Karl Marx and Paolo Freire, for example, have articulated concepts 
that have transformed our conceptual frameworks and the immediate 
experience of millions of people. It is increasingly clear that organi- 
zations and institutions are key actors in social change. Collaboration 
across organizations and institutions to solve social problems— 
‘development partnerships'—has the earmark of a seminal idea. Small 
interventions with Strategic institutions can have effects on large 
systems." Gandhi in India and Mao in China have demonstrated that 
new ideas can transform societies. DOPVO staffs are strategically 
Positioned to play key roles in the creation and success of development 
partnerships. Social scientists in general, and organization theorists in 
particular, may also be in strategic positions to affect the development 
of organizations and institutions essential to wider development. 


" Sec Khandwalla (in this volume) for the importance of ‘strategic organizations" For 
an example of intervention at the micro-level that had impacts at macto-levels, see 
Brown and Detterman (in press) 


Comments on David Brown's Paper 


A. the Conference several interesting comments were made 


on Brown’s paper. 


1. 


There is a need to add two more dimensions to the concept of 
development given in the paper: ecologically sustainable 
growth, and spiritual well-being, both of particular significance 
to oriental cultures. 


. The task of development is a complex one requiring multiple 


organizations, for which DOPVOs can act as linking bridges. 
DOPVOs are different from networks; they have their own 
missions, goals and programmes. Success for these organiza- 
tions can create turbulence as well-as problems of legitimacy 
and credibility. Being equidistant from the government and the 
people could lead to very quixotic perceptions about the 
DOPVOs’ role. The government might perceive them to be 
illegitimate, and the people might consider them irrelevant. 


. The three main instruments of developmental action are: the 


market, the state, and the community. There is a need for a 
bridging organization to link these three instruments. This calls 
for lateral and vertical partnerships. The vertical bridging 
attempts to short-circuit the red tape between the government 
and the grassroots. The lateral partnerships endeavour to spread 
the learnings from developmental action acvoss regions. 
DOPVOs can also play a supportive role in organizations 
implementing programmes. Interestingly, social scientists have 
tried to be bridging links in the Jawaja and Lokayan projects. 
Though these involvements provided rich learning experiences 
to social scientists, these can only be considered as rare forays. 
Social scientists need to develop flexibility with interdisciplinary 
inputs to be able to play worthwhile roles in the developmental 


domain. 
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4. 


Some interesting bridging experiments have been attempted in 
India. The Urban Community Development Project (UCDP) 
tried to link slum dwellers and the civic body. It was bogged 
down by problems of inadequate resources and the inability of 
the civic body to meet the additional demands made on it. The 
TRYSEM (Training for Rural Youth and Self-Employment) 
project, on the other hand, tried to link training institutes with 
employers in a tribal area. While the tribals wanted good jobs, 
the employing industry could offer them only hazardous jobs 
with low wages. The project could not bridge the incongruity 
between these two groups. 


. Are there too many bridging institutions which themselves are 


ineffective? They do not seem to make any dent on the im- 
balances between the demand and supply systems for employ- 
ment, services, etc. 

The bridging linkages between organizations involved in 
developmental work may not emerge for many reasons. The 
government may not be very supportive, the linked organizations 
may be competing for the same resources, thus hampering 
chances of collaboration. 

Some bridging organizations may be exploitative, like marketing 
intermediaries. Greater advantage may accrue to members of 
cooperative organizations if both production and marketing 
are located in one single organization. Bridging need not always 
be done through new organizations. Existing organizations can 
be used for this purpose, for example, by integrating vertically 
or horizontally. 


. In the developmental context, four types of bridging are ob- 


served. In interdisciplinary bridging, professionals with diverse 
backgrounds, credentials and perspectives come together to 
pool their competencies for a common purpose. In inter- 
institutional bridging, organizations come together to help 
each other in specific contexts. In vertical bridging, the inter- 
mediate organization acts as channel or conduit between the 
government and the grassroots. In technology bridging, mutual 
learning takes place between organizations. 


. The DOPVOs involved in charity and relief work are peren- 


nially dependent on external resources, as also those operating 
in the health and education sectors. Only those organizations 
which are connected with a commercial activity can become 
self-sustaining 
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10. Bridging takes place when voluntary organizations come to 
share the same or similar perspective. It is difficult to build 
equality in linkages; the important thing is the ability and 
capacity to influence each other. In the empowering type of 
developmental work, creation of the adversarial mode may be 
disastrous and ways need to be found to resolve problems 
through cooperation. Therein lies the critical role of bridging 
institutions. 


The Government as Strategic Organization 


R.K. Trivedi* 


Eon organizations play a pivotal role in a country 
like India. Many of these are strategic organizations, endowed with the 
responsibility of playing pioneering and innovator roles. Unfortunately, 
many of them are not performing very well. Therefore, it becomes 
imperative to examine the reasons for their poor performance. The 
good performance of some, and improvement in the performance of 
several others, indicates a large potential for improving the perfor- 
mance of governmental organizations. 


Critical Shapers of Performance 


Certain critical shapers of the overall performance of public sector 
organizations need to be appreciated: 


1. Leadership is very critical for successful management. The leader 
should have integrity and dynamism. 

2. Accountability norms should be designed in such a way that the 
performance of different responsibility centres is clearly meas- 
urable. Poor performance should be penalized just as good 
performance is rewarded. 

3. Human resources development is very critical to the success of 
organizational mission. The staff of the organization should be 

* Eminent Indian administrator and Governor of Gujarat This is a summary of his 
keynote speech at the Conference 
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oriented to link its destiny with that of the organization. The 
staff should be able to relate to the organization and its goals. 

4. There should be congruence between the organization and the 
client systems. The organization should be responsive and sensi- 
tive to the needs of the clients and the environment. 


Turnaround of Sick Public Sector Organizations 


While many public sector organizations are sick, there are quite a 
few instances of turnaround. The precise time taken for the turnaround 
of a sick organization depends on the environment. Some public 
enterprises have taken as little as eighteen months to turn around, 
while others have taken more than three years in spite of all efforts. 
For example, during the mid-seventies, the Planning Commission had 
devoted considerable time and attention to the laggard power gene- 
rating units in the country. Within six months to a year not only did 
their power generation double or treble but there was a marked im- 
provement in the overall functioning. The lesson to be learnt is that in 
situations where several production units have to be supervised, the 
problem organizations should be handled unitwise and the causes 
leading to their sickness or inefficiency should be identified individually. 
The flow of resources, except in the case of major investment for 
modernization, has not been à serious problem; but what is seldom 
realized is the fact that time is money. Slippages have been responsible 
for gross cost overruns. Individual units should be given the autonomy 
to take decisions subject to accountability norms. Moreover, senior 
managers should concentrate on long-term policies and the overall 
performance of the organization besides, of course, regular monitoring 
of the day-to-day performance. 

Dynamic leadership makes all the difference to a unit's functioning; 
it involves the capacity to get along with the team and to motivaté the 
workers to identify emotionally with the organization. Whereas fair 
and equitable treatment of the staff at all levels is not only desirable 
but also beneficial in the long run, firmness in maintaining discipline 
and productivity is of great importance. Any leader who gives the 
impression of being soft is not likely to succeed because buying peace 
as a short-term exigency has never paid off in the long run. 
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das 
Leaders for Strategic Organizations 


How can such leaders be identified for appointment? In India many 
alternatives have been adopted to select the right persons for manning 
the top posts. Initially, there was a scheme called the Industrial 
Management Pool which was later abandoned. Then there was a move 
to post senior officers on deputation from cadres like the IAS. In the 
beginning, a tenure was prescribed. Thereafter the arrangement was 
completely scrapped and persons from the organized services could 
serve in public sector undertakings only if they resigned from their 
parent cadre. A third alternative was induction from the private sector 
with recruitment taking place through the Public Enterprises Selection 
Board. Gradually the area of selection for this Board was restricted 
only to director level posts, Recently, a new system has been intro- 
duced for spotting talent at the middle management level in the 
existing public sector units for being appointed to top posts after 
suitable grooming. Interestingly, a combination of all these systems is 
continuing. But we still have many organizations where the top posi- 
tions have not been filled for a long time. Moreover, dynamic leadership 
is not the monopoly of any one group and the state’s interest would lie 
in identifying talent wherever it is found, provided that there is a sense 
of security coupled with Opportunities for professional growth. There 
is a tendency to transfer or replace the chief executive of the public 
enterprise after a short stint in office. This not only disturbs the 

ip continuity of an organization but also has dire co 
for the organization. The government should ensure that the chief 
executive remains in that organization for at least three to five years. 


Need for Documentation 


One of the failures of the management movement in India is lack of 
documentation of the experiences of successful chief executives, parti- 
cularly their experiences of turnaround management of large public 


enterprises. Such documentation may provide rich insights to aspiring 
young managers. 


Concluding Comments on Strategic Organizations 


A wealth of perspectives on a relatively new topic in OBS 
research, namely, strategic organizations, has been presented in this 
section. A host of additional research issues could be listed. For 
instance, the population ecology perspective (Hannan and Freeman, 
1977) could be invoked to predict interesting differences in the popu- 
lation densities of different types of strategic organizations (a) in 
developing countries over the different phases of their development to 
the take off stage (Rostow, 1960); (b) in developing versus developed 
countries. One could predict, for example, that the density of spearhead 
strategic organizations would reach the peak about mid-way in the 
developmental cycle of developing societies and then gradually decline, 
and that there would be relatively more spearhead and change agent 
strategic organizations in developing countries than in developed 
countries. The contingency theory perspective (Thompson, 1967; 
Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967) could be invoked to identify such critical 
contingencies for strategic organizations as the extent of their resource 
dependency on the government and the unfamiliarity of their missions. 
It could be predicted that the greater the resource dependency on the 
government the more bureaucratic would be the structure of the 
strategic organization; and the greater the unfamiliarity of their missions 
the more entrepreneurial and organic would be their management. 
Thus, highly dependent strategic organizations with highly unfamiliar 
missions would tend to have the most intriguing and unstable organiza- 
tional designs, and possibly the highest failure rates. The cultural 
perspective (Kroeber and Kluckhohn, 1952; Evan, 1976a; Hofstede, 
1980) could yield predictions on the types of societal cultures that 
would promote or impede the formation of strategic organizations. 
For instance, a highly masculine culture may promote spearhead 
strategic organizations but may impede the more nurturant voluntary 
change agent strategic organizations, while a feminine culture may 
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have an opposite effect. Since strategic organizations may have large 
demonstration effects, it would be interesting to study the changes in 
community cultures catalyzed by strategic organizations. A further 
issue for research is the kind of external impact strategic organizations 
have: Is it one of positive externalities as anticipated, or are there 
unanticipated negative externalities as feared by Ganapathy (1986-87). 

A working typology of strategic organizations is extremely useful. It 
facilitates a variety of comparative studies. For example, what styles of 
Management are appropriate for apex strategic organizations as 
opposed to those for spearhead and for change agent (catalyst) strategic 
organizations? The same applies to other OBS topics like organiza- 
tional climate, styles of supervision, organizational structure, group 
dynamics, boundary management, strategic management, turnaround 
management, management of change and innovation, intrapreneurship, 
and technology management. It also facilitates comparative studies of 
strategic versus non-strategic organizations of the same genre (e.g., 
apex strategic versus non-strategic organizations; change agent volun- 
tary organizations versus non-change agent voluntary organizations). 
It raises the question of the relevance of existing organizational change 
and development technology in different types of strategic organiza- 
tions and the possibility of developing new tools custom-made for 
these different types of organizations. 


PART III 


Macro-Social and Cultural Perspectives for 
Third World OBS 


QE permeates the sentience of people and therefore 
profoundly shapes their social and organizational behaviour. However, 
culture as a phenomenon is too vast, for no behaviour other than the 
purely physiological or instinctual is outside its domain. In order to 
make culture relevant to Third World development through organiza- 
tional and behavioural sciences (OBS), it is necessary to identify those 
aspects and dimensions of culture that most pointedly influence 
organizational behaviour for social development. 

In this section, Udai Pareek begins by arguing for a focus on 
political culture because without an appropriate political culture the 
developmental impulse would be aborted. He highlights superordi- 
nation (emphasis on larger social purposes), participative social decision 
making, plurality (respect for, and creative use of, social differences), 
and social ethics (integrity in public life) as four pillars of political 
culture necessary for social development. He suggests that strategic 
organizations must consciously attempt to build such a political culture. 

This is followed by a paper by Evan and Damanpour who discuss 
the proliferation of western ideas about culture, both societal and 
organizational. They focus on the anthropological dimensions of cul- 
ture, such as human nature, nature, time, activity, and relational 
orientations. They discuss the issue of congruence between societal 
and organizational cultures, the way in which the extent of this con- 
gruence affects the structure, processes, and performance of organiza- 
tions, and the way it affects societal development. They hypothesize 
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that a high degree of congruence between societal culture and the 
culture of organizations (including, presumably, of strategic organiza- 
tions) will significantly promote societal development. 

Organizational members in modernizing societies like India are 
often caught between the compulsions of their social identity and the 
imperatives of their work identity. The former spring from their 
childhood socialization and therefore often constitute deeply emotional 
anchorages. The latter arise from work in rationalistic work systems in 
which work logic predominates. Garg and Parikh argue that strategic 
organizations in countries like India harness the rationalistic impe- 
ratives but often fail to harness the emotive anchorages of social 
identity. These organizations therefore fail to elicit the commitment of 
their staff or their intended beneficiaries. The need is to integrate 
durable and effective social institutions of participative sharing, 
catharsis, celebration, socialization, integration, and conflict resolution as 
well as the core normative, phenomenological, and existential values 
of a traditional culture into the design of strategic organizations, 
difficult though this task may be. 

The theses put forward by Singh and Bhandarkar (1986-87), 
Ahiauzu (1986-87), Durlabhji (1986-87), Child and Boisot (1986-87), 
House and Woycke (1986-87), Jain (1986-87), and Wilson and 
Rosenfeld (1986-87) have been summarized. 

This section concludes by raising some researchable issues relating 
to culture, OBS, and social development. 


OBS and Social Development 


Udai Pareek* 


The Concept of Social Development 


Wa. there are several dimensions of social development, 
three dimensions appear to be very important. The first dimension is 
the generation of resources, the ambit of economic development. 
Without resources no comprehensive development can take place in 
society. The second is that of equity, that is, society ensures the 
equitable sharing of resources arising from development. The third is 
an emphatic commitment to human dignity, that is, the developmental 
process must grant autonomy to the individual to be able to choose. 

Development must be interpreted in this wider sense because all 
worthwhile economic and social development ought to contribute to 
the growth of human beings with equity and dignity in an era of 
prosperity and expanding resources. 

Psychologically speaking, development is the process of giving a 
sense of power to individuals. It also implies the use of that power for 
larger societal benefits. Thus, individuals must be endowed with a 
sense of internality: they can individually and collectively determine 
their destinies. Development must enable people to take initiative and 
be productive in their social systems. The larger causes, transcending 
the individual ones, come to be viewed as important. People also show 
some commitment to the collectivity, with an emphasis on collaboration 
rather than merely on individual development. 


* Formerly Larsen & Toubro Professor of Organizational Behaviour, Indian Institute 
of Management, Ahmedabad, and currently international consultant. This is a summary 
of Dr. Pareck’s keynote speech at the Conference. 
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The Role of Culture in Social Development 


The foregoing kind of complex development reflects an interaction 
between individuals and the ethos of a society. There have been 
endless debates among social scientists about what is more important 
for the developmental process: the individual, or society and its ethos? 
Generally, there is consensus that without the presence of what Pro- 
fessor Khandwalla calls strategic individuals, it is not possible to have 
development. At the same time, these individuals may have to use the 
prevalent ethos, and even modify it to mobilize societal resources. This 
continuous interplay between the individual and social ethos is im- 
portant for development. 


Some Critical Dimensions of Political Culture 


A number of papers in this Conference have focused on culture and 
its importance to development. It is primarily the societal culture 
which has been referred to. Societal culture is the stable part of our 
collective lives, and it is a moderating variable in the developmental 
process. It helps us to modify the strategy of development, but it does 
not determine development. The determining variable, or what may 
be called the independent variable, is the political culture or ethos 
which prevails in a country. There are four different aspects which are 
essential for the development of a society, and these are made possible 
by the political culture of a society. These four dimensions of the 
political culture are: 


1. Superordination, or emphasis by the political leadership on the 
larger social purpose and the requisite vision of the future. 

2. Participative decision making at different levels in society. 

3. Plurality which is not only confined to tolerance, but also entails 
respect for differences and dissent in society. The development 
of creativity, of new ideas and models, is largely absent in those 
societies which suppress the right to dissent. Unless there is 
encouragement and tolerance of dissent and deviant ideas, de- 
velopment suffers a major setback. 

4. Socio-political ethics: in many developing countries the lack of 
a clean public life eats into the very roots of attempts at 
development. 
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Political culture and its dimensions create the necessary ethos and 
climate for development. The development strategy shaped by the 
political culture may be modified by the culture of a society. Perhaps 
the framework suggested by Kluckhohn about how man comes to 
terms with various natural and societal dimensions could be a useful 
one. The important features of Kluckhohn’s framework are as follows: 


1. How mankind comes to terms with nature is best epitomized by 
the typologies of fatalistic vs. scientific societies. 

2. How mankind comes to terms with time: there are temporal 
societies which emphasize living in the present in contrast to 
future oriented societies which take advantage of the past and 
look forward to the future. : 

3. How mankind comes to terms with the collectivity: many social 
scientists, including Hofstede, have studied the interrelation- 
ships between development and individualism vs. collectivism. 

4. How mankind comes to terms with particularism vs. universalism: 
J.B.P. Sinha's studies have revealed the importance of ingroups/ 
outgroups in organizational life, particularly in a developing 
country like India. 

5. How mankind comes to terms with the work situation is basically 
manifested in the inner-directed vs. outer-directed style of 
working. 


Organization and Developmental Environment 


One of the important dimensions impinging on organizational life is 
how people deal with the developmental environment. For instance, 
contextualism appears to be an important aspect of Indian culture. 
What happens in an organization is seen much more in context rather 
than as an absolute truth. 

Another aspect of the environment germane to development is 
ambiguity tolerance. Some societies live with ambiguity, while others 
search for and hold on to absolute answers to various questions. Time 
and again, it has been observed that a high degree of ambiguity 
tolerance is very essential for development. 
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Another dimension of the environment is the way in which we come 
to terms with differences in developmental, organizational contexts. A 
more appropriate term would be androgyny. What is the role of male 
dominated values vs. feminine values (e.g., empathy, tolerance, under- 
standing and collaboration) in the developmental process? Androgyny 
is manifested in various cultures in several interesting ways. For ex- 
ample, Indian culture has the concept of Ardhanarishwar, where God 
is represented physically by half-man and half-woman, implying the 
necessity of mingling of values of both sexes in all activities. 


Power and Development 


Power is very important and different societies come to terms with it 
in different ways. Hofstede popularized the concept of power distance 
and how far and to what degree it is tolerated by society. Another 
analogous concept is the one popularized by McClelland, that is, how 
power is used in various societies. Cultures may be classified into four 
categories as far as the use of power is concerned. 


1. In expressive cultures, power is used to influence or enhance 
one's own competence. 

2. In conserving cultures, power is utilized to conserve traditions 
and consolidate existing social arrangements. 

3. In assertive cultures, power is used to obtain compliance. 

4. In developing or expanding cultures, power is used to develop 
institutions and strategic organizations in order to move society 
forward. 


How do societies and organizations use power? There are different 
ways in which power can be used both by organizations and society. 
This Ay very complex phenomenon requiring far more study and 
research. 


The Discriminating Use of Culture for Development 


Rather than viewing the entire social culture and determining its 
appropriateness or otherwise for developmental purposes it is necessary 
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to focus on functional and dysfunctional national aspects of culture. 
Most developing societies have an interesting history together with 
remarkable achievements. It is important to delineate the functional 
parts of culture and integrate these aspects in organizations, while 
deleting the dysfunctional parts. The design of the organization needs 
to take care of this. 

To give a concrete example, consider a society which is collectivistic. It 
has some strengths like people’s commitment to the larger groups in 
which they work. In the case of Indonesia, two of its cultural systems 
were observed to be very functional, serving contemporary needs. One 
is the system of musaira, a tradition of developing consensus by people 
working together and having commitment to each other. This tradi- 
tion was found to be very useful while designing large organizations. 
The second iradition ensures that members of the community devote 
some time to voluntary effort. This was found to be very useful while 
designing community health. service programmes wherein a large 
number of people could participate and play a useful role. Hence it is 
important that organization behaviour experts incorporate as far as 
possible the functional aspects of a prevalent culture while designing 
an organization. 


Designing Organizational Cultures for Wider Purposes 


It is important that strategic organizations build into their designs 
the facilitators of development like commitment to superordinate 
goals, tolerance for ambiguity and dissent, and participative decision 
making. This can be illustrated by the case of a large Indian organi- 
zation, the State Bank of India (SBI), where the interplay of diver- 
gences and pluralities could be seen. 

The State Bank of India has 6,200 offices employing 250,000 people. 
The office size varies from one employee to a workforce of 20,000. 
Initially, the organization tried to find universal solutions and practices. If 
a good practice was developed in one part of the organization, there 
was a tendency to extend it to all other parts. Later, the SBI provided 
for autonomy to different units, and extremely interesting practices 
came into vogue in different units. This encouraged increased effort by 
the local units to evolve their own practices. Consequently, a high 
degree of plurality and tolerance for divergence became a part of the 
SBI culture. Since the experiment has been successful the local units 
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have received more and more autonomy. Hence, it may be possible for 
strategic organizations to demonstrate and model such plural ways of 
living, with enough autonomy for their different parts. 

Organizations can influence political culture by emphasizing ethics 
and keeping organizational life and norms clean. If more and more 
strategic organizations adhere to, and practice, high ethical standards, 
they will have a cascading impact on both societal and political cultures. 
A large proportion of the working life of people is spent in organiza- 
tions and they carry the values of the organization to their homes, 
which influence their families and, indirectly, societal culture. Thus 
organizations must become islands of a new culture and they must 
spread values important for development. 

For some organizations in India like the IIMs it may be important 
and necessary that they be concerned with the political culture and 
political ethics. They are in a position to influence political leadership. 
Hence, they should go beyond their traditional fields of work and try 
to influence public policy, the legislature, ministries, and political 
parties. They need to venture out and take up unconventional assign- 
ments. 


The Role of Organization Development 


The role of organization development is very critical in developing 
Societies, in creating conditions for development. As Professor 
Khandwalla has pointed out in his paper, one of the ways of organiza- 
tion development is to identify strategic individuals, strategic teams 
and strategic organizations, and provide them with opportunities for 
growth and development. Yet another way is to identify such key 
individuals, give them autonomy and develop organizations around 
them. This was the philosophy of Vikram Sarabhai, who established 
several innovative and pioneering organizations in India. Another 
great institution builder, Ravi Matthai, practiced this while building 
organizations in the villages of Rajasthan. 


A Research Agenda 


This pioneering and path breaking Conference needs to generate a 
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large research agenda. OBS experts should study the political, societal 
and organizational cultures and see how they influence each other. 
The questions needed to be probed are: What are the impacts of these 
cultures? What parts of a culture are functional and dysfunctional? 
How can we design OBS interventions while making use of cultural 
practices? In Indonesia, for example, intervention strategies were 
designed making successful use of the existing cultural norms. 

Cross-cultural studies are needed across countries, particularly in 
Asia, for there are many commonalities in the cultures of Asian 
developing countries. Similarly, the institutionalization processes in 
strategic organizations need to be studied, particularly the way in 
which norms and values are set and practiced. 

Power is a rather neglected phenomenon in our society. Different 
societies use power in different ways. For example, in India, it is 
observed that more power is conferred on those who give up power. 
Through renunciation Mahatma Gandhi gained much more power. 
The researcher needs to probe this phenomenon. 

The OBS specialists may also inquire into the persuasive and coer- 
cive bases of power in organizations. They may suggest ways of 
enhancing persuasive bases of power and reduce the coercive bases, in 
keeping with the democratic and participative ethos of a society 
committed to development. 


Societal Culture, Organizational Culture 
and Societal Development 
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last five or six years, a spate of articles and books has appeared—some 
popular and some professional—which claim that organizational cul- 
ture represents a path breaking ‘metaphor’ or ‘paradigm’ (Ouchi, 
1981; Pascale and Athos, 1981; Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Pettigrew, 
1979, 1985; Schein, 1985; Frost, Moore, Louis, Lundberg and Martin, 
1985). 

The purpose of this paper is fourfold: (a) to examine the thrust of 
current literature on organizational culture; (b) to reconsider, in this 
context, the anthropological concept of culture; (c) to relate organiza- 
tional culture to societal culture; and (d) to develop a model, based on 
theoretical and empirical considerations, linking societal culture, 
organizational culture and development. 


A Critique of the Concept of Organizational Culture 


The diversity of conceptions of organizational culture is impressive 
and bewildering. In a special issue of Administrative Science Quarterly, 
edited by Jelinek, Smircich and Hirsch (1983), devoted to this subject, 
nine authors have presented nine different perspectives on organiza- 
tional culture. Thus, Smircich (1983) has sought to interrelate culture 
theory with organization theory; Gregory (1983) has advocated a 
‘native’ or organizational member view; Barley (1983) has addressed 
the issue of signs and semantic codes; Riley (1983) has focused on the 
symbols used in the service of organizational power; Martin, Feldman, 
Hatch and Sitkin (1983) asserted that organizational stories are a 
unique reflection of an organization’s culture; Smith and Simmons 
(1983) have also presented a ‘native’ view involving the use of a fairy 
tale; Jones (1983) has advocated a transaction-cost perspective on culture 
as it relates to property rights; Wilkins and Ouchi (1983) have pro- 
posed a transaction-cost view with special reference to efficiency; and 
Broms and Gahmberg (1983) claimed that ‘autocommunication’ re- 
flects the values and myths of an organization's culture. 

Underlying this profusion of ideas on organizational culture is a 
concern with the subjective and interpretive aspects of organizational 
experience. Also noteworthy is that all authors treat organizational 
culture as though it were a 'closed system.' This is surprising on two 
scores. First, given the pervasiveness of the open systems perspective 
in organizational research, why confine one's view of organizational 
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culture to intra-organizational dynamics? Second, one would expect 
that the expanding literature on organizations and environments would 
direct attention to the wider context in which organizational culture is 
embedded. As Jelinek, Smircich and Hirsch, in their introduction to 
the special issue of Administration Science Quarterly, observe, ‘there is 
a tendency in all of the papers presented here to stress the internal, 
rather than to look to the external, societal, cultural context within 
which organizations are embedded’ (1983, 338). 

In a conference proceedings volume edited by Frost, Moore, Louis, 
Lundberg and Martin (1985), there is a similar proliferation of ideas 
on organizational culture. The conference participants also addressed 
the question whether culture is a paradigm, a metaphor or a theory, 
proffering a variety of answers as to the genesis, maintenance and 
transmission of organizational culture, Weick (1985b, 383) avers that 
‘strategy and culture may be substitutable for one another.’ Lundberg 
(1985, 169-170), on the other hand, notes that ‘for all its contem- 
porary popularity . . . organizational culture remains a phenomenon 
that is as yet neither fully understood nor agreed upon.’ Nevertheless, 
most of the conference participants seemed to share the optimism 
expressed by Louis (1985, 29): ‘We are at last in the possession of an 
integrative lens, one that is essentially phenomenological.’ Given the 
pragmatic and applied orientation of organizational research, the par- 
ticipants examined the question of whether organizational culture 
could be managed and changed. Toward the end of the volume, they 
address the question: ‘How are organizational culture and the wider 
cultural context linked?’ In his introduction to this part of the book, 
Moore (1985, 280) asserts that ‘all of the authors in Part IV would 
probably agree that it is desirable for the culture of an organization to 
be in congruence or harmony with at least some dimensions of the 
broader culture in which it is embedded." This assertion points to our 
basic critique of the current literature on organizational culture: apart 
from the confusion surrounding the very concept of organizational 
culture, it overlooks an analysis of the relationship between organiza- 
tional culture and societal culture or else it assumes that there is a high 
level of congruence between the two without pondering the question 


of how one might obtain a measure of congruence for empirical 
research. 
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Organizational Culture from an Anthropological Perspective 


The concept of ‘culture’ in organization theory has been borrowed 
from anthropology, where numerous definitions have been developed. 
For instance, Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952) cite no less than 164 
definitions of culture, classified in such categories as descriptive, 
historic, normative, psychological, structural, and genetic (Evan, 1976a, 
242). An argument has been made for the salience of the normative 
dimension of culture ‘for facilitating research on the relationship 
between cultural and organizational systems’ (Evan, 1976a, 243). This 
dimension deals with values and norms—conceptions of what is desir- 
able and prescriptions and proscriptions of conduct—that affect 
organizational behaviour. 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961, 11) have formulated a theory of 
value orientations according to which all cultures are confronted with 
the following five ‘common human’ problems: 


1. What is the character of innate human nature (human nature 
orientation)? 

2. What is the relation of man to nature (and supernature) (man- 
nature orientation)? 

3. What is the temporal focus of human life (time orientation)? 

4. What is the modality of human activity (activity orientation)? 

5. What is the modality of man’s relationship to other men (rela- 


tional orientation)? 


The solutions to these five problems are limited, according to 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961); what is more, the variation in value 
orientations results in dominant and variant orientations. Their five- 
fold classification of value orientations with their postulated range of 
variations is presented in Table 6. 

Anthropologists have not developed a comparable classification— 
either substantive or analytical—of the norms of a culture. There is, 
nevertheless, general consensus among anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists that there is a cluster of prescriptive and prospective norms 
associated with each institutionalized role in society. Thus, there are 
commonly expected norms, some reinforced by law, governing the 
role behaviour of father, mother, spouse, teacher, corporate executive, 
judge, legislator, policeman, etc. As in the case of value orientations, it 
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Table 6 The Five Value Orientations and the Range of Variations 
Postulated for Each 


Orientation Postulated Range of Variations 
— eee A ES a T RN 
Mixture of 

Evil Neutral good and evil Good 
Human — — 
nature Mutable Immutable Mutable Immutable Mutable Immutable 
Man-nature — Subjugation to nature Harmony with nature Mastery over nature 
Time Past Present Future 
Activity Being Being in becoming Doing 
Relational Lineality Collaterality Individualism 


Source: Florence Rockwood Kluckhohn and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Variations in Value 
Orientations, New York: Row, Peterson and Co., 1961, p. 12, 


is reasonable to anticipate that there are dominant and variant norms 
associated with different institutionalized roles in a society. 

What are some of the implications of an anthropological perspective 
for the conceptualization of organizational culture? First, the culture 
of an organization can be a microcosm of the encompassing culture. In 
other words, it can mirror the dominant values and norms of the 
societal culture. Second, it can deviate in one or another respect from 
the dominant values and norms of the societal culture, viz., it repre- 
sents a variant of the dominant values and norms. Third, in large 
organizations, such as multidivisional corporations, universities con- 
sisting of many colleges and general hospitals with many medical and 
surgical departments, we may observe a multiplicity of organizational 
cultures—some of which may be congruent with the societal culture 
and some incongruent—or an overarching organizational culture with 
a number of organizational subcultures. 

With the foregoing perspective in mind, how do some definitions of 
aa culture compare? Two definitions in this context will 
suffice. 

Pettigrew states that ‘culture is the system of . . . publicly and 
collectively accepted meanings operating for a given group at a given 
time’ (1979, 574). Culture can also be regarded as ‘the source of a 
family of concepts . . . [such as] symbol, language, ideology, belief, 
ritual, and myth’ (1979, 574), These ‘concepts are to varying degrees 
interdependent and that there is some convergence in the way they 
relate to functional problems of integration, control, and commitment’ 
(1979, 576). In analysing the shared meanings in an organization, 
values and norms unavoidably surface. In his outstanding study of 
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Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI), Pettigrew (1985) has examined 
the corporate headquarters and four divisions from a political and 
cultural perspective. In the process, Pettigrew has identified five dis- 
tinct cultures within ICI. 

Schein, in his Organizational Culture and Leadership, has syste- 
matically developed the following definition of organizational culture: 


[Culture is] a pattern of basic assumptions—invented, discovered, 
or developed by a given group as it learns to cope with its problems 
of external adaptation and internal integration—that has worked 
well enough to be considered valid and therefore to be taught to 
new members as the correct way to perceive, think, and feel in 
relation to those problems (Schein, 1985, 9). 


If one explores the basic assumptions in a given organization—by 
which Schein (1985) means the five value orientations of Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck(1961)—the dominant values and norms come into 
focus. As the title of his book indicates, Schein is particularly con- 
cerned with discovering the role of leadership in the formation and 
transformation of organizational culture. 

Common to the treatment of organizational culture in the work of 
Pettigrew and Schein—and almost all organizational researchers—is 
the absence of any explicit analytical effort to relate organizational 
culture to societal culture. 


Given our normative approach to culture, it follows that it is 
important to ascertain the nature of the relationship between the 
dominant societal values and norms, on the one hand, and the domi- 
nant values and norms of specific organizational cultures, on the 
other.’ Is the relationship congruent or incongruent? Or better still, to 
what extent is the relationship between societal culture and organiza- 
tional culture (SC and OC) congruent? 

To measure the degree of congruence between SC and OC, an 
entirely different research strategy is required than has hitherto been 
pursued in cross-cultural studies of organizations. Survey research 


' For an intriguing analysis of the concept of organizational culture with respect to 
levels of analysis other than societal culture, see Pennings and Gresow (1986). 
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involving two different levels ot analysis would be necessary: (a) a 
sample of the population of a society to measure the degree of com- 
mitment to a set of societal values and norms, and (b) a sample of 
members of two or more organizations to measure the degree of 
commitment to the societal set of values and norms and any others 
allegedly comprising their organizational cultures (Evan, 1976a, 256). 
The resulting measures of congruence would be related to organiza- 
tional variables of interest to the researcher, such as structure, process 
and organizational effectiveness. It should be obvious that this metho- 
dology is quite different conceptually from the Kilmann-Saxton ‘Culture 
Gap Survey,’ which has an entirely intra-organizational focus 
(Kilmann, 1985, 66-68). 

The closest approximation to our SC-OC survey methodolgy is 
Hofstede’s (1980) model measuring the effects of societal culture. He 
has developed a model of national cultural patterns by studying a 
matched sample of respondents of a multinational corporation in forty 
countries. By defining culture as ‘the collective programming of the 
mind which distinguishes the members of one category of people from 
those of others’ (Hofstede, 1984, 389), Hofstede (1985, 347-348) has 
introduced four dimensions of culture: 


1. Power Distance, that is, the extent to which the members of a 
society accept that power in institutions and organizations is 
distributed unequally, 

2. Uncertainty Avoidance, that is, the degree to which the members 
of a society feel uncomfortable with uncertainty and ambiguity, 
which leads them to support beliefs promising certainty and to 
maintain institutions protecting conformity. 

3. Individualism, which stands for a preference for a loosely knit 
social framework in society in which individuals are supposed to 
take care of themselves and their immediate families only; as 
opposed to Collectivism, which stands for a preference for a 
tightly knit social framework in which individuals can expect 
their relatives, clan, or other ingroup to look after them, in 
exchange for unquestioning loyalty. 

4. Masculinity, which stands fora preference for achievement, 
heroism, assertiveness, and material success; as opposed to 
Femininity, which stands for a preference for relationships, 
modesty, caring for the weak, and the quality of life. 


These dimensions affect organizations as well as their members; for 
instance, the dimensions of power distance and uncertainty avoidance 
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affect organizational structure and processes, while the dimensions of 
individualism and masculinity affect both individual and group beha- 
viour in organizations. 

Management concepts and practices successful in one culture may 
not be useful in others. Thus, incentive schemes based on motivational 
concepts developed in an individualistic-masculine culture, like the 
United States or Canada, cannot be applied either in a collectivistic 
culture like Japan, or in a feminine culture like Scandinavian coun- 
tries. For example, of the six American automobile workers who 
visited the Saab-Scania plant in Sweden in 1974, where a new system 
of group assembly had been installed, five rejected the system, pro- 
bably because American workers prefer to work on their own and set 
their own challenge, while Swedish workers enjoy collaborating with 
others (Hofstede, 1985, 355)? 

Yet another study that explicitly addresses the issue of the impact of 
societal culture on organizational culture is that of Trompenaars and 
Inzerilli (1985). In a nine country study of employees of ten com- 
panies, employees’ perceptions of organizational structure were re- 
lated to the value orientations of their societies. The authors have 
concluded their report on the hopeful note that their research would 
'stimulate further studies on the relationships between organizational 
and societal cultures. So far this relationship is relatively unexplored in 
spite of the recent flurry of studies of organizational cultures’ (Trom- 
penaars and Inzerilli, 1985, 22). 


A Model of Societal Culture, Organizational Culture and Societal 
Development 


In an effort to spell out some interdisciplinary linkages between 
organization theory, anthropology, sociology and economic develop- 
ment, we present in Figure 1 a model postulating a set of hypothetical 
relationships between societal culture, organizational variables (cul- 
ture, structure, processes and effectiveness) and societal development. 
Four questions prompted the development of this model: 


1. To what extent is there congruence between societal culture and 
organizational culture (SC and OC) in a given society? 


2 For a creative application of Hofstede's four cultural dimensions, see Kogut and 
Singh (1986) who developed a cultural-distance index measuring the difference between 
any two countries. 
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Figure 1 A Model of Societal Culture, Organizational Culture 
and Societal . Development 


2. How does the degree of congruence between SC and OC affect 
the organizational structure and organizational processes in a 
given population of organizations? 

3. How does the degree of congruence between SC and OC affect 
organizational performance? 

4. From an aggregate analysis standpoint, what are the consequen- 


ces of the degree of congruence between SC and OC for societal 
development? 


Because of the dearth of relevant comparative empirical studies, the 
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discussion following will be principally analytical in focus and will 
draw on some illustrative research findings. 


Social Structure and Societal Culture 


Social structure and societal culture are two macro-societal com- 
ponents of an organization’s environment. The distinction between 
these two concepts was clarified in a joint publication by two leading 
theorists of anthropology and sociology. Kroeber and Parsons (1958, 
582-583) defined culture as the ‘transmitted and created content and 

' patterns of values, ideas, and other symbolic meaningful systems as 
factors in the shaping of human behaviour and in the artifacts pro- 
duced through behaviour,’ and social structure or social system as ‘the 
specifically relational system of interaction among individuals and 
collectivities.’ 

The socio-structural component of an organization’s environment 
includes a complex of social institutions (Stinchcombe, 1965, 142; 
Evan, 1976a, 276-283) such as economic, political, familial, religious, 
educational and legal. In relational or interactional terms, social struc- 
ture involves the interplay of a population’s role sets, status sets and 
status sequences (Merton, 1957, 162). As these patterned interactions 
are sustained over time, the culture of a society emerges, develops and 
changes. Hence, we postulate a causal relationship between social 
structure and societal culture. 


Social Structure and Organizational Culture 


Any one or a combination of the six major institutional spheres of a 
society (viz., economic, political, educational, religious, familial and 
legal) can become the axis around which an organization's culture 
develops. Thus, in a communist society the political institutions be- 
come embedded in the values and norms of an organization's culture; 
in a capitalist society, the values stemming from economic institutions 
predominate; in a theological society, such as Saudi Arabia, Islamic 
principles undergird organizational culture; and in western societies in 
which a substantial number of family owned enterprises exist, the 
values of kinship may be reflected in functionally diffuse types of 


relational orientations. 
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Social Structure and Organizational Structure 


We hypothesize that the social structure of a society can and does 
influence the design decisions of organizations as regards organiza- 
tional structure. A case in point is Channon’s (1973) study of the 
multidivisionalization of British and American firms. He has suggested 
that the tardiness of British firms in making the transition from a 
traditional, functional form of organization to a more diversified, 
multidivisional form was attributable to the educational system in 
Great Britain, where the top management tended to be educated at 
public schools, and lacked higher education and training in profes- 
sional fields such as business administration. 


Societal Culture and Management Attitudes 


Studies of cross-cultural management have generally reported that 
societal culture influences workers and/or management attitudes. For 
example, Gallie (1978) has reported that differences between workers’ 
attitudes, working for the same oil company in Great Britain and 
France, arose from the cultural differences between the two countries. 
Kelly and Reeser (1973) have observed differences between the attitudes 
of American managers of Japanese ancestry and those of Caucasian 
ancestry regarding their respect for formal authority, commitment to 
long-term employment, interest in team work, and paternalism with 
respect to subordinates. In a similar study, Pizam and Reichel (1977, 
70) compared Israeli managers of oriental ancestry with those of 
western ancestry, and reported that the former group: (a) were less 
inclined toward centralized decision making, (^) practiced more peer 
evaluation, (c) expressed a greater belief in long-term employment, (4) 
were more paternalistic, (e) had less respect for formal authority, and 
(f) showed a lower tendency to be team workers. It would, therefore, 
be safe to conclude that managers' attitudes were determined, to a 
considerable extent, by managers' societal cultural orientations. 


Management Attitudes and Organizational Culture 


Management attitudes also influence the internal culture of an 
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organization. Early managers, whether owners or founders of the 
organization, have an even more lasting impact. This is because the 
founders are the only ones that can adapt the organization to themselves; 
all subsequent managers, to some extent, have to adapt themselves to 
the organization (Hofstede, 1985). The culture of an organization 
always reflects, in part, the complex interaction between (a) the values, 
beliefs, and ideals that founders or early managers bring to the organ- 
ization initially, and (b) what the organization learns subsequently 
from its own experience (Schein, 1983). 


Management Altitudes and Organizational Processes 


In addition to influencing the formation of an organization’s culture, 
management also affects its organizational processes and structure. 
Negandhi (1973) has argued that differences in organizational struc- 
ture, processes, and effectiveness among industrial firms are due to 
their overall management attitude and some of the external environ- 
mental conditions—when size, technology, resources, and the location 
of the firm are held constant. For the most part, however, the firm’s 
management attitudes toward stakeholders explain differences in 
various organizational processes (i.e., planning, organizing, motivat- 
ing, staffing, and controlling) investigated (Negandhi, 1973, 309). 


Impact of Organizational Culture on Organizational Structure and Processes 


Much of the literature on cross-cultural studies of organization 
antedates the recent work on organizational culture. In this body of 
literature, culture (i.e., societal culture) has often been used as an 
independent variable, and its effects on the organization's structure, 
processes, or effectiveness have been discussed. Although the findings 
are by no means consistent, it is reasonable to infer that culture affects 
organizational form, management practices, and organizational per- 
formance in different social environments (Lammers and Hickson, 
1979). None of the cross-cultural studies, however, has attempted to 
ascertain whether the differences are a function of societal culture or 
of organizational culture. Thus, for example, a comparative inquiry on 
organizations in Great Britain, Japan, and Sweden disclosed little 
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evidence of any cultural impact on the Aston Study variables of 
formalization, functional specialization, and centralization (Horvath, 
Azumi, Hickson and McMillan, 1976). These authors, however, did 
not explicitly measure the effects of societal culture of these countries, 
nor did they measure the effects of the organizational culture of their 
firms on the three organizational processes 

In view of the absence of relevant research findings on the 
relationship between organizational culture, on the one hand, and 
organizational structure and organizational processes, on the other, 
the following set of hypotheses, derived with the aid of the Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck (1961) theory, is worth recalling: 


A value-orientation profile of: 

Future preferred over Present preferred over Past, 

Inividualism preferred over Collaterality preferred over Lineality, 
and 

Mastery-over-nature preferred over Harmony-with-nature preferr- 
ed over Subjugation-to-nature, 


would be conducive to an organizational recruitment policy based 
on universalistic rather than particularistic criteria, a formal rather 
than an informal socialization process, a high frequency of multi- 
directional instead of unidirectional communication, and finally, 
high levels of organizational systems outputs (Evan, 1976a, 
246-247). 


Yet, another hypothesis derived from the rationale for our model 
presented in Figure 1 is as follows: The degree of congruence between 
societal culture and organizational culture has a discernible effect on 
the organizational structures and organizational processes in a given 
population of organizations. 


Impact of Organizational Culture, Organizational Structure and Organizational 
Process om Organizational Effectiveness 


Organizational effectiveness or organizational performance is the 
ultimate goal—whether manifest or latent—of all organizations. 
Nevertheless, few organizational studies have focused on it as a prin- 
cipal dependent variable. The complexity of the construct itself, and 
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the diverse ways of defining and measuring effectiveness, partially 
explains the dearth of empirical research. In the present study, organ- 
izational effectiveness has been conceptualized as ‘the capacity of an 
organization to cope with all four systemic processes [inputs, outputs, 
transformations, and feedback effects] relative to its goal-seeking be- 
haviour—however explicit or implicit this may be’ (Evan, 1976b, 21). 

The influence of structure and processes on an organization's effec- 
tiveness, and the role of external environment in this relationship, has 
been discussed by contingency theorists. They posit that there is a fit 
between the organization and its environment so that no organiza- 
tional form can be conceived as optimal, independent of an organiza- 
tion’s environment (Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967). The effectiveness of 
an organization is a function of the organization-environment fit, as 
well as the congruence between its structure and processes (Galbraith 
and Nathanson, 1978). 

Inquiry into the relationship between an organization's internal 
culture and its effectiveness is of recent origin. The prevalent view 
among researchers and practitioners is that organizational culture 
influences an organization’s long-term effectiveness. Popular books 
now advocate the view that organizations with ‘strong’ cultures— 
strong sets of values and assumptions that define the ways they 
conduct business—are very effective (Ouchi, 1981; Pascale and Athos, 
1981; Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Peters and Waterman, 1982). The 
implicit conclusion seems to be that an organization's culture can be 
managed in the service of improving performance. 

Whether an organization’s culture can be a source of sustained high 
performance is an empirical question that remains to be answered. 
Barney (1986) has argued that organizations that have valuable, rare, 
and imperfectly imitable cultures would maintain superior perfor- 
mance, while those organizations that do not have these cultures 
would not. An organization’s internal culture reflects the unique 
personalities of its founders and leaders, as well as the characteristics 
of its larger social environment. Although culture is not permanently 
fixed, it would not be easily changeable, either. The relationship 
between internal culture and effectiveness then becomes acute for 
organizations that face turbulent environments, or for multinational 
corporations that operate in different national contexts with distinct 
socio-cultural and socio-structural differences. For these organiza- 
tions, effectiveness would be more a function of an organization’s 
ability to adapt to its social environment than to insist on the same set 
of symbolic devices in every situation. 
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A general proposition, in light of the underlying rationale for our 
model, is that organizational effectiveness depends more on the degree 
of congruence between societal culture and organizational culture 
than on each ene alone. In cross-cultural organizational research, 
therefore, the concept of ‘flexible’ organizational culture may be more 
useful than a 'strong' organjzational culture. 


Impact of Determinants of Organizational Effectiveness on Societal 
Development 


Rogers (1983) states that a major shift has occurred in the con- 
ceptualization of development. In the past, there were four main 
elements in the dominant paradigm of development, namely, econo- 
mic growth through industrialization, capital-intensive technology, 
centralized planning, and ‘internal’ causes of underdevelopment. 
Today, however, development is usually conceptualized as a ‘widely 
Participatory process of social change in a society intended to bring 
about both social and material advancement (including greater equality, 
freedom, and other valued qualities) for the majority of people through 
their gaining greater control over their environment’ (Rogers, 1983; 
121). This new definition emphasizes the role of social structure and 
societal culture in development; hence, it provides a clue as to how 
organizations—as a basic social unit—can influence societal devel- 
opment. 

Several examples of the constraining effects of socio-structural fac- 
tors on development are in order. If the political and legal institutions 
in a country do not promote socio-economic equality, the wealth and 
services generated by effective organizations will not trickle down to 
the non-elite groups in society. Similarly, without the growth of inter- 
nal markets, manufacturing and service firms cannot grow and become 
more effective; thus, their potential contribution to the development 
of society cannot materialize. The lack of political, legal, and economic 
stability in many developing countries is a major obstacle to their 
development. The greater the degree of instability in environmental 
conditions, the greater the difficulties organizations have in adapting 
to their environment. This condition, in turn, lowers the chances of 
organizations achieving a high level of effectiveness. 

Socio-cultural factors can also facilitate or hinder the role of organ- 
izations in development. For example, whether families encourage or 
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discourage their children to strive for more educational achievement 
affects the pool of skilled workers on which organizations depend and 
without which they cannot contribute to the growth and moderniza- 
tion of their society (Hage, 1980). The availability of educated workers 
is a determinant of organizational effectiveness, especially when organ- 
izations adopt more complex technology. Similarly, whether the quality 
of life is associated with the degree of satisfaction of material needs or 
with the degree to which people reduce their material needs (Hofstede, 
1984), affects the attitudes of workers in a given society, thus affecting 
the level of output and performance of organizations. Past perfor- 
mance, on the other hand, affects future goals and strategies, which, in 
turn, influence the industry and market structure (Porter, 1981). 

The influence of cultural and structural factors on economic devel- 
ypment has been discussed by Whyte (1969, 717-763) in a compari- 
son of the US, Japan, and Peru. According to Whyte, the US and 
Japan share the societal values of high achievement orientation and 
high prestige accorded to businesses and business executives. The 
values stimulate entrepreneurial activities, which. in turn, contribute 
to economic growth by making the business enterprises more effective. 
On the other hand, when the dominant societal value regarding human 
activity is oriented toward 'being' rather than ‘doing’ or achieving 
(Table 6), economic development is slower. Examples can be found 
among countries in the Middle East or South America, where despite 
abundance of natural resources economic development has not been 
as impressive as in the countries in the Far East. When the variables of 
achievement orientation and prestige of business careers are low in a 
society, industrial and economic development become dependent on 
foreign firms managed by executives unfamiliar with the cultural 
orientations of a society, which in the long term, may have negative 
economic as well as political effects (Whyte, 1969). 

Aggregating the impact of effective organizations in a society, we 
hypothesize that they will significantly promote societal development 
provided there is a high degree of congruence between societal culture 
and the organizational culture of the population of organizations. 


Conclusion 


Our model interrelating social structure, societal culture, organiza- 
tional variables and development—given the meagre body of empiri- 
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cally reliable knowledge—constitutes in effect an agenda for future 
research. Cross-cultural organizational research in both developed and 
developing societies is required—provided it does not begin and end 
with a western ethnocentric bias. Kiggundu, Jorgensen and Hafsi 
(1983), in their review of organization management articles in develop- 
ing countries, concluded that most articles lacked local perspective 
because they were written for western audiences. To make matters 
worse, the great majority of studies on developing countries are them- 
selves unicultural (Adler, 1983), Comparative studies in developed 
and developing countries are needed to ascertain differences in the 
impact of social structure and societal culture on individual organiza- 
tions. Systematic comparisons are also needed between the cultural 
values of a sample of the population of a society and a sample of the 
members of different organizations in that society in order to discover 
the relative impact of societal culture and organizational culture on an 
organization’s structure, processes, and performance (Evan, 1976a, 
247-248). 

Such research will of necessity require multidisciplinary and multi- 
culturally collaborative teams. Apart from substantial resources that 
would be entailed, the proposed research agenda would challenge the 
theoretical, methodological and managerial ingenuity of organizational 
researchers, Unless we meet this challenge, the field of organizational 

aviour will not mature as a discipline nor will it make the contri- 
butions it can make to promote the welfare of developing as well as 
developed societies, 
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ABSTRACT: This paper explores the connotations of social devel- 
opment, organizations, and values of Indian society. The term 
social development has so many meanings that no coherent action 
has emerged. In recent decades, the Indian scene has witnessed an 
unprecedented multiplication of all varieties of organizations: 
governmental, non-governmental, and private voluntary ones. 
Some of these are definitely engaged in social development. These 
organizations tend to operate as structures held together by 
leaders with charisma who goad, cajole, tempt, reward and punish 
the organization members for producing outputs and results. A 
fully functioning organization involves two modalities: the institu- 
tional and the structural, with their support systems. The institu- 
tional modality (representing a coherence of philosophy, mission, 
and direction) requires sentient systems to sustain the process of 
meaning making in the organization. The structural modality (re- 
presenting the congruence of business, strategy, goals, etc.) requires 
management and administrative systems for effective functioning. 
Values (normative, phenomenological, and existential) get inter- 
nalized in organizations through various mechanisms and inter- 
faces. A comparative analysis of the interplay of the Indian and 
western ethoses in Indian organizations is provided. Illustrations 
are given to highlight the cultural context of Indian organizations 
wherein the ethos and the structural design are not congruent with 
the values operating in role playing processes. Hence, greater 


innovativeness and adaptiveness are needed for designing strategic 
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organizations for social development. It is necessary to identify 
the institutions needed to foster the involvement of the community 
for initiating new organizations. Furthermore, there is a need for 
creating institutions of debriefing and participative sharing to create a 
consensus on organizational reality in terms of needs and policies. 
The organizational model being outlined in the paper seeks to 
blend the valae considerations and structural exigencies in the 
design of developmental organizations. 


Introduction 


O. the last two decades Indian organization researchers 
have focused on the development of structures and modes of manage- 
ment, coordination, control and collaboration, leadership, motivation 
and effectiveness, management of innovation, change and many other 
behavioural aspects operating in Indian organizations (J.B.P. Sinha, 
1981; Ganesh and Rangarajan, 1983; Khandwalla, 1987a). However, 
concern with the values of strategic organization and with social 
development has lagged behind (Khandwalla, 1986-87). What is a 
strategic organization? What values does it hold and do the values of 
the strategic organization have any relevance to values of social devel- 
opment? 


Social Development 


In general, social development has come to mean social, technical 
and economic development, reflected in improved standards of living, 
changes in the quality of life, increase in the number of facilities 
available, and the availability of products in the market. 

Several operational meanings of social development have emerged 
in India, According to one definition, social development has been 
and continues to remain the task of official or semi-official agencies. 
These agencies are either governmental, semi-government, or gov- 
ernment supported voluntary agencies. These agencies take upon 
themselves to define the nature of social development. They regard 
what currently exists as lack of development. They proffer their own 
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models of development, and design action choices to implement the 
chosen models. This process activates the usual mechanistic model of 
social development—the ‘input-output’ model. This model has many 
limitations. 

First, the model rarely explores the social context in which devel- 
opment is to be implemented. Thus development rarely becomes an 
integral part of the social system in which it is implemented or 
introduced. The social developmental objectives are perceived as the 
tasks of the state, and hence the initiation, effort, operationalization, 
and mobilization of resources lie with the agencies owned or funded 
by it. This process leads to lack of involvement of the agencies and its 
beneficiaries, and to dependency on externally provided resources. As 
soon as the life of the agencies is over, the resources utilized and the 
external agents of change withdrawn from the scene, the programmes 
of social development fade out from the community. As a result, one 
of the outcomes of such social development is that no real social 
development takes place. The processes of social development do not 
get institutionalized in the community. In fact, ‘social development’ is 
only sustained by the continuous presence, and occasionally through 
coercion, of the agencies. 

A second related meaning is the production centred concept of 
planned social development, anchored in the techno-economic milieu. 
It involves the determination of goals, and the direction and location 
of development along western lines. Here armchair projections of 
production targets based on input-output models are made, usually 
with disheartening results. The results are assessed in a comparative 
frame generally with negative judgements. This happens because the 
central planners ignore the context in which the model is introduced 
and also the process implications of social development. 

The process implications of social development ignored by the 
planners are mobilization of the internal resources of individuals and 
the community for self-directed goals, their will to engage in develop- 
mental tasks with energy and effort, and external interventions which 
are relevant and congruent with the life of the individual and the 
community. The emphasis on the processes of social development 
does not negate the emphasis on tangible results. The emphasis is on 
building or creating a viable context for action. These. processes are 
concerned with creating a climate and synergy in the community and 
with generating commitment in the people for their development. 
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There has been an unprecedented growth of organizations in India. 
They range in size from small, medium, large to mammoth, and from 
one product, one location to multi-product, multiple location corpora- 
tions. Most of these organizations are largely structures designed to 
control and coordinate a set of people and their activities in order to 
achieve desired results through the use of management systems, rules, 
and regulations. However, these are not organizations. They are struc- 
tures held together by leaders with charisma or personal power who 
goad, cajole, tempt, reward and punish their staff to keep them 
engaged in productive efforts. The management styles of these leaders 
may be based on philosophy, personal values, mottos and credos. 
However, in their transactions with people they largely focus on 
managerial processes of coordination and control. They bemoan the 
lack of motivation and involvement of people in the working of the 
organization. 

A fully functioning organization involves two modalities—institu- 
tional and structural. The institutional modality represents the coherence 
of philosophy, mission, aim, direction and energy. The structural 
modality represents the congruence of business, strategy, objectives, 
goals, targets, roles, tasks and performance and its evaluation. Both these 
modalities require supportive systems. The structural modality re- 
quires management systems, administrative procedures, and rules and 
regulations. The institutional modality requires sentient (that is, human 
consciousness based) systems to sustain the process of meaning mak- 
ing, role taking, choice making and defining the quality of relationship 
of the individual with the community. These modalities are repre- 
sented in Figure 1. 

Quadrant 1 is the locus of energy and mobilization. Quadrant 3 
represents the processes of integrating the logics of the sentient system 
and the task system. Quadrant 2 represents the appraisal of reality and 
the potential for redefining goals, and Quadrant 4 represents the 
processes of control and coordination of the ongoing tasks. Consul- 
tancy experience in India indicates that the concept of organization as 
it has evolved has shrunk largely to Quadrant 4, 

The survival and well-being of the organization lies in all the four 
quadrants being active. Otherwise, the leadership of the organization 
colludes with the existing processes to take over and manage the other 
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Figure 1 The Model of Organization Modalities 


Sentient System 
Energy, mobilization Appraisal of organizational 
and commitment (1) reality and goal redefinition (2) 
Institution -———————— Organization exem am =s aa ia. Structure _ 
Integration of tasks into values (3) Control and coordination 
of operations (4) 
Management System 


three quadrants. Most organizations then become dependent on the 
quality and persona of the leader, and the membership of the organ- 
ization is reduced to being just employees who then need to be 
monitored, controlled, rewarded or punished (Argyris, 1957; Mc- 
Gregor, 1960). 

Planners of social developmental objectives do not have a realistic 
appraisal of the social and life processes of the community. Planners 
design and impose programmes of development. Resources are pro- 
mised to lure the community to engage in developmental tasks and 
then people are pushed around to respond to the tasks set up by the 
developmental agencies. 1 

In India, the strategic organizations focusing on specific sectors for 
growth are generally created by the government. For example, during 
the last thirty years, the Government of India has set up over 200 
public enterprises, and most of these could be regarded as strategic 
organizations (Khandwalla, 1982). These account for nearly half of the 
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nation's total industrial production, and a high percentage of the 
goods and services considered basic to rapid industrialization. The 
pattern of equating social development with the production of goods 
and services, and of equating organizations with structures of work, 
has led to a peculiar state of being a body without life. These organ- 
izations are afflicted by bureaucratic processes. The purpose under- 
lying the creation of these organizations is sensible, and their structures 
are logical. However, the emergent organizational behaviour is 
mechanistic and lacks commitment. 

Why do Indian social developmental organizations lose vitality soon 
after being set up? The reasons may lie in contemporary social 
dynamics. 


Contemporary Social Processes in India 


The elites involved in the planning of development in India have 
been educated in western theories and models. Their perspectives on 
development and progress are reflected in their choices of technology 
and techniques, the logic and metaphor of planning, the statement of 
objectives and tasks, the definitions of goals of society and perception 
of resources. These are anchored in western cognitive maps. Their 
constructs of organization and management, and even the legislation 
for developmental associations, agencies, their structures and rules 
and regulations are borrowed from western legal frameworks, Con- 
sequently, planners have been trained in an analytical-rational mode 
which leads them to identify and formulate only those problems for 
which they already have solutions from western models and practices. 

However, the same elite, during the early period of their socializa- 
tion also tend to internalize maps of reality grounded in the Indian 
ethos (Parikh, 1978). These maps of reality have an emotive content 
and hold the primary meanings, commitments, quality of relatedness 
and the direction of cathecting energy acquired during childhood 
socialization. These emotive maps are not compatible with the growth 
and development oriented cognitive maps acquired from the western 
ethos. Thus, the elite have a fragmented identity of conflicting values 
and behavioural orientations, with the emotive identity straining after 
Indian values, kinship bonds, affiliation orientation, and hierarchical 
relationships (Dayal, 1977; J.B.P. Sinha, 1974; Chakraborty, 1985), 
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and the cognitive rationality after rational blueprints of social action. 
Also, even while adopting alien organization models, planners and 
legislators have remained blind to the culture-syntonic institutional 
modalities of western organizations. In their zeal they have only bor- 
rowed the structural modalities and regulative systems. This kind of 
partial adoption has brought to development the structure and logic of 
tasks, but a disregard of the imperatives of Indian or even western 
sentience. 

Thus, the adoption of alien models and conflicting work identities 
in the elite seem to be responsible for the lack of real social develop- 
ment. Our work with a variety of organizations ranging from ‘high- 
tech’ to consumer cooperatives, and from the church to clubs, sug- 
gests that the tug-of-war between the task logic and sentient logic has 
created a massive confusion of roles and structure-people interface 
problems in organizations. Most organizations manifest large dysfunc- 
tionalities in their management processes. Their erratic outputs reflect 
the contrasting pulls of sentient responses and rationally allocated 
tasks. The leadership is experienced by people as using authoritarian 
processes. Most organizations are managed by creating a crisis, anxiety, 
and fear, or through guilt, control and dependency. 

Planners often identify the traditional culture as hampering the 
growth and development of individuals, organizations and the nation. 
The positive and unique qualities of individuals, organizations and the 
nation get relegated as either insufficient or inadequate in comparison 
to those of the western or technologically advanced nations. Little 
effort has been made to design strategic organizations based on the 
cultural strengths as well as the growth oriented dimensions of modern 
tasks. For any strategic design to take root, the cultural context and 
processes need to be considered so as to integrate individuals and 
organizations with new directions, and to mobilize them to make new 
action choices. 


Indian Values 


Every society is a complex network of beliefs, definitions of situa- 
tions, and assumptions about values. These are anchored in the nature 
of the interface between society and its organizations and individuals. 
In various cultures, the value centred strategic approach treats the 
organization as a network of beliefs—some ideal, some normative, and 
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some historic. Society in its process of primary socialization provides 
its members opportunities to internalize three levels of values: (a) 
normative, (b) phenomenological, and (c) existential. 


Normative Values 


These values are in terms of ‘do’s and don'ts' and ‘should and should 
not'. They are stated in specific action terms. In Indian terminology, 
they are called *mulya'. These are the normative values utilized in the 
process of socialization of a child in the family or an employee in the 
organization. Essentially, they shape role taking and behavioural 
stances. Normative values concern themselves with structural inputs. 
They shape tasks, roles, structures, and programmes and make people 
aware of their roles and how they must play them to achieve work 
related targets or goals. 


Phenomenological Values 


These values define the quality of relatedness in transactions, and 
determine the range of choices in entering into transactions. They also 
shape the perspectives on the process of social existence. Essentially, 
phenomenological values provide the individual with basic codes of 
interpersonal transactions and commitments. In Indian terminology, 
they are known as ‘pratigya’ or 'vrat'. Indian ethos states seven cardinal 
'vrats' and many basic orientations. ‘Vrats’ and ‘pratigyas’ are stated in 
terms of ‘oughts’ and not in terms of ‘musts’. Sacrifice, humility, 
unilinear commitment to duty are some of the ‘pratigyas.’ ‘Satya’ 
(truth), ‘ahimsa’ (non-violence), ‘aasteya’ and ‘aparigrah’ are some of 
the ‘vrats’ in the Indian ethos, 

Organizationally, phenomenological values shape a network of 
interdependent roles. They also shape the feelings of the role holders 
in interaction with each other. They get acted upon while managing 
the inevitable constraints dictated by the structure and developmental 
policy of the organization, 
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Existential Values 


In Indian terminology they are called ‘aasthas.’ They define the 
basic purpose of life. They are the foundations of philosophy, mean- 
ing, and direction. They define the world view, the primary code of 
identity, and the boundaries within which the life space is supposed to 
unfold. 

All the three levels of values are compatible and reinforce one 
another vis-a-vis assumptions of human nature, nature of groups or 
communities, and the nature of people’s relationships. These three 
levels of values were once anchored in different assumptions about the 
nature of man, nature of groups, and the nature of their relationship. 
Today, however, they operate in a society riven by diversity and 
heterogeneity and a culture of transience. The individual thus faces 
serious value conflicts. The cognitive map of the desired reality reflects 
comparativism and the logic of tasks. This pushes him to act from 
values which are not coherent with his logic of sentience anchored in 
his emotive maps. His work does not give him a sense of meaningful- 
ness. Very often this conflict leaves him immobile. At times, when he 
chooses to act according to the logic of the task he experiences stress 
and anxiety, and at other times, he ends up diluting his choices. 

A classic example of this conflict is seen in the multitude of en- 
quiries initiated in bureaucratic systems. Individuals are suspended for 
their mistakes. Enquiries are held. Responsibility and accountability is 
established. Punishments are specified. But, eventually, a postscript 
follows which, for ‘human consideration’, reduces the punishment to 
an ineffectual action. This undermines discipline and the identification 
and involvement of individuals with the task system. Thus, individuals 
and organizations in India experience double binds of the two ethoses. 
These double binds create a fragmented identity. Similarly the two 
ethoses of social and task systems shaping social, economic, and 
technical development create a culture of transience, marked by con- 
fusion and conflict (Garg, Parikh and Smith, 1984). 

Governed by the dynamics of transience, the approach to social 
development is anchored in the comparative frameworks (of per capita 
outputs) of the west, This comparative framework attributes to Indian 
society massive lacuna, insufficiencies, inadequacies and backward- 
nesses in all sectors. In order to implement a targets based model of 
development, planners have emphasized techno-economic, techno- 
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scientific and econo-political coordinates. They have ignored the 
psycho-cultural and psycho-philosophical coordinates of the Indian 
reality. Thus, their efforts to implement developmental plans do not 
activate the emotive maps and hence fail to lead to a deeper involve- 
ment of the people. The development plans get initiated and survive 
only through the immense backing of material resources and the 
power of bureaucratic and political controls. The whole society is 
trained to become dependent in a parasitical way on external resources. 

Let us consider an example of dysfunctional development. For 
twenty-five years many government agencies tried to get link roads 
built through ‘shramdan’ (donation of labour) in a district of western 
Uttar Pradesh. Nothing really happened except sporadic dumping of 
earth on a marked line. The economic rationale provided by planners 
for these roads made no sense to the local people. After twenty-five 
years a local young man championed the cause of link roads and 
provided the rationale. His rationale was that young men and women 
in these economically backward villages were finding it difficult to 
obtain good quality education in the village based schools. As a result 
these young men and women were migrating from the villages to town 
or city schools in their quest for improved quality of education. His 
argument was that link roads would enable people to cycle or walk to 
these urban schools. The villagers responded to this rationale because 
they had come to value education and the enhanced status and eco- 
nomic independence it provided. 

Planners of developmental tasks need to take into consideration 
ways of relating these cultural aspects based on the three levels of 
values to the process of development. 


Design of Strategic Organizations 


Indian strategic organizations must assimilate social divergences 
into a larger unity which can then inspire an unfolding of Indian 
society. This unfolding must be anchored in the continuity of signifi- 
cant and relevant aspects of the Indian ethos, and must be linked with 
some modalities of the universal culture which the new technology is 
introducing. No society uprooted from its basic ethos can survive with 
dignity and integrity. Such societies can only break up and become 
dependent on forces outside their control. 
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We have searched for parameters to design organizations which can 
synthesize the competing ethoses for synergistic development. Two 
clear goals have been identified for designing organizations: 


1. Organizations have to avoid becoming only structures of work, 
controlled and coordinated through power. In designing organ- 
izations, value based institutions of sentience must be simul- 
taneoulsy built in. The legitimacy for these institutions of 
sentience has to be drawn not just from the top of the hierarchy, 
but also from the rank and file. 

2. The performance of an organization has to be evaluated not only 
in terms of its results but also in terms of its investment in 
building work relevance and replenishing the societal base of 
meaningful values and practices. 


The sources of design for strategic organizations in developing 
societies like India would be the parameters of the traditional ethos 
and the parameters of a modern, technocratic society such as of the 
west. These have been summarized in Table 7. 

The traditional social system ensured social stability and provided a 
distinct social identity to everyone. The modern ethos promotes flux, 
competition, statism, and a new social identity based on skills and 
wealth. 

These two sets of value parameters belong to two distinct universes; 
the two cannot be integrated in their totality. Some kind of priority 
and selectivity is important to lead to convergence. However, there are 
serious problems. We have found it extremely difficult to choose the 
areas of thrust for designing organizations which draw upon the 
primary processes of both ethoses. We have been faced with the same 
overemphasis on the ‘task performance’ criterion in order to conceive 
the form and the processes of organizations. The value parameters of 
the Indian ethos become merely statements of underlying commit- 
ments of organizations. We have not been able to design support 
systems for operationalizing these commitments. 

We have moved away from designing organizations, and have 
decided to begin by designing institutions and their interfaces and 
support systems in existing organizations. We chose an organization 
with the usual problems of stress, conflicts, management by crisis, and 
lack of motivation. We used our understanding of the technology of 
organization development in our attempts at designing institutions, 
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Table 7 Traditional and Modern Parameters for Designing Strategic Organizations* 


LH  —— 


Traditional Parameters Modern Parameters 


— . U U U U J LLLL.LL1llL 


1. Distribution of resources to social 1. Distribution of income determined 


N 


groups and the creation of distinct 
but local life spaces for social groups 
through the system of non-competing 
castes and sub-castes 


. Integration of work based on: social 


authority at the level of the caste; 
social integration through inter-caste 
dependence; the institution of a team 
of wise men (‘panch’) as arbitrators; 
customary bounds to hiring and 
firing 


. Conflict resolution through lateral 


negotiations under the aegis of the 
'panch', and the latter's effort at 
simultaneously ensuring the well. 


by market forces and public policy; 
identification with nation, larger 
community, organization, etc., as the 
basis of a shared life space for all 


. Centralized strategic management of 


resources and decentralized oper- 
ations; a social power system based 
on ownership of wealth or control 
over resource allocation 


. Bargaining between interest groups 


through representative democracy; 
national planning directed at the 
well-being of society and percolating 


down to the individual through vari- 


being of the individual and the 
i ous delivery systems 


community 


* Condensed and slightly modified from the original five parameters each used by the 
authors in their research and presentations. 


their interfaces, and support structures. However, this technology was 
ineffective. It would be ineffective when used by others, too, because 
this technology does not get in touch with the organization's identity 
or individual identity for that matter. However, our repeated failures 
have yielded many insights. It led us to involve ourselves in a serioas 
dialogue with some managers. Their understanding of how organiza- 
tions really work helped us generate models of organization design 
both for task performance and sentient involvement. An integrative 
model for designing strategic organizations is presented here. 

The designs and models for strategic organizations are new. They 
reflect a set of models or working hypotheses for designing institu- 
tions. We, however, wish to report some of our efforts with new 
design experiments which contributed to building institutions, leading 
to the convergence of 'task performance' and 'sentient involvement' in 
different settings. 
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Figure 2 An Integrative Model for Designing Strategic Organizations 
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Efforts at Organizational Design 


In an organization which was experiencing a severe interdepart- 
menjal conflict we attempted standard OB technologies for conflict 
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resolution, team building, and role negotiations. These attempts were 
entertaining, but ineffective in creating the desired culture. After three 
such programmes, we held a review with a small group of managers. 
The discussions in this group brought into focus the struggle of the 
managers to ensure resource inputs for their tasks. The process of 
getting resources to a particular department was extremely complex 
due to the nature of the organization's structure and the definition of 
departmental tasks. We were quick to point out that the managers had 
failed to recognize the 'task interdependence' assumed in the organiza- 
tion's design. One of the senior managers laughed and said that there 
is no ‘bhava’ (feeling) of interdependence. The organization is gov- 
erned by a ‘divide-and-rule’ policy. It is meaningless to talk of task 
interdependence. This statement triggered introspection in the group 
and that led to the identification of a new idea of ‘input flow’ anal- 
ogous to ‘work flow’, The managers discovered that the organization 
structure itself blocked the flow of resources. Each department was 
trapped in making demands and disowning counterdemands. The 
managers themselves sat down to reorganize the input flow, and the 
result was a reorganization of the interfaces of the current depart- 
ments. The organization was functionally operated, with a marketing 
department, a materials department, a production department, a 
despatch department, a finance department, etc. The flow of inputs 
(in the form of cash) originated in marketing, went to finance, then 
to production, material, finance, and back to material, production, 
and finally to despatch. The whole process had built in pressures. 
. Each department responsible for the contribution of resources to 
other departments felt handicapped. For example, finance was ob- 
sessed with the management of working capital and complained of 
tardiness of the marketing department in collecting bills, 

The materials man complained of lack ot timely payments to the 
vendors and hence of difficulty in obtaining materials. This process of 
blaming was circular. Eventually the managers themselves suggested a 
structural design which reorganized the input flow, The marketing 
man dealt with the materials man and gave him his needs. The materials 
man negotiated with the finance man and gave the material to the 
production man and negotiated time boundaries to receive the finish- 
ed goods back from production. He, then handed over the finished 
goods to the marketing department. 

This model was implemented, and the problems soon shifted to the 
middle management level. The department heads learnt to work 
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together but the middle managers found themselves at logger heads. At 
this point, we studied our value parameters and designed an institu- 
tion which we called the ‘process house’. This process house brought 
together managers at the same level but having interdependent tasks, 
under a rotating chairmanship from among themselves for a fort- 
nightly meeting to take stock of recurrent problems in operations. The 
chairman of this process house presented the problems orally to the 
next level process house where managers earlier identified recurrent 
problems at their own levels. Then the chairman of both levels met the 
department heads for an hour to discover ways and means of improv- 
ing these interfaces. The process house promoted an attitude where 
the task problems of the system were accepted by the individuals as 
their own regardless of the departmental affiliation. Over a period of 
one year or so, this institution of ‘process house’ got rooted and 
became the most significant element of the organization. It also be- 
came the locus of designing and redesigning relevant structures, rules 
and regulations to govern the task flow. 

The experiment did not end the problems of the organization. 
However, it highlighted the fact that institutions like ‘process house’ 
can generate a lot of investment of managers and ‘bhava’ which the 
earlier structure discouraged. 

In another organization, two interesting institutions were imple- 
mented by the managing director. He required all managerial inductees 
to spend a week in his office by turn. All discussions with department 
heads and company clients were carried out in the presence of the 
inductees. The MD called the inductee a shadow of himself. He 
discussed his experiences with the inductees. The MD believed that a 
large part of the organization's problems was due to the policy of 'half- 
disclosure’ that owner centred organizations normally pursue. The 
institution oftinduction, according to him, provided the inductee the 
possibility of tuning in and sensing the philosophy, approach, and 
attitudes of people in authority. In our survey, we found that this 
organization had a stable managerial population, There was a turnover 
not of the job-hopping kind, but departures for the development of 
the individual, We also found that task issues could be discussed and 
easily resolved verbally. Interviews with managers revealed that the 
institution of induction was the most significant source of their iden- 
tification with the policies of the organization and a sense of be- 
longing. 

In a small organization, about 400 members helped create an insti- 
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tution of catharsis called the 'kope bhavan', the house of anger. In an 
enclosed place anybody who felt disgruntled, frustrated and angry 
could go and shout at himself. He would then have to be approached 
by either the MD or the chief of his department, who was required to 
sit and listen to all that the person had to say without arguing or 
explaining. His task was to hear, understand, and clarify to himself the 
issues that the person articulated. Also, as in the traditional Indian 
system, the MD or his surrogate talked of the nature of living together, 
perspectives, and constraints and handicaps in a reflective manner. 
This institution was borrowed from our living experience in joint 
families as well as from the epic of Ramayana. It worked very effec- 
tively. People found that this institution provided space to express 
tension and provided a basis for understanding and appreciating 
constraints and considerations underlying policy formulation, Some of 
these encounters did lead to revisions of policies and procedures. 
Mostly, however, these encounters created an environment of sensing 
and appreciating constraints and togetherness and sharing divergent 
perspectives. 

Some of our attempts at designing strategic, institutional processes 
which have not yet yielded full results have been towards designing 
institutions of replenishment and regeneration. Examples abound 
of individuals in Indian organizations emphasizing receiving and 
taking something from the organization or institution (Chakraborty, 
1985). They do not seem to contribute to and invest in the organ- 
ization. For example, the alumni associations of most academic institu- 
tions in India have failed repeatedly to contribute resources to the 
institutions. They have also not actively tried to influence and help 
institutions to become relevant to changing professional realities. The 
institutions of replenishment and regeneration can only take root 
when institutions of fostering, belonging, and identification are 
encouraged. 


Summary and Concluding Comments 


To summarize, the design of any Strategic organization for social 
development needs to begin by clearly identifying the institutions 
needed to foster the sentient investment of the organizational members 
and community served. It is only after institutional Support systems 
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and the nature of their interface have been clearly understood and 
planned that an attempt to develop a form and a structure for the 
organization may be undertaken. Furthemore, a designer must be- 
come aware of the value and meaning given by the community to the 
products of the new organization. We are proposing a departure from 
targets based planning to meaning and value based planning. The 
understanding of the meaning and value base would provide clues for 
designing institutions as well as structural processes, and evoke sent- 
ient investment by the people. The western development values of 
some planners make little sense to the communities sought to be 
served. 

Furthermore, another critical focus for planners and organizations 
is the need to design institutions of debriefing (sharing of perspec- 
tives). An institution of debriefing would help create a shared, con- 
crete concept of organizational reality in terms of demands, con- 
straints and policies. Our attempts to design institutions of debriefing 
are still at an experimental stage. Our model invites the leadership of 
strategic organizations to share its own evaluation of constraints and 
dissatisfactions. It also needs to share the rationale about why it does 
what it does. Our review of some attempts have suggested that institu- 
tions of debriefing create cultures of emotional investment, with a 
sense of belonging, and an understanding of constraints. They facili- 
tate a mobilization of organizational members for involvement and 
contribution to the growth of systems. Ç 


Some Perspectives on Culture, OBS, and Social 
Development 


Summary of the Paper by Pritam Singh* and Asha Bhandarkar** 
(1986-87)—‘From Cultural Ethos to Organizational Milieu" 


LE economic performance has been poorer than that of 
Japan, Korea, etc. The latter seem to have developed management 
systems in consonance with their own cultural ethos, while India has 
been importing the ‘latest’ management systems and styles, so that 
Indian management has no distinctive focus of its own. Indian mana- 
gers tend to believe that Indian culture is feudalistic and backward. 
Culture raises certain expectations about work in organizational 
members. When these are not met because of the pursuit by the 
organization of alien systems and values, the perceptual incongruity 
generated leads to withdrawal, non-work related focus, rebellion, 
deviance, and anti-organizational activities on the part of organiza- 
tional members. 

The paper attempts to explore some of the delicate nuances of 
Indian culture and to relate them to requisite management systems, 
processes and styles. The focus is on discovering the socio-cultural 
network, life styles, and values of Indians. It also examines their 
relevance to the prevalent organization ethos and management systems 
and highlights issues critical for organization building in India. The 
focus is on a few pertinent cultural components from out of the 
innumerable ones of relevance to organizations. 

The paper is divided into three parts: the first part focuses on the 
analysis of the cultural imperatives in India; the second part examines 
* Senior Faculty Member, Administrative Staff College of India, Hyderabad. 
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the extent of congruence between cultural imperatives and organiza- 
tional realities; and the last part makes suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for organization building. 

In Part I, seven components of Indian culture are discussed. These 
are: (a) the institution of the Karta (the authoritarian, but nurturant 
and dependable father figure) in Indian families; (b) intimate relation- 
ships in the family; (c) respect for elders; (d) desire for power and the 
idealization of the powerful, manifested as hero worship; (e) hierarchy 
in social relationships, resulting in approval seeking and conformity; 
(f) security need, resulting in protection seeking; and (g) simple living 
and high thinking, or attraction for a life of ideals. The joint family 
system instils a psychology of entitlement, that is, a system of perceived 
rights and duties. Indian culture tends to socialize organizational 
members to look for a pater familias figure at work, close working 
relationships, proximity to a source of power, hierarchy in work 
relationships, sense of security, respect for seniors, and simplicity and 
idealism in management. 

In Part II the prevalent cultures, attitudes, and behaviours in gov- 
ernmental departments, public enterprises, and private sector organ- 
izations are examined for their congruence with the Indian psyche. 
Bureaucratic impersonality is incongruent with the Indian’s need for 
intimate relationships at work, especially with the boss figure. It is also 
incongruent with the needs of the organization’s clientele for intimacy 
with its head. This sort of incongruity is also seen in public enterprises, 
which, being government owned, tend to have a bureaucratic orienta- 
tion. Those private sector enterprises that practice the benevolent 
autocratic style of management tend to have an organizational climate 
that is compatible with the Indian psyche. 

A familial organizational culture and a Karta style of management 
would generally evoke strong organizational identification in India. 
Where, however, organizational members are socialized in western 
values of individualism, equality, democracy, etc., the professional 
mode of management may be more appropriate. 

Some implications of this analysis are: 


1. Do not transfer chief executives of bureaucracies and public 
enterprises too frequently, so as to allow the development of a 
closer relationship with staff members. 

2. Bureaucrats and managers of public enterprises must be trained 
in man-management that is congruent with the Indian ethos. 
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Summary of Augustine Ahiauzu’s* Paper ‘ “Theory A” System of 
Work Organization for Modern African Workplace' 


Africa has been importing alien western machineries, scientific and 
industrial technical know-how, and managerial and work organiza- 
tional theories and practices. However, the character of the means of 
production in traditional workplaces in African societies has not changed 
significantly. The African seems to be committed and hard working in 
traditional workplaces, but seems to be alienated and does not work 
hard in alien industrial workplaces. It would, therefore, be useful to 
identify the salient features and underlying principles of the indigenous 
work organization systems for adoption in industrial and other 
modern workplaces. 

An ethnographic study of the effective ‘efako’ farm work organiza- 
tion practiced in a part of Nigeria suggests several principles for the 
functioning of African work organizations. These principles, consti- 
tuting "Theory A', include a unitary ideology in the workplace, without 
oppositionary elements and pluralistic objectives; organization of 
work on the basis of status and relationship rather than contract, with 
the head regarded as the father of the group; attachment of members 
to the work group rather than to any specific job; leadership based on 
age, experience and wisdom; emphasis on team work as well as 
competition between members; and a remuneration system in which 
the head provides for the total livelihood of the worker. These organ- 
izational principles may yield better results and elicit greater worker 
commitment than western organizational principles of contractual 
relationships, job specialization, etc. A number of suggestions have 
been made for operationalizing the principles of Theory A, such as 
paternalistic management; nepotism in hiring; oath taking ritual while 
inducting new employees to ensure their compliance to work require- 
ments; disclosure of organizational information to workers to create a 
sense of involvement; educating employees in the history of the organ- 
ization; avoidance of militant, oppositionist trade unions; avoidance of 
job descriptions; job rotation; having a hierarchy of functions rather 
than of members; organization of workers into work groups; selection 
of managers on the basis of age, and social rather than technical 
intelligence (social intelligence means familiarity with social proprie- 
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ties); a compensation package that lays more emphasis on meeting the 
birth to death needs of the worker and his family through gifts and 
material benefits rather than through the payment of a specific amount; 


and frequent prize giving ceremonies. 


Summary of Durlabhji's* (1986-87) Paper ‘Development without 
Decay: Role of OB' 


Organizations shape the personality of their members and, thereby, 
alter societal culture. This point needs to be borne in mind while 
considering the design of strategic organizations for speeding social 
development. In the west, the rise of an organizational civilization has 
accompanied socio-economic development. A notable change has 
been that spontaneity and interpersonal warmth have given way to 
impersonality and falseness which is characteristic of 'rational' bureau- 
cracies. In turn these have bred rampant alienation in society. While 
the US organizational leadership has baulked at explicitly moulding 
the personality of people working in organizations, the Japanese 
organizational leadership vigorously seeks to mould the character and 
personality of employees. In the Third World it would be prudent to 
anticipate some of the adverse human consequences stemming from 
rapid socio-economic development through the use of formal bureau- 
cratic organizations. OBS would have to broaden its role by helping to 
create organizational structures that reinforce the right kinds of values. 
OBS could play a constructive role in social development by facilitating 
the growth and strengthening of integrative organizations like unions, 
consumers' organizations, and professional associations, that provide 
norms for the conduct of otherwise isolated individuals. Research on 
organizational culture and the way it affects social development, the 
role of the unconscious in organizations, especially in the formation of 
attitudes, and longitudinal research conceived and executed by inter- 
disciplinary teams on the manner in which organizational strategies, 
structures, technologies, etc., modify the human personality should be 
especially useful. 
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Summary of Child* and Boisot's** (1986-87) Paper ‘Efficiency, 
Ideology and Tradition in the Choice of Transactions Governance 
Structures: The Case of China as a Modernizing Society’ 


The development of nations involves the mobilization of resources 
and their effective combination through the transactions of produc- 
tion and exchange. The market, the political ot bureaucratic hierarchy, 
and community norms are three alternative transactions governance 
structures. A nation’s choice of the dominant transactions governance 
structure is an outcome of cultural and ideological acceptability. These 
cultural and ideological norms create inter-nation differences to the 
extent of reliance on markets, hierarchies, and social norms. Transac- 
tions structures can be codified (that is, standardized and specified) or 
not codified, and diffused (information shared widely) or not diffused 
(centralized information). Generally, the higher the codification, the 
greater is the diffusion. Bureaucracies tend to be high on codification 
but low on diffusion, markets tend to be high on codification and 
diffusion, fiefs tend to be low on codification and diffusion, and clans 
tend to be low on codification but high on diffusion. Generally 
speaking, a society’s technological development impels societies towards 
greater codification and diffusion, that is, towards market economies. 
However, this movement is modified by a society's cultural and ideo- 
logical preferences. In the case of China, both cultural preferences and 
socialist ideological concerns may obstruct its official policy of ‘open 
door’ modernization involving a shift from hierarchical transactions 
governance structures to market based transactions governances struc- 
tures. The cultural values that may impede this transition are (a) 
respect for hierarchical position and leadership; (b) a group or collec- 
tive orientation directed particularly to family and local community 
but coexisting with a strong sense of national identity and respect for 
the national leader; (c) importance attached to personal relationships 
and connections; and (d) regulation of behaviour by appeal to good 
conduct and the intervention of persons of standing and virtue. These 
values also underpin the Communist Party organization. China's 
underdeveloped communications and transportation systems also 
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inhibit the development of wider internal markets. These cultural, 
ideological, and material forces have obstructed China's transition to 
market socialism. It may, in fact, be necessary to improve Chinese 
bureaucracies before a successful shift to market socialism can take 
place. Otherwise, there may be regression to the fief state. Modern 
telecommunications and information technologies may, however, 
enable China to have greater codification and diffusion of transactions 
related information, and thereby achieve market socialism without 
going through an advanced bureaucratic phase. 


Summary of the Paper by Robert J. House* and James C. Woycke** 
‘A Comparative Study of Charismatic and Non-charismatic Leaders 
of the Third World' 


The special role of charismatic leaders in the Third World has long 
been a topic of interest to social scientists. This paper outlines some 
differences between charismatic and non-charismatic leaders in Third 
World countries. The purposes of the study are to determine whether 
charismatic leaders can be empirically differentiated from non- 
charismatic leaders, and whether charisma is a factor in the political 
and economic development of Third World countries. 

Through a comprehensive survey of biographical and social science 
literature, ten leaders were identified as being considered charismatic, 
and they were compared with ten non-charismatic leaders, also from 
Third World nations. Toth’s Charismatic Leadership Inventory (Toth, 
1973) was used to code leaders’ behaviours, the situation in which they 
emerged, their personality and techniques, their political skills, their 
relationship with followers and subordinates, and their ideology and 
Policies, including those relating to national political and economic 
development. 

Some of the findings of this study are: first, charismatic leaders tend 
to emerge under conditions of institutional failure, that is, when there 
is widespread loss of faith in the established order. Second, more 
charismatic leaders achieve success or results as compared to their 
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non-charismatic counterparts. Third, charismatic leaders seem to enjoy 
greater emotional commitment of their followers than non-charismatic 
leaders. Finally, the charismatic leader’s behaviour differs from that of 
the non-charismatic leader in the way the leader articulates national 
mission, ideology, provides normative appeal and order, employs 
symbolism, and identifies with cultural myths. Another interesting 
observation is that charismatic leaders are ideologically significantly 
more likely to be leftist and non-charismatic leaders more likely to be 
rightist. However, there appears to be no clear association between 
charisma and economic development, although prior research (Rey- 
nolds, 1985) has indicated that economic development is correlated 
with emphasis on economic, rather than political or ideological, orien- 
tation. 


Summary of Uma Jain’s* Paper (1986-87) ‘Values of Computer 
Professionals—Implications for Institution Building’ 


Organizations are increasingly articulating core values and express- 
ing concern about institution building. There is increasing concern 
that economic growth should not be at the cost of human values. 
People are demanding an environment where they can bring out their 
best and at the same time find their work meaningful and satisfying. 
While organizations increasingly articulate humanistic values, problems 
are encountered in institutionalizing their practice in the organization. 
While individuals at junior and middle levels appreciate the articula- 
tion of humanistic values by the management, they do not take the 
responsibility for working towards their actualization and leave the 
task to senior management. Senior management takes it for granted 
that the articulation and propagation of values is its responsibility, but 
blames any failure in this regard on the lack of competence of its 
subordinates, 

Using Graves’ framework on levels of existence (Graves, 1970), the 
paper presents data on the values of 142 computer professionals in a 
strategic organization, and the implications for institution building 
and developmental processes in organizations. Data were collected in 
workshops involving various learning events and by using an instrument 
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on levels of existence (Myers and Myers, 1973). The evidence suggests 
that these professionals generally tend to prefer growth and develop- 
ment oriented values (existential values). However, in certain specific 
areas (such as job description, retirement plan, organizational loyalty, 
money, and rules), these professionals prefer lower levels of existence, 
that is, tribalistic, egocentric, or conformist values. Interestingly, they 
hold manipulative values vis-à-vis work and subordinates but exis- 
tential values vis-a-vis the boss. That is, they prefer humane and 
nurturant-developmental behaviour from the boss while they them- 
selves practice manipulative, power oriented, get-results-at-any-price 
kind of behaviour vis-a-vis their subordinates. Despite the general 
_ concern with individual and social well-being, growth and develop- 
ment, there are inconsistencies. For instance, there is a gap between 
criteria for evaluating others and for one’s own choices; stated and 
practiced values; general conceptual choices and choices in specific 
areas. Data also indicate dependence on authority and a tendency to 
expect others to do something rather than do it oneself. Such contra- 
dictions may impede the organization’s movement towards develop- 
mental and existential values. 

There may be many reasons for these contradictions between values 
and practices. Values may be seen as socially desirable ideals rather 
than as learnings from experience, to be espoused but not necessarily 
practiced. Insecurities and the need for status may relegate the pursuit 
of existential values to some future propitious time that never comes. 
Risk aversiveness tends to make people leave institution building to 
the boss. There is a cognitive commitment to existential values but 
very different values are reinforced in family and social interactions. 
Professionals want growth but are unwilling to pay the price for it. 

If genuine institution building is to proceed, organizations will have 
to engage in value clarifying exercises that identify the values that 
really matter to people, develop an awareness of the impact of decisions 
on people’s values, and help individuals move from espousing ideals 
they do not practice to values they can practice. Organizations need to 
evolve their values introspectively and participatively, and then incor- 
porate them in policies and practices. Institution building needs to be 
à persistent activity. 
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Summary of the Paper by David Wilson* and Robert Rosenfeld** 
(1986-87) ‘Cultures and Cooperatives’ 


Cooperatives are organizations in which the management, objec- 
tives, and the use of assets are controlled by their members; decisions 
are taken democratically by the members; and labour hires capital, 
rather than capital hiring labour, with a clear distinction between 
reward for capital and reward for labour. The two main types of 
cooperatives are producers and consumers cooperatives. Cooperatives 
first emerged in Europe and North America to bridge the gaps left by 
profit oriented commercial organizations and commonweal public 
sector organizations. They have tended to emerge in economic situa- 
tions that are marginal, for example, to prevent the closure of a sick 
enterprise, or to provide scale economies or group benetits to eco- 
nomically marginal individuals. The high failure rate of cooperatives is 
not solely a function of their form of organization, but also due to their 
low economic viability. The democratic management structure of 
cooperatives has questionable legitimacy in democratic societies; it 
would have very low legitimacy in the more traditional hierarchical 
societies of the Third World. The notion that any worker can become 
a manager, too, has questionable legitimacy in the west; it would be 
even more questionable in those Third World societies which have low 
levels of literacy, inadequate exposure to modern methods of man- 
agement, low entrepreneurial drive, and low work ethic. Besides, 
voluntary organizations, including cooperatives, depend for their 
existence on a preexisting network of public sector and private sector 
organizations and the fiscal, regulatory, and market interdependencies 
these imply. Such networks are weak in most Third World countries. 
These factors limit the transferability of the cooperative form of 
organization to the Third World. The cooperative form has several 
built-in problems. For instance, even limited operating complexity 
may require the cooperative to delegate the task of decision making to 
a committee of members or to professional managers, thus diluting 
cooperative ideals. The pressures to organize away from the coopera- 
tive ideal are very strong. While the transfer of the cooperative form to 
the Third World may be problematic, a better option may be to 
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incorporate some of the cooperative ideals into existing Third World 
public and private sector organizations. Although total workforce 
control is counter-hierarchical, and therefore unacceptable in hierar- 
chical societies, greater participation of individuals and teams in deci- 
sion making and greater autonomy for them, both close to cooperative 
ideals, may be possible and desirable in the organizations of the Third 
World. 


Concluding Comments on Culture, OBS, 
and Social Development 


I. an attempt to relate culture, OBS, and social develop- 
ment, several issues emerge: 


l. It is necessay to identify those aspects of a society's social, 
political, and economic culture that are particularly relevant to 
developmental efforts by strategic organizations and strategic indi- 
viduals. A simplistic endorsement of the ‘modernity’ poles of the 
anthropological dimensions of culture (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 
1961) may be deleterious to social development. For instance, the 
orientation to time and to nature. Superficially, one would think 
that a future rather than a past orientation, and a nature mastery 
rather than a fatalistic submission to nature orientation, may be 
preferable for developing societies. But this one-sided emphasis 
may lead to lopsided rather than integrated development. Being in 
touch with the best of the past is as important for social develop: 
ment as looking to the future. Interest in and respect for nature and 
her ways (e.g., concern for ecology) is as important for development 
as the desire to harness nature for development. The past, as well as 
nature, are unending sources of inspiration, perspective, wisdom, 
analogies, and creative ideas. Or, consider individualism versus a 
social orientation. Can social development proceed without indivi- 
dual initiative or extension motivation (Pareek, 1968)? So vast and 
variegated is the enterprise of social development that it may require 
in organizational elites the presence of opposites of many cultural 
dimensions. 

Pareek in his paper has called for superordination, participatory 
decision making, tolerance for and creative use of diversity, and 
public ethics in the political culture as prerequisites for social 
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development. Perhaps these are needed not just in the political 
culture but also in societal and economic cultures. As an implica- 
tion, organizational elites, especially strategic individuals in strategic 
organizations, need to internalize Pareek’s norms. Since social deve- 
lopment implies change, experimentation and innovation, an in- 
novational orientation (Khandwalla, 1984a, ch. 9) would also be 
essential in organizational elites. A strong achievement orientation 
in society has been shown to be a predictor of economic develop- 
ment (McClelland and Winter, 1969). Thus, achievement norms 
need to be inculcated in organizational elites. 

2. Development need not wait until the value orientations indi- 
cated above have been adopted widely in a society. The necessary 
condition is that strategic individuals in strategic organizations 
internalize them. A small enlightened minority occupying strategic 
roles in a society has time and again taken the society forward 
(Toynbee, 1946). Thus, a critical task facing strategic organizations 
is to ‘produce’ members of this minority group. Strategic organiza- 
tions must pursue not only the specific missions for which they have 
been set up, but they must also socialize their members, and 
perhaps their clients or intended beneficiaries, into values such as 
individual initiative and concern for the development of others, 
respect for and familiarity with the past and a futurist orientation, 
respect for and an understanding of nature and a desire to harness 
nature for development, a vision of being and of becoming, an 
innovational bias, superordination, a participatory bias, creative use 
of diversity, and public ethics. 

3. Several writers have implicitly or explicitly argued that for 
greater organizational effectiveness there must be a close fit between 
societal culture and organizational culture (see especially Evan and 
Damanpour's paper). But this is surely moot. Many strategic organ- 
izations are set up to be change agents, for example, institutions of 
higher learning, voluntary developmental organizations, develop- 
mental administrative agencies, and public enterprises. How can 
they be agents of changed social norms and practices unless their 
orientations differ—sometimes sharply—from general societal 
orientations? For social acceptability they may need to internalize 
some societal features so that they are not seen as too alien by their 
staff and clientele. But the acceptance of the cultural imperative 
argument that if the general culture is, say, feminine, so should be 
the culture of its strategic organizations, or if it is high on power 
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distance so should be the culture of its strategic organizations 
would, however, sharply curtail the social change potential of stra- 
tegic organizations. For many social change oriented strategic or- 
ganizations, the issue is not how culturally compatible they must 
become with the larger societal culture, but how they can market 
their radicalism in culturally incongruent terrains. After all, a horde 
of multinationals have successfully set up their organizations 
throughout the Third World despite the marked differences in 
their cultures. If they have been able to do so, so can strategic 
organizations. Both social adaptation and social deviance by strategic 
organizations should be of research interest to OBS scholars. 

4. Social institutions can be a major source of management know- 
how for strategic organizations. The larger strategic organizations, 
especially the apex and spearhead ones, are likely to be rife with 
‘people’ problems (see Khandwalla’s paper). Many of these pro- 
blems have beset complex societies that over thousands of years 
have evolved institutional ways of solving these problems, Institu- 
tions such as the Karta system or the efako system, or the social 
institutions for socialization, catharsis, joy, debriefing, and social 
commitment should be of considerable interest to strategic organ- 
izations. These need not be blindly adopted by strategic organiza- 
tions. But they can expand their repertoire of effective management 
Practices well beyond what ‘professional management’ or western 
management has to offer. Also, strategic organizations need not 
confine themselves only to the social institutions of their own 
countries although these obviously must be the first to be examined. 
Social institutions of Nigeria, China, Indonesia, or Brazil may be 
managerially useful to Indian strategic organizations (and vice versa). 
Social institutions that ensure continuity and those making change 
possible, those increasing social cohesion, eliciting community par- 
ticipation, ensuring social order, making inter-community relations 
more harmonious, and helping people face crises, etc., no matter 
where they have evolved, should be of interest to strategic organiza- 
tions. There is an obvious need for OBS scholars to examine the 
work of sociologists and anthropologists. 

5. Institution building is a major challenge for OBS scholars. It is 
not enough to know what values an organization should possess. In 
practice, as Jain's paper (1986-87) shows, there are many difficulties 
in internalizing these values. For example, values are seen by man- 
agers as socially desirable ideals rather than as practicable proposi- 
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tions; values conflict with primary needs; there may be excessive 
ownership of core values by senior management. Dialogical prac- 
tices (action research, survey feedback, conscientization, search 
conference, etc.) may be very useful in clarifying values and in 
modifying them so that they become practicable propositions. But 
apart from these practices, appropriate early choices of organiza- 
tional form, decision making process, chief executive and other top 
executives, mission, etc., should also contribute to institution build- 
ing (Ganesh, 1980). There may be no substitute for example setting 
by high profile persons, nor for mentoring, two age old modes of 
socialization. Human resource development systems, especially 
training, may also be useful in institution building. Institutionaliza- 
tion of social development related values in strategic organizations 
may be difficult, but by no means impossible. 

6. Should strategic organizations have strong, ‘clan’ cultures 
(Ouchi, 1981), with the management and the staff committed to 
core values (Peters and Waterman, 1982)? A contingency view of 
organizational culture suggests that strong organizational cultures 
are particularly useful in uncertain, turbulent, hostile, competitive 
environments (Wilkins and Ouchi, 1983). To put it differently, 
organizational indoctrination may be a sensible integrative strategy 
in difficult operating environments. The critical questions for stra- 
tegic organizations are: Indoctrination into what values; equally 
important, indoctrination to the exclusion of what values? The 
answer to the first question has been tentatively given earlier (point 
2). But that answer is a disturbing one, for it calls for internalizing 
at least some of the opposing values. So complex and differentiated 
are some apex and spearhead strategic organizations that excluding 
some values would restrict unduly their freedom of improvising 
innovative developmental strategies. Indoctrination is good for 
concerted action; but it can impede flexibility and creativity. For 
instance, a participatory bias is certainly useful. But, can it be said 
that coercion is totally ‘out’ and an ethical orientation is certainly 
‘in’? Is manipulation totally ‘out’, especially in a complex political, 
regulatory, corrupt environment? The hypothesis may be harsh but 
inescapable: while all strategic organizations must be anchored in 
the values listed earlier (point 2), some of their parts may need to 
utilize values inconsistent with these, at least for tactical, short run 
purposes. 


PART IV 


Organizational Assault on Poverty and Deprivation 


P overty and its alleviation are the greatest problems of the 
Third World. Poverty condemns hundreds of millions of people to 
unacceptably low standards of living. The high mortality rate, perva- 
sive hunger, lack of shelter, clothing and education which are charac- 
teristic of these millions are a blot on what we call civilization. The loss 
through poverty is also staggering. The world is deprived of uncounted 
thousands of innovators, artists, entrepreneurs, and professionals 
because their potential is incinerated by dire poverty. 

Massive programmes of poverty alleviation are indeed underway in 
Most countries of the Third World, ranging from distribution of 
essentials to the poor, extension work in the areas of health, farming, 
etc., to their conscientization and mobilization for self-reliance, The 
instrumentalities for these efforts are organizational. A variety of 
organizational forms are in the fray: cooperative societies aiming at 
self-help by the disadvantaged; voluntary organizations initiated by 
committed professionals aiming at conscientization and mobilization 
of the poor; governmental agencies involved in extension work; public 
and private sector enterprises trying to bring industrialization to 
backward areas by setting up plants in these areas or by developing 
local ancillaries; and government development administration allo- 
cating huge Plan funds to rural infrastructure. Available eviden 
Suggests that serious organizational problems beset these organiza- 


rigidity, outside interference or domination, corruption, etc., to lack of 
managerial skills. The organizational response to poverty may be one 
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of the most exciting arenas of organizational experimentation. The 
attempts are multiple, and the failures many. But there are also a few 
success stories. Both organizational failures and successes offer rich 
data for OBS theorizing and technologizing. 

This section presents several papers and summaries of papers. 
Dubey’s paper on labourers’ cooperatives sheds light on a cruel dilemma 
the organizations of the poor face: Given the low managerial skills 
among the poor, can they be effective without the infusion of outside 
management know-how? And if they get professional or political help, 
can they continue to serve the interests of the poor? Prayag Mehta’s 
paper provides a potential answer to the sort of outside help that can 
give rise to organizations of the poor that are effectively run by the 
poor, Sanwal in this paper attempts to outline a design for public 
organizations, especially development administration organizations, 
that would make them more responsive to the poor. 

Summaries of several other papers have also been presented, Gupta 
(1986-87) has pointed to the subversion of poverty alleviation mis- 
sions of public developmental organizations because of their financial 
viability and market orientations. He has emphasized the importance 
of the ecological perspective in organization theory. Murdia’s paper 
(1986-87) offers a useful typology of human service organizations, and 
suggests the types of designs each should have. The paper by Sinha, 
Mishra and Singh (1986-87) provides a typology of voluntary organ- 
izations, with some suggestions for their organizational designs. Roy 
(1986-87) has presented an interesting account of the Tilonia move- 
ment for helping the rural poor, spearheaded in the seventies in India 
by a few professionals. The paper describes its organization and the 
factors that have contributed to the movement's success. 


Effects of Poverty and Deprivation on 
Organizational Structure and Processes: 
A Study of Forest Labourers' Cooperatives 


Sumati N. Dubey* 


ABSTRACT: Organizations set up to serve underdeveloped areas 
and educationally and economically disadvantaged populations 
tend to adopt certain pronounced structural dimensions—shared 
membership among vertical units, hierarchical distribution’ of 
authority among these units, extensive formalization of rules and 
procedures to control manipulation by staff and elitist members, 
interpersonal process of communication in the collection and shar- 
ing of information, use of primary ties to form working coalitions 
and use of extra organizational sources to gain and exercise influ- 
ence on organizational matters, etc. A major mechanism these 
organizations use to relate with their environment is cooptation 
through which significant external constituencies and resources 
are used to further their goals. This paper examines these asser- 
tions by analysing organizational set-ups of forest labourers’ co- 
operative societies in Maharashtra state (india). The intended 
beneficiaries of these organizations belong to socially and econo- 
mically deprived groups. Further, these organizations address the 
most critical areas—housing, employment, and economic injustice 
and exploitation—which gravely affect these groups. The paper 
presents data on twelve forest labourers’ cooperatives. Lack of 
basic information of members regarding the operations of the 
organization, the wide gap in the socio-economic conditions of the 
membership, the office-bearers, and the paid staff, and the lack of 
autonomy of these organizations in hiring or firing paid staff have 
‘ed to oligarchical control of these organizations. A consequence 
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may be the misuse of these organizations for the furtherance of the 
interests of elite members and paid staff, and the neglect of their 
developmental function. 


Introduction 


Qu are believed to be affected in their structure 
and dynamics by their clients/customers, employees and social-cultural 
milieu in which they operate (Yasai-Ardakani, 1986; Tosi and Slocum, 
1984; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Duncan, 
1975; Abegglen, 1958; Child, 1972). The relation between the organ- 
ization and its specific and general environment occurs because of a 
high degree of input uncertainty due to lack of knowledge, inter- 
dependence between them, perception and psychological states of 
decision makers, rate of change, etc. It is argued here that organiza- 
tions, set up to serve underdeveloped areas and educationally and 
economically disadvantaged populations, tend to adopt certain pro- 
nounced structural dimensions—organic relations among vertical units, 
hierarchical distribution of authority among these units, extensive 
formalization of rules and procedures to control manipulation by staff 
and elitist members, interpersonal process of communication in the 
collection and sharing of information, use of primary ties to form 
working coalition, use of extra organizational sources to gain and 
exercise influence on organizational matters, etc. The incongruence 
between structural dimensions and processes tends to promote the 
development of oligarchy in these organizations, in which excessive 
control is exercised by a handful of members and staff. However, the 
organic nature of vertical units in these organizations facilitates their 
continual responsiveness to rank and file members; and hierarchical 
distribution of authority allows for greater leeway to lower units on 
operational matters which keep under check the forces seeking to 
change the goals of these organizations significantly. A major mechanism 
these organizations use to relate with their environment is cooptation 
through which significant external constituencies and resources are 
used to further their goals. This appears to be a most intelligent way to 
deal with external and internal uncertainties faced by these organ- 
izations. 

This paper examines these assertions by analysing the organizational 
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set-up of forest labourers’ cooperative societies in Maharashtra state 
(Dubey and Murdia, 1978). The clients of these organizations belong 
to socially and economically deprived groups. Further, these organiza- 
tions address some critical areas. Employment and economic injustice 
and exploitation extensively affect these groups. The paper presents 
an analysis of data on forest labourers’ cooperatives. This is followed 
by a summary of the conclusions. 


The Forest Labourers’ Cooperative Societies (FLCS) 


The FLCS have been organized for the tribal groups in Maharashtra. 
These tribals constitute nearly 6 per cent of the population of the state. 
Approximately 60 per cent of the tribal population in the stare is 
concentrated in three districts: Dhulia, Nasik, and Thana. These 
tribals live in forests on which they depend for their livelihood. They 
also form a bulk of the labour force employed in forest work. Yet, the 
forest contractors, the main agency engaged in the exploitation of 
forests in the state, treat them shabbily by paying them low wages, 
depriving them of the right to exploit minor forest produce, timber 
and firewood for household consumption, and subjecting them to 
economic and social serfdom. To safeguard the interests of the tribals, 
therefore, the elimination of contractors from the exploitation of 
the forests has become essential. One of the important programmes 
for preventing the exploitation of the tribals, launched by the state 
government with the encouragement of the central government, is the 
organization of forest labourers’ cooperatives. 

The earliest attempt to protect the interests of forest labourers in 
the state was made by the then Government of Bombay in 1938, when 
it prescribed a minimum wage of Rs. 1.25 per day for forest work. 
However, contractors who were not legally bound to pay this wage to 
tribals, did not do so. A more significant step to put an end to the 
exploitation of forest labourers in the state was taken in 1947 by the 
then Chief Minister of Bombay State, the late Mr. B.G. Kher, who laid 
down a policy for the organization of Forest Labourer's Cooperative 
Societies (FLCS) composed of forest dwellers to undertake the tasks 
of coupe-exploitation. It was believed that this programme would 
offer the tribals a fair wage and a share in the profits of the FLCS and 
would also create more employment opportunities for them. Thus, in 
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1947-48 eleven primary forest labourers’ cooperative societies were 
organized in different parts of the state. Since then, the movement has 
spread widely throughout the state; and in 1984, there were 384 forest 
labourers’ cooperative societies (FLCS) with a total number of 66,000 
members. They had a paid-up share capital of Rs. 1.7 million and a 
working capital of about Rs. 170 million. 

This study was undertaken with the following main objectives: 


1. (a) To study the goals, conditions, and procedures for the 
formation of the FLCS; (b) the composition of the FLCS; (c) the 
knowledge of members regarding the goals of the FLCS, deter- 
mination of wages, distribution of bonus, determination of 
profit, etc.; and (d) the extent of the participation of the rank 
and file in the management of the FLCS. 

2. To study the organizational structure of these organizations. 

3. To study the knowledge of the office-bearers regarding the goals 
of the FLCS, eligibility criteria, rules and procedures to be 
followed to acquire membership of, or become an office-bearer 
of, FLCS, district and state federations. 

4. To examine the administrative problems and issues, such as the 
interrelationships among FLCS, district and state federations, 
and the extent of coordination between the Forest Department, 
the Cooperative Department, and the state and districts fede- 
rations. 


Research Design 


Selection of the Samples: The study covered twelve societies from three 
districts having a predominantly tribal population and a number of 
forest labourers’ cooperative societies. The individuals involved in the 
operation of these societies were classified as worker-members, non- 
member workers, and non-worker members; and 7 per cent of them 
were randomly selected for this study. A total of 223 persons were 
interviewed. A second group of respondents comprised all the chair- 
men and members of the managing committees of the sampled FLCS 
and district federations, to which the sample societies were affiliated. 
There were twelve chairmen and forty-eight panchas in the twelve 
FLCS. All the chairmen were interviewed. Forty out of forty-eight 
panchas were interviewed. The other eight could not be reached. 
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Techniques of Data Collection: Primary as well as secondary data were 
used in the study. Primary data were collected with the help of an 
interview schedule. Interviews were conducted by research assistants 
with a Master's degree in social work, some experience in social survey 
techniques and a good knowledge of tribal problems and programmes 
for their upliftment. Secondary data were obtained from the constitu- 
tions, bye-laws, periodic reports, minutes, etc. 


Organizational Design of the FLC Organizations 


The forest labourers’ cooperative organizations consist of primary 
societies, district level federations, the state level federation, and the 
state council. The forest labourer's cooperative society (FLCS) is the 
basic unit in the organizational structure. It consists of tribal share- 
holders who are willing to work on the projects undertaken by the 
society. The minimum required number of members is ten. 

The main stated objectives of the FLCS are: 


1. To secure contracts on forest coupes and minor forest produce 
farms for the production of charcoal, timber and firewood and 
for the supply of these products to state governments, institu- 
tions, and other organizations on an indent basis. 

2. To undertake labour contract works for the state government 
departments or for private bodies if coupe works are inadequate. 

3. To undertake welfare activities for the benefit of forest labourers 
in general and for their members in particular. 

4. To undertake forest based industries as subsidiary activities. 


The membership of the FLCS is mainly drawn from the following 
Broups: (a) forest workers residing in the area of the operations of the 
society; (b) labourers or artisans working and residing in the area of 
the operations of the society; (c) sympathizers—social workers from 
social service organizations working in forest areas for the social and 
economic welfare of forest dwellers, approved by the state government 
(the number of sympathizers is limited to 10 per cent of the total 
membership); (d) associate and nominal members; and (e) a represen- 
tative from each of the cooperative, forest and social welfare depart- 
ments and the district cooperative bank. 
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However, we found a large number of non-working members in 
these societies. The FLCS did not exclusively serve workers in tribal 
areas, but others as well. There were several reasons for this situation. 
Since the societies needed a minimum number of members, they 
enrolled any person who was willing to become a member. Moreover, 
tribal labourers, because of poverty, were unable to pay the member- 
ship fee and the price of a share. Again, it was observed that the 
percentage of non-member workers and worker-members in FLCS 
had not changed significantly over the last thirty-five years. The per- 
centage of non-member workers in the societies formed between 1948 
and 1960 was 23, while the percentage of this group in the societies 
formed between 1960 and 1970 was 21 and between 1970 and 1980 
the percentage was 22. The percentage of worker-members. in the 
societies formed between 1948 and 1960 was 21, the percentage of this 
group in the societies formed between 1960 and 1970 was 29, and 
between 1970-1980, 28. There is, thus, hardly any appreciable dif- 
ference between these three periods spanning thirty-five years with 
regard to the distribution of membership in FLCS. Though the forest 
labourers' cooperative societies in the state had been formed for forest 
labourers, about 48 per cent of the members did not work on the 
projects undertaken by the societies. 

Educationally, non-member workers were the most disadvantaged 
and non-worker members were the least disadvantaged. The data on 
family size, income, education and landholding revealed that non- 
worker members, on the whole, were socially and economically the 
least disadvantaged (though some of the differences were not signifi- 
cant at .05 level), while non-member workers were the most dis- 
advantaged. Worker members occupied the middle position in these 
two extremes of social and economic status. However, all the three 
groups lived below the subsistence level. One, therefore, wonders why 
non-worker members did not work on the projects of the society in 
order to supplement their income. Information on the reasons for 
their not working on such projects was collected. Among the reasons 
cited the most common were: (a) they did not have money to pay the 
price of a share of the society and membership fee; (b) they did not 
know how to become a member; and (c) some of them were not 
interested in joining the FLCS as members. 

The District Federation, a middle unit in the organizational struc- 
ture, consisted of one elected representative from each primary society 
registered in the area of the federation and sympathizers, not exceeding 
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10 per cent of the total members, nominated by social welfare organ- 
izations in the area. 

The State Federation, an apex unit, consisted of twelve members 
elected by the FLCS; four members were elected from the district 
federations; two representatives from voluntary organizations working 
for the welfare of the tribals; and a representative from each of the 
government departments, cooperative bank, additional chief conser- 
vator of forest, joint registrar of cooperatives; etc. 

The State Council, an advisory body, consisted of the state minister 
of cooperation (as its chairman), the deputy minister of forests, six to 
eight social workers, the secretary of agriculture and of revenue and 
forest, the deputy secretary in charge of backward classes, and the 
chief conservator of forests. 


A Critique of the Organizational Structure 


The description of the forest labourers’ cooperative organizations 
reveals that they were organic in character, that is, they were inter- 
connected by a common membership. The membership in FLCS 
formed the main basis for the composition of higher level units—the 
district and state federations. The district federation consisted of one 
representative from each of the FLCS registered in its jurisdiction. 
Similarly, the state federation consisted of the representatives of the 
FLCS and the district federations. The vertical organic relationship 
among these units was designed to promote an effective coordination 
among them and to ensure that these bodies remained continually 
sensitive to the needs and interests of the rank and file, This element in 
the organizational design of the forest labourers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions appeared to be very sound. It provided for continuous, direct, 
and relevant feedback to the decision centres in the organization. It 
also provided for a continuous and spontaneous feedback which 
permitted the organization to take timely action on the policies and 
procedures which could run into hot water in actual operation at 
grass-root levels. It provided for direct inputs of the rank and file in 
the formulation of policies. 

A second important feature of the organizational design of the 
forest labourers’ cooperative organizations was a clear-cut division of 
responsibilities among the various units in the organizational structure. 
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For example, primary societies were responsible for the exploitation of 
coupes, payment of wages to the labourers, maintenance of accounts, 
enrolment of membership, holding of meetings, and distribution of 
dividends. The interfaced areas of functions among societies such as 
allotment of coupes, negotiation of wages, agreement for loans, and 
training of personnel, had been assigned to the district federations. 
This reduced conflicts among the societies and made mediation pos- 
sible. District federations were also responsible for organizing common 
services (i.e., training and maintenance of the cadres of staff, arranging 
conferences of societies in the state, consultancy services, etc.) which 
were useful to all societies and may have contributed to economy and 
efficiency in the operation of these societies. Similarly, the interfaced 
areas among district federations, such as the development of forest 
based industries, research, and organization of seminars, were assigned to 
the state federation. Further, the task of mediating in the event of 
conflicts among federations and between federations and the coope- 
rating agencies were assigned to the state council. This may have 
helped in reducing conflicts among the district federations and achieving 
economy by providing common services needed by the federations. 

Another important feature of the design of these organizations was 
the appropriate distribution of authority among the organizational 
units for organizational matters. The higher level bodies were assigned 
authority to make non-routine or policy decisions, while the lower 
level units were assigned authority for making routine or operational 
decisions. Authority to make policy decisions vested in the district and 
state federations, and the authority to deal with routine matters—these 
have been listed earlier—was assigned to the FLCS. This led to 
uniformity in the programmes and the policies of the forest labourers’ 
cooperative organizations in the state. 

Another significant feature of the design of these organizations was 
the set.of formal and impersonal mechanisms for coordination among 
the interacting organizations or interorganizational coordination. The 
FLC organizations closely worked with the cooperative and forest 
departments. The forest department assigned coupes to these organ- 
izations, while the cooperative department supervised their work. 

Organizations having a high degree of uncertainty tend to standardize 
relations through formal impersonal means with other organizations in 
order to obtain predictability. They may attempt to coordinate rela- 
tions in two ways: (a) unit standardization which refers to the fixed- 
ness of the units of exchanges, and (b) procedural standardization, 
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that is, procedures are fixed in a transaction between two organizations. 
Further, the relationship, governed either by a unit of exchange or 
procedure, is attempted by formal means—the use of well identified 
mechanisms, by a coordinating body, or by rules and procedures. 
Moreover, it appears that the access which an organization has to 
necessary resources outside its boundaries is an important determinant 
of the type of coordination which will be developed (Levine and 
White, 1961; Van de Van, Delbecq and Koenig Jr, 1976). Blau and 
Scott (1963) have noted that where an organization receives its neces- 
sary resources from other organizations, without a viable alternative, 
the relationship between them is essentially unequal. Dependent organ- 
izations therefore often prefer formal unit and procedural mechanisms 
of coordination, for this mode reduces the extent of the unpredictabi- 
lity of their relationships with the dominant organizations. This was 
true of the FLC organizations and their interactions with the forest 
and cooperative departments. 

The coordination between the forest labourers' cooperative organ- 
ization and state departments was quite formal—through district level 
wage settlement committees which dealt with wage rate disagreements, 
the state council, and through specific bye-laws and rules. This had 
helped the FLC organizations to monitor their relationships with these 
departments with a reasonable degree of certainty. No other form of 
coordination would have insured this. 


Issues in Organizational Design and Dynamics 


One of the issues in organization design and dynamics refers to the 
exercise of gr fp comer yanaq of voluntary social welfare or- 
ganizations—now sympathizers—in the programme. Before the 
district federations were organized, voluntary social welfare organiza- 
tions were primarily responsible for sponsoring and guiding the work- 
ing of the forest labourers’ cooperative societies. This task was later 
assigned to district federations, and the representatives of voluntary 
social welfare organizations participated as sympathizers. This was 
done to involve the tribals in the area completely and effectively in the 
management of the societies. But the transfer of power had not taken 
place in a real sense. Though sympathizers had no real formal authority, 
informally they wielded considerable power over decision making at 
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all levels of these organizations. This was primarily because most of the 
social welfare organizations and their representatives, who were active 
in the field of forest labourers’ cooperative movement, had been in the 
area for a considerable period and had developed connections with 
district and state politicians. They were, therefore, able to settle matters 
with government departments quickly and often in favour of the 
societies. Tribals who lacked these contacts valued the help of these 
sympathizers, But this help was not without a price. In return, the 
sympathizers exercised a tenacious control over the affairs of the 
societies. This limited the scope for the members and made it difficult 
for them to take part in the management of societies and in developing 
a sense of confidence and self-dependence. The issue, therefore, is to 
determine clearly the role which the representatives of voluntary 
welfare organizations should play, consistent with the need for ensuring 
the development of tribal leadership which should manage these 
organizations. One of the ways to limit the influence of sympathizers is 
to reduce the number of such people in various units in the organiza- 
tional structure of the forest labourers’ cooperative organizations. 
Another issue is the development of oligarchy in these organizations. 
A handful of elected persons often dominate, and perhaps dictate, the 
affairs in mutual benefit organizations, though there may be organiza- 
tional and implementation mechanisms which allow the rank and file 
to influence the formulation and implementation of policies (Blau and 
Scott, 1963; Lipset, Trow and Coleman, 1956; Michels, 1947). In 
other words, the organizational machinery created to translate the 
interests and aspirations of the rank and file into reality is largely 
unutilized and rendered ineffective when the majority of members of 
mutual benefit organizations are not sufficiently interested to devote 
their time to the affairs of these organizations, and are content to leave 
the running of the organization to a corps of active members or to 
hired staff. Once an organization is under the control of these people, 
a vicious circle begins—the decreasing interests of the members leads 
to increased usurpation of powers by the active members or staff in 
these organizations. This explains the fact that when the interest of the 
members in the affairs of an organization is low, the greater are the 
chances of the centralization of powers in the hands of a few active 
individuals—the development of an oligarchy. This hypothesis was 
examined here in relation to the FLCS. It was argued that one way to 
ascertain the interest of the members in the affairs of an organization 
was by assessing their knowledge about it. If one is really interested in 
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an organization, one would make an effort to learn about its objec- 
tives. criteria for membership, procedures governing its operations, 
etc. Data were collected on the knowledge of members and member- 
workers about the goals, criteria and procedures for becoming a 
member, fixing wages, selling material, distributing profit, as well as 
the criteria and procedures to be adopted to enable a person to 
become an office-bearer. It was believed that these aspects of the 
working of the FLCS were central for an active participation of the 
rank and file. Data in Table 8 show that the majority of members and 
member-workers had either no knowledge, or possessed only partial 
knowledge, of the major aspects of the working of these societies. 

The respondents in these groups were also questioned about their 
participation in the affairs of the society. Participation was measured 
in terms of attendance at meetings, taking part in voting and in 
discussions. If one participated in all these activities, one was rated as 
high on participation. If one participated in any two of these activities, 
one was rated as medium on participation and if one participated only 
in one or more of these activities one was rated as low on participation. 
Data on participation are presented in Table 9. 


Table 9 Participation in the Activities of FLCS by Members and 
Member-Workers (in Per cent) 


Level of Participation 
High Medium Low No Participation N 
Members 11 20 20 49 132 
Member-workers 9 11 13 67 45 


Chi-square = 4,254; d.f. = 3; p at .05 = 7.815 


Data in Table 9 indicate that the extent of participation among 
members and member-workers was very low. Nearly 69 per cent of the 
members either did not participate or participated only in one of the 
activities. Of the other member-workers, nearly 80 per cent either did 
not participate or participated in only one of the activities. Lack of 
participation was more pronounced among member-workers than 
among members. The following questions were raised in this regard: 
How do the societies function when such a large part of the member- 
ship does not participate in their activities? Why do members parti- 
cipate more than member-workers? 

‘Information was collected on these aspects through non-participant 
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observation of the management of societies and through informal 
(‘fire-side’ chats) discussions with members of the FLCS and the 
officials of the district and state federations. Through these techniques, 
information was obtained on the actual practices followed by the staff 
of the FLCS in conducting the affairs of the societies. It was observed 
that the staff adopted the following practices in handling decisions 
bearing on matters pertaining to the societies: (a) They wrote down 
the resolutions which they thought the societies should pass and 
obtained thumb impressions or signatures of the members individually 
at the time of their visit to coupes or haat (market day), etc. Members 
usually did not know the contents of these resolutions. They put their 
thumb impressions because they were asked to do so. (b) Another 
common practice was to obtain the signatures or thumb impressions 
of members and member-workers on blank pages of the minute book 
and write resolutions later. (c) The number of meetings was reduced 
to the minimum. Though the majority of members did not participate, 
the staff used these methods to conduct the affairs of the society. It is 
not surprising therefore that there was only symbolic democracy in 
these societies. 

What factors contributed to such widespread apathy and limited 
participation of the members and member-workers in the manage- 
ment of the FLCS? Among the most common ones were lack of 
education and skill in oral and written expression, lack of economic 
resources, and family and social pressures. Agricultural workers suffer 
from personal disabilities which create hurdles in their attempt to 
organize themselves and participate in the organizations created for 
them. A vast majority of them are illiterate, unaware, socially and 
economically vulnerable and powerless. Further, they have virtually no 
experience of participation in a formal organization (Pandey, 1978). 

A review of the social and economic characteristics bf members and 
member-workers revealed that they suffered from all these disabilities. 
In respect of education, it was found that 62 per cent of 132 members 
and 71 per cent of 45 member-workers were illiterate. Only 5 per cent 
of the members and 2 per cent of the member-workers had completed 
between six to eleven years of education. The members were also very 
poor. Nearly 82 per cent of the members had a family income of less 
than Rs. 3,000 per year. Almost 50 per cent had an income less than 
Rs. 2,000 per year. In terms of organizational experience, about 85 per 
cent of the members and 93 per cent of the member-workers did not 
belong to any organization, not even the village panchayat. Thus, 
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perhaps, poverty, lack of organizational experience, and illiteracy were 
the main factors associated with the lack of participation in the 
management of the FLCS. 

Another important variable which limits the scope of the operation 
of democracy and gives rise to an oligarchy in mutual benefit organiza- 
tions is the usurpation of powers by the elitist minority or by the hired 
staff, Usurpation of powers tends to be more frequent if there is wide 
disparity in the socio-economic status of the general members and the 
hired staff or the elitist minority. In the case of the FLC organizations, 
the main functionaries at the primary society level were secretary-cum- 
accountant, clerks, mukadams, and coupe agents. Among the members 
of the elitist minority, one could include the members and chairman of 
the managing committee. Information on the socio-economic charac- 
teristics of the members, member-workers, staff, and office-bearers of 
the FLCS and the district federation was collected. An analysis of the 
socio-economic background (measured in terms of education, income, 
landholding, ownership and type of house, etc.) of the members, 
member-workers, office-bearers of the FLCS, district federations and 
staff of the FLCS revealed a wide gap between the office-bearers and 
the rank and file. Out of 132 members, 62 per cent were illiterate; and 
out of 45 member-workers, 71 per cent were illiterate. However, of 52 
office-bearers of the FLCS, only 36 per cent were illiterate. Only 5 per 
cent of the members and 2 per cent of the member-workers had 
between six to eleven years of education. Nearly 31 per cent of the 
members, 23 per cent of member-workers, 46 per cent of the office- 
bearers of the FLCS, and 56 per cent of the office-bearers of the 
district federations had completed between one to five years of schooling. 

The educational gap between the rank and file and the office- 
bearers was wide. It was even more wide between the rank and file and 
the staff, With regard to ownership of landholdings, out of 132 
members, nearly 24 per cent did not own any land; of 52 office-bearers 
of the FLCS, about 15 per cent did not own any land; of 38 staff 
members of the FLCS, 21 per cent were landless; and of 16 office- 
bearers of the district federations, almost 6 per cent were landless. The 
data revealed that the number of landless was highest among the rank 
and file (members and member-workers) and lowest among the office- 
bearers of the district federations. Further, the percentage of landless 
was higher among the rank and file than among the staff. 

Thus, in terms of the socio-economic background of the members, 
member-workers, office-bearers of the FLCS, district federations and 
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staff of the FLCS, the gap between the office-bearers and the rank and 
file was wide. Two important conditions were noted that led to the 
development and operation of oligarchy in these mutual benefit organ- 
izations: a wide gap between the rank and file and the elitist minority 
and between the rank and file and the hired staff, and an apathy 
toward organizational matters pertaining to the rank and file. The staff 
and the office-bearers of the FLCS and the district federations, who 
had the advantage in terms of possessing the requisite skills and 
resources for participation in the affairs of the societies, tended to 
exercise authority autocratically, These societies functioned like sym- 
bolic democracies. 

The study also examined the attributes of the forest labourers’ 
cooperative organizations which might be related to the development 
and operation of oligarchy in these organizations. Studies have pointed 
out that the usurpation of powers in mutual benefit organizations 
tends to be more frequent when the hired staff are accountable to 
external units and not to the units in which they work (Blau and Scott, 
1963; Lipset et al., 1956; Michels, 1947). This is because their promo- 
tions, increments, job security, etc., are determined externally and the 
host organization has very little say in the matter. The main func- 
tionaries of the FLCS—secretaries, accountants and clerks—were 
appointed and supervised by the district federations. The societies had 
no administrative control over these functionaries. Their appointments, 
increments and promotions were decided by the district federations. 
Another important formal practice, which adversely affected the ope- 
ration of democracy and promoted oligarchy in the FLC organiza- 
tions, was the diffused criteria for admission to the membership of the 
FLCS. Generally speaking, the main purpose of the forest labourers’ 
cooperative movement was to improve the economic conditions of 
tribal labourers by eliminating exploitative agencies and practices, and 
‘0 provide them with an opportunity to acquire leadership skills to 
manage their own affairs. The societies were, in fact, organized for the 
tribals who were seeking work (ie., for labourers). However, the 
majority of members of these societies were not workers, The societies 
also had a large number of workers who were not enrolled as members. 
For example, in the twelve societies studied in the three sample 
districts, out of 3,102 persons listed in these societies, two-thirds (63 
per cent) were members, but did not work on the projects of the 
societies; 18.5 per cent were member-workers; and 18.5 per cent were 
non-member workers— persons who worked on societies’ projects but 
were not enrolled as members. 
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The composition of the membership of the FLCS tended to affect 
the forest labourers’ cooperative organizations in various ways: (a) 
office-bearets of the primary societies tended to be drawn mainly from 
the group of members only, for they constituted the majority; and (b) 
the major interest of the office-bearers was to use the forest labourers’ 
cooperative organizations as a stepping stone to political positions 
(they were only marginally interested in furthering the interests of 
forest labourers), One of the ways in which the elitist minority served 
its own interests was to place greater emphasis on the business goals 
rather than on the educational goals of the FLCS. 


Discussion 


The study reported here raises several organizational issues faced by 
organizations providing services to deprived populations and areas: (a) 
the creation and maintenance of responsiveness of these organizations 
to the needs, problems, and aspirations of the poor, (b) the creation 
and maintenance of internal and external mechanisms to reduce un- 
certainty in getting resources, (c) the development of organizational 
mechanisms which can reduce the cost of providing services and 
products and enhance goal accomplishment, and (d) the development 
of organizational means to nurture appropriate role skills among the 
clients of these organizations so that they can assume leadership roles. 

To maintain legitimacy these organizations must serve disadvantaged 
client groups effectively and efficiently. Conflict arises when they are 
expected to achieve simultaneously both effectiveness in servicing the 
disadvantaged and operating efficiency or financial viability. These 
expectations are antithetical, at least at the take-off stage of coopera- 
tive organizations serving the poor and socially and educationally 
deprived groups. This conflict may be resolved by recognizing the 
basic purpose of these organizations, which is to help disadvantaged 
groups to acquire skills and capabilities to help themselves and im- 
prove their social lot. The good achieved through improved skills and 
capabilities of the disadvantaged is probably not reflected in the 
annual reports and balance-sheets of these organizations, which causes 
concern among those who evaluate organizations in concrete measur- 
able terms. Thus the achievement of the main objective of these 
organizations should receive priority over efficiency and financial 
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viability at least at the take-off stage, and the organizational structure 
and processes should be devised to allow the participation of benefi- 
ciaries even when the organization does not conform exactly to an 
‘efficient’ formal organization. Organizational form needs to be treated as 
a means and not as an end. The case study reported here suggests that 
vertical organic linkage upwards from grass-roots appears to be an 
effective way to ensure that organizations serving the poor are respon- 
sive to the needs and problems of their clientele. This ensures realistic 
and timely feedback to and from lower levels (Dubey and Murdia, 
1979). The study also indicates that when there is high congruence of 
organizational goals and clients needs, organizations encourage clients 
to play central roles as producers, and not just as consumers. The 
organizations coopt customers or clients within the boundaries of the 
organization in order to increase its responsiveness and to reduce 
inputs uncertainty (Bowen and Jones, 1986, 437). Cooptation of clients 
allows organizations to adapt to their environments by monitoring 
environmental demands and by designing structures and practices to 
permit effective responses to such demands. 

Second, organizations serving the socially and educationally dis- 
advantaged groups depend heavily on outside sources for the supply 
of necessary inputs. They can buffer themselves against an irregular 
supply of these inputs (caused by capricious leadership of supplier 
Organizations or changed political circumstances) by establishing fixed 
units of exchange and a fixed transaction procedure. However, sup- 
plier organizations often show reluctance in accepting these circums- 
criptions and prefer circuity in exchanges and transaction procedures. 
The executive leadership of organizations serving the disadvantaged 
must accomplish this feat to maintain autonomy and assure survival. 

Another strategy which these organizations may adopt (especially 
the publicly sponsored ones) to reduce input uncertainty is cooptation 
of those representatives who seemingly control these inputs, whether it 
is money or goodwill or other intangible resources such as experience, 
influence, or special wisdom. This appears to be somewhat easier than 
accomplishing fixed units of exchanges and transaction procedures, 
since the coopted members could increase their control through their 
active participation in these organizations. 

Another issue refers to the development of administrative mechan- 
isms in these organizations to reduce the cost of providing service and 
to enhance goal accomplishment. Increased bureaucratization of these 
organizations may be counterproductive to efficiency as these organ- 
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izations work on labour intensive tasks and employ a workforce which 
has acquired neither the work habits nor the dexterity needed to 
improve productivity and efficiency through bureaucratization. These 
organizations, therefore, may have to adopt different mechanisms. 
Among them is the employment of beneficiaries in managerial and line 
positions. Bringing the customers or clients within the boundaries of 
organizations serving the disadvantaged increases their responsiveness 
and reduces input uncertainty (Bowen and Jones, 1986, 437). This 
would also help the clients acquire appropriate role skills so that they 
can assume leadership roles. 


Organizing for Empowering the Poor 


Prayag Mebta* 


ABSTRACT: Even though poverty alleviation is increasingly becom- 
ing an avowed goal of development in many countries, the gap 
between the rich and the poor seems to be increasing. A critical 
reason for this trend could be that the poor are scattered and 
unorganized. Organizing the poor is beset with formidable pro- 
blems, including obstacles posed by vested interests. But unless 
the latent capabilities of the poor come to the surface and are 
utilized creatively, the situation in developing countries may con- 
tinue to be gloomy. Hence, 'empowerment', educational pro- 
grammes, and training efforts are needed to raise the capacity of 
the poor to enhance their skills in promoting and managing their 
own organizations. In one experimental project designed to promote 
organizations of the poor in an Indian village, the outside change 
agents faced several problems initially in gaining the confidence of 
the village poor. The change agents' successful intervention for 
compelling a corrupt policeman to return the bribe he had extorted 
from a poor, terrified villager helped in establishing the initial 
rapport. Thereafter, a village council was formed which succes- 
sively dealt with problems of moneylenders, excessive drinking by 
villagers, and their proneness to indulge in litigation. This experi- 
ment provided some valuable conceptual and practical lessons in 
Organizing the poor. Leadership has to be developed collectively, 
by living with the poor, to ensure institutionalization of change. At 
the same time, it is necessary that the experiment be focused on 
the objective of rectifying the negative self-image and alleviating 
the sense of helplessness of the rural poor. Empowerment, there- 
fore, becomes an important goal of development, without which 
efforts for promoting internal capability and productive abilities are 
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not likely to succeed. The experimental project supports the hypo- 
thesis on the empowerment of the poor that people learn to parti- 
cipate by participating and feelings of political efficacy develop ina 
participatory environment. So long as widespread poverty and 
misery prevail among the rural poor, there is need to continue with 
the symbiotic process of theorizing about their problems, experi- 
mentation to test the theories, and in turn, building meaningful 
theories out of experimentation. 


Pp... alleviation is increasingly becoming an avowed goal 
of socio-economic development plans in many countries. Despite such 
plans, the gap between the rich and the poor, however, tends to 
increase (ILO, 1977; ESCAP, 1982; Planning Commission, Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, 1980). The poor, particularly the rural poor, are not able to 
derive any substantial benefit from development plans. The powerful 
rich sections of society manage to divert benefits to themselves, thereby 
further increasing their power. One of the reasons for the failure of the 
poor in this respect is that they are largely scattered and unorganized. 
It was precisely for this reason that the International Labour Organiza- 
tion adopted their Rural Workers Organizations Convention, 1975 
(No. 141) which recognizes that ‘the importance of rural workers in 
the world makes it urgent to associate them with economic and social 
development action if conditions of work and life are to be perma- 
nently and effectively improved’ (ILO, 1982, 15). The convention 
further stated that ‘it shall be an objective of national policy concerning 
rural development to facilitate the growth and voluntariness of strong 
and independent organizations of rural workers’ (Article 4). The 
ILO’s earlier Recommendation No. 127 concerning the role of co- 
operatives in economic and social development in developing countries 
(ILO, 1982, 151-157) calls for voluntary associations of persons to 
achieve common ends in democratically controlled and independent 
organizations. 


Empowerment of People 


Despite the ILO recommendations and conventions and the fact 
that several developing countries including India have duly ratified 
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these conventions, such policies have largely remained on paper. A 
recent study noted that a majority of senior central government officials 
responsible for development were not even aware of these conven- 
tions. Those who were aware in this respect thought that sections of 
political parties and civil servants were not only indifferent to pro- 
moting organizations of the poor but they actually came in the way of 
such a policy (Mehta, 1986). It is obvious, therefore, that organizing 
the poor is a rather difficult task. Vested interests entrenched in the 
socio-economic system strongly resist any efforts at organizing the 
poor. Not only do such opposing forces strongly inhibit the process of 
organizing the poor but even the poor themselves have learnt over the 
years to doubt their own capabilities. They have internalized a nega- 
tive self-image of themselves. Such social learning is based on a 
realistic assessment of the power of their adversaries. In this process 
however, they learn to explain their exploitation by doubting them- 
selves (Elias and Scotson, 1965). The exploited people are driven to 
learn to imitate the cultural model developed and given to them by 
their dominators. Acceptance of negative self-image promotes political 
apathy and passivity, which in turn results in their withdrawal from 
political processes. They further develop vague feelings of worry, 
insecurity and threats and learn to accept unchallengingly the consti- 
tuted traditional authority (Mussen and Wyszynski, 1952; Freire, 1974). 
Economic dependence, constant threat of starvation, and the conse- 
quent de-humanization create a strong sense of powerlessness and 
hopelessness among the rural poor. Active involvement of people in 
development programmes is not possible with such psychological 
blocks, It is, therefore, imperative that programmes are directed to 
rectify such negative self-image and alleviate the sense of helplessness. 
Empowerment of people (Chambers, 1983), therefore, becomes an 
important goal of development, without which efforts for promoting 
internal capability and productive abilities are not likely to succeed. 


Development of Internal Capability of People 


are intelligent, have sound common sense, and are hard working. 
Nevertheless, they are illiterate and their abilities remain dormant. 
Poor material conditions prevent the systematic growth of productive 
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forces, impede the improvement of technical skills, and retard peoples’ 
creative capabilities. Social and subjective development and economic 
development go hand in hand. People from the poor socio-economic 
class show high political apathy and low feelings of political efficacy, 
isolation from the mainstream, and inaction (Pateman, 1970; Mehta 
1981). Continuous efforts are needed to help the poor working people 
develop their internal resources and capability. This is also important 
for promoting productive employment. 

As mentioned earlier, planners in India have been emphasizing the 
importance of promoting organizations of the poor. For instance, it 
was mentioned that it is necessary for the state machinery to facilitate 
the process in the initial stages (Planning Commission, Sixth Plan, 
1980, 407). It has been further noted that success in achieving rapid 
improvement in the standard of living of the rural and urban poor will 
depend upon the extent of involvement of our vast human resources in 
national development (p. 183). 

It has often been suggested that a ‘democratic’ system offers every 
one an opportunity to participate and if some people fail to do so, it is 
their fault. Facts, however, belie this. People learn to participate by 
participating and the feelings of political efficacy develop in a partici- 
patory environment (Pateman, 1970). Organizations of rural workers 
and their participation in the development process provide them with 
powerful learning experiences, help release their creative abilities and 
promote social and other skills. Educational and organizational methods 
are needed to help develop the internal capability of the community to 
enable it to improve its living and working conditions. Promotion of 
viable and effective organizations of the poor at various levels is 
therefore an important development programme. It is a rather critical 
instrument for achieving the objectives of development plans, as 
shown by the experience in several countries (Szal, 1979). 


The Role of Social Science and Education 


As mentioned earlier, promoting organizations of the poor for their 
active participation and empowerment is a difficult task. For example, 
who should do the promoting? What is the role of social science and 
education in promoting such organizations? What is the role of the 
officials in this respect? The poor themselves have to take the initiative 
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but they need help to release such initiative and motivation. The task, 
therefore, requires experts and consultants with a new style of work and 
experience. The experts themselves must understand the concept of 
participation and be familiar with the problems arising from the 
participatory process. The officials need to be energized to approach 
the rural poor rather than wait for the latter to approach them (Mehta, 
1985). The process of communication therefore has to be reversed in 
this respect. 

Educational programmes and training efforts are needed to raise the 
capacity of the poor and enhance their skills in promoting and man- 
aging their own organizations. Such training cannot obviously be 
imparted through conventional training and teaching methods. 

Development needs suggest certain specific objectives for educating 
rural workers. These relate to helping the rural poor develop necessary 
skills, readiness and motivation for moving toward organizing them- 
selves in different ways and for various purposes. They have necessarily 
to be related to specific economic, social and human situations. Such 
objectives have been used and tested in a series of educational camps 
conducted for the rural poor in different parts of the country (Mehta, 
1983-84). A typical programme is a five-day residential camp in which 
some fifty or more trainees, selected from the poor, participate. The 
jose methods, and the learning process will be briefly discussed 

re. 


Educational Objectives and Metbods 


The education of the poor aims at helping the participants to 
develop participatory skills and move from individual to group pro- 
blem diagnosis. In this process they learn skills of group work; skills of 
problem identification; a sense of collective community-ness; problem 
solving approach and action planning. These, in turn, help to lessen 
their dependency and to enhance a sense of efficacy and a concern for 
social (that is, collective) achievement. They learn to communicate 
among themselves, and more importantly, upwards. 

The educational methods selected are appropriate for meeting these 
objectives. The poor participate in exercises, games, small group 
discussions, and in action planning. They interact with development 
and other government officials. They are helped to internalize a con- 
ceptual diagnosis of their problems and are motivated to solve 
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problems and to assert themselves. They discuss and actually plan 
action for organizing themselves. 


Some Experience-based Insights Relevant for Organization: 
Facilitating and Hindering Forces 


Educational work cannot be separated from the work of or zanizing. 
The two are intimately interrelated. Rich experiences frcm many 
developing countries including India are now available, which docu- 
ment the process of organizing the rural poor (Huizer, 1972, 
1973; Rehman, 1983; Chandra and Mehta, 1984; ILO, 1986). Such 
experiences suggest valuable insights which could facilitate the task 
of promoting effective organizations. These are: 


The Rural Poor Have a Strong Desire to Learn: They expect outsiders to 
teach them. The experience of working with the poor suggests three 
important things an organizer needs to do vis-à-vis poor peasants. 
First, to live among them exactly as they live. Second, to talk to them 
about the land which used to belong to them in their grandfather's ` 
days. Third, ‘you must always be teaching them something. I am not 
an intellectual so I teach them football, but learn they must. They 
insist on it' (Huizer, 1972, 42). 


The Poor Live in a World of Fear: As is well known, the rural poor 
including the tribal poor live in a world of fear. For instance, they fear 
the rent collector, the policeman, anyone who looks like an official or a 
thug who claims authority over them, moneylenders and their patrons, 
evil spirits who threaten their children and their cattle. They even fear 
the strength of their neighbours. In such a situation, no wonder their 
xenophobia includes officials, dressed in shirts and trousers, people 
who come on bicycles and jeeps but never on foot, and who by the 
very definition come with some hidden traps (Bailey, 1973, 300-303). 
Such fears tend to promote a negative self-image, as mentioned earlier, 
and reinforce their sense of helplessness and powerlessness. 


Rumours Spread Quickly in Villages: Rumours spread like wild fire among 
the village poor. For instance, at the beginning of the participatory 
project in Singari, a rumour spread among the villagers that government 
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officials were going to evict them from their land. They mistook the 
organizer himself for one such official. They were, therefore, instantly 
alerted against the organizer. The village people tend to view the 
presence of outsiders with suspicion. This feeling of mistrust cannot 
be overcome by mere physical presence or by talking. 


Low Credibility of Government Institutions: The village poor perceive any 
government official or anyone connected with any government institu- 
tion with suspicion. Often even those who visit them to help them to 
organize are looked down as government officials. Because of their 
past experience, credibility of such institutions is generally low among 
the villagers. This factor always creates problems when outsiders go to 
villages to help organize the poor. 


Interventions for Promoting Organizations of Rural Poor: 
A Case Study 


The rural poor require outside help for starting the process of 
organizing themselves. The help-seeking and help-giving process has 
to take place in the foregoing socio-psychological context. Interven- 
tions therefore have to be designed in order to establish initial rapport 
with the village poor including the tribal poor. An experimental 
project in a tribal village (Chandra and Mehta, 1984) was designed to 
promote organizations of the poor. Initial communication was csta- 
blished in 1979 through a night discussion group in which a few village 
youth participated. They were provided with lighting facilities, and 
reading and writing materials. Gradually, some local youth were per- 
suaded to work as part-time teachers in night literacy classes. The 
response was far from encouraging. The absence of education, reluc- 
tance to leave their hamlets, need to spend time with their family 
members, fear of darkness and dangerous animals as well as the 
presence of several educated unemployed in the village discouraged 
attendance. Above all, there was the lurking mistrust of the organizers 
of the night classes. This mistrust continued for several months. Only 
five or six persons continued to attend classes. Under such conditions, 
it was not only difficult, but also impractical, to think of floating any 
organization. The visiting resource persons and the stationed group 
organizer therefore had to wait for an opportunity. 
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An opportunity came when it was reported that a villager had to pay 
a heavy bribe to a policeman. This was hardly unusual. However, on 
this occasion there was some visible resentment amongst the villagers. 
The organizers seized this opportunity and brought up this issue at the 
night class. It was declared that the policeman could be forced to 
return the bribe money. The people, however, did not believe it, but 
encouraged the group organizers to make the effort. Perhaps they 
wanted to test the credentials of the group organizers. Fortunately in 
this case, the project personnel were able to persuade some top 
bureaucrats in the district to come to their help. With their interven- 
tion, the policeman was forced to return the money in broad daylight 
in the market in the presence of many villagers. This one success 
experience considerably improved the people's confidence in the 
project personnel and attendance at the night classes increased 
markedly. The night school soon became the community centre of the 
village. The village poor began to realize the utility of education. The 
space available for the night school soon became inadequate. 

After the initial experience of success, the group organizers brought 
together some youth to discuss the pressing problems of the village. 
The youth were sensitive to the problems created by excessive drinking 
in the village and half a dozen young men volunteered to give up 
drinking in order to promote voluntary prohibition. These young men 
later convened a larger meeting to discuss the issue of drinking. At the 
meeting, the people decided to give up drinking. In the course of 
discussions, a consensus emerged about the need to establish an 
organization so that the decision to give up drinking could be properly 
enforced. In this way a village level organization of the tribals, called 
the Village Council, emerged. 

The self-imposed prohibition was a great success, despite the wide- 
spread drinking habit among the tribals. The ill-effects of drinking 
were no longer seen in the village. This positive experience further 
motivated the villagers to confront the village moneylenders. The 
executive committee of the Village Council decided that nobody 
would pay anything to the moneylenders and that those found paying 
would be severely dealt with by the organization. Thereafter, a large 
meeting of the community was convened where information was 
collected as to who had borrowed how much money and had paid 
back how much to the moneylenders. The information thus yielded 
was a traumatic experience for everyone. They had already returned 
much more money than what they had borrowed. At that moment, the 
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decision of the executive committee was placed before the entire 
general body of the people. There was a heated discussion for several 
hours, people expressed their fears, apprehensions, and scepticism. 
After thorough discussions, the general body of the villagers confirmed 
the decision of the executive committee that nobody would pay any 
money to the moneylenders. In order to meet contingencies, it was 
further decided to set up a grain-cum-cash ‘bank’ for providing neces- 
saty borrowing facility on a nominal interest rate. The village organiza- 
tion itself would handle this fund. 

As was expected, the moneylenders did not take the decision of the 
executive committee lightly. They began to pressurize and intimidate 
the villagers. They tried to create disunity and disaffection amongst 
them. One moneylender even threatened a villager that he would be 
killed lest he behaved himself! The matter was again brought up in the 
Village Council. The village community came together and exhibited 
courage and cohesiveness. They decided to alert the police to take 
necessary steps to avoid any trouble. These decisions, taken collectively 
by the Village Council, operated as law for the people. The money- 
lenders gradually realized this and did not create any trouble. 

After this initial success, the Village Council planned and imple- 
mented several socio-economic projects. For instance, the Council 
launched an educational campaign against litigation and helped the 
people to settle their disputes themselves. It also undertook several 
new economic projects with the help of the district administration. 
These projects resulted in a substantial increase in income as well as 
savings. The income generating projects gave them further confidence 
and reinforced their faith in the organization. With success, however, 
came internal conflicts. The Village Council showed confidence and 
unity and was able to tackle these problems. Members learnt from 
their mistakes and failures. 


Empowerment of the Poor 


One hypothesis is that citizens learn political efficacy under favour- 
able socio-economic conditions. Persons having considerable oppor- 
tunities for participation at work and other places, and exposure to 
education are likely to have a high sense of efficacy. Such experiences 
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have immense implications for development theory and strategies. A 
second hypothesis is that organizations of the poor and participatory 
development promote the development of the people and enhance 
their sense of efficacy as well as assertion and psychological develop- 
ment in various ways. 

The hypothesis regarding the psychological development of poor 
people was tested in the development proiect discussed here. The 
villagers were initially plagued by vague fears, self-doubts, and an all 
pervading timidity at the time the project was launched in 1979. 
However, with the passage of time as the project progressed, the 
people gained confidence. They started perceiving a change in their 
lives and their thinking. In 1982, the president and the secretary of the 
Village Council jointly prepared in the local dialect a report about the 
socio-economic conditions in the village at the time (1979) the deve- 
lopment programme was launched. The report contains vivid descrip- 
tions in rich and cogent local idiom (Mehta, 1985). The two leaders 
recalled how their people would steal small things, danced to the tune 
of any village ‘chief’, even chowkidars, and accepted monetary punish- 
ments without any protest. Children would do odd jobs and would not 
go to school. Apart from the block development office, the people had 
not seen any other government office. They dared not enter the office 
of the block development officer, much less venture to write an 
application. Because of their drinking habit, they had lost their land to 
moneylenders and traders. The amount to be paid back to the money- 
lenders mounted year after year. Neither the people gave up their 
drinking, nor the moneylenders stopped visiting them. If the people 
failed to pay any instalment, the moneylenders would confiscate all 
their belongings—animate and inanimate. It was thus clear that the 
villagers’ self-esteem and sense of efficacy and assertion were very low. 

The village people gradually gained confidence in their capacity for 
self-action. Efforts for organizing themselves were the most important 
steps in this direction. The villagers could perceive the changes occurring 
in their mentality and self-esteem, and they prepared self-reports 
about these perceived changes. The following interesting points emer- 
ged from their self-reports and from research. 

As the village poor took the initiative in their own hands, adopted 
measures to organize themselves, imposed voluntary prohibition, their 
morale went up perceptibly. They became aware of the need to 
educate their children and themselves. They took active steps and as a 
result they won very significant benefits both for men and women. As 
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literacy, consciousness, and morale increased, they acquired courage 
and skills for talking to and even confronting the village and district 
officials. They could discuss their problems with them without any- 
body's help. They became aware of their rights and started deriving 
the benefits of the development programmes. 

The experimental project (Chandra and Mehta, 1984; Mehta, 1983) 
amply supported the hypothesis regarding the organization of the 
poor, their active participation, and their empowerment. There were 
clear behavioural instances of their increasing sense of efficacy and 
empowerment. They were no longer drunken, docile, timid and servile. 
They were emerging as actors. They now thought their actions could 
make.a difference and that they could influence their environment, 
including powerful officials, and mould their own lives. Toward the 
end of the project, structured interviews revealed increasing concern 
for performance and for higher quality of life. They had specific social 
goals, indicative of high motivation for social achievement (Mehta, ` 
1982). 

Organizing the poor and their active participation in development 
efforts for improving their quality of life led to increased literacy, 
positive attitudes toward children’s education, upward aspirations for 
their children, and interest in new methods of cultivation. The data 
clearly showed the emergence of an overall ‘modernity’ ethic in them, 
and increased change-proneness and assertiveness. 


Some Lessons of the Case Study 


The foregoing experience provided some valuable conceptual and 
practical lessons toward organizing the poor. First, the village poor 
can be organized and empowered. The group organizer, however, 
plays a vital role in stimulating and accelerating the process of forming 
organizations. In this respect, the personal qualities and skills of the 
group organizer are critical resources. Further, it is possible to seek 
and get help from committed and honest bureaucrats not only to 
contain the atrocities of the police and moneylenders but for sustaining 
the organization through several socio-economic projects. However, 
such committed officials are likely to be transferred away from the 
project, even when the project needs them. The dependency of the 
poor requires concrete interventions on their part, such as alternative 
credit facility and security system. An important lesson was that 
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leadership has to be developed collectively. The need is to institutiona- 
lize such leadership so that no one single individual can dominate the 
scene. Collective efforts are very important in this respect which alone 
can sustain the organization and cement the unity of the poor to fight 


against corruption and other illegal practices. 


Institutional Arrangements for People Centred 
Development: Reforms for Implementing Poverty 


Alleviation Programmes 


Mukul Sanwal* 


ABSTRACT: There is an increasing number of countries where 
governments have the political will to bring about a reorientation 
in the management of programmes and projects, but do not quite 
know how to design the supporting institutions capable of serving 
the poor. The relevant factors here are administrative and social 
rather than technical and financial. The problem is how to share 
decision making with the poor at the local level in programmes 
initiated by the government. This paper suggests changes in public 
policies for the management of programmes to draw on the bene- 
fits of partnership with the poor, whose passivity acts as the major 
constraint in development. 


W.. form should rural development efforts take for 
serving poor households that have remained outside the ambit of 
conventional sectoral programmes, is an important policy issue. 
Experience has shown that alleviation of poverty will not be achieved 
by something done ‘to’ the poor but rather by something done ‘for’ 
and ‘by’ the poor. The rural poor have to be made a part of the 
administrative structures that provide services. The linkages between 
organizations, programmes, and the efforts of the poor are important, 
because they create the capacity for sustenance, and, they need to be 
specified. This paper suggests an appropriate institutional design for 
equity oriented, poverty alleviation programmes. 


* Member of the Indian Administrative Service, and Director, Administrative Train- 
ing Institute, Government of Uttar Pradesh, India. 
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There are significant gaps in our formulation of anti-poverty pro- 
grammes. A focus on economic factors is necessary but not sufficient 
because neo-classical economics is silent on the household (Sen, 1983b); 
it cannot cope with social and political forces (Bruton, 1985); and, 
reliance on supply management for the ‘basic needs’ has been found 
inadequate even by the proponents of the approach (Streeten, 1984). 
Recent writings have stressed the need to take into consideration non- 
economic factors (Meier, 1985); these writings have stressed the need 
to put people first (Cernea, 1985); deficiencies in design and inappro- 
priate institutional arrangements have been observed to be the most 
important contributing factor in the problems associated with 80 per 
cent of the agricultural projects supported by the World Bank (Baum 
and Tolbert, 1985). Questions of management and institutional inter- 
ventions at the field level, where the poor live, are attracting the 
attention of researchers. 

Implementation has now become a focal theme due to the recogni- 
tion of a significant gap between rural development policies and what 
actually happens on the ground. Implementation has been conceptua- 
lized in different ways, ranging from the more traditional planning 
approaches to the more contemporary decision making viewpoints. 

The traditional response takes the framework of a rational decision 
making model, which characterizes implementation as one state ina 
logical sequence of planning steps, and stresses the necessity of adap- 
tability and flexibility in project management as a ‘learning process’ 
(Korten, 1980). A related response has been to take an organizational 
view and focus solely on the field level implementors—the Training 
and Visit System (Benor, Harrison and Beater, 1984). 

The second set of approaches adopt a political economy viewpoint, 
rejecting the focus on organizational hierarchies, communication and 
control mechanisms for negotiation. One response is to focus solely on 
the poor, and emphasize the necessity of local organizations of the 
poor as a pressure group (Uphoff, 1983). A growing response is to 
stress decision making, the political and bureaucratic aspects (Cohen, 
Grindle and Walker,1985), the need for an entrepreneurial role for 
administrators (Brinkerhoff and Klauss, 1985), and the need to re- 
cognize the clients’ perspectives (Ainsworth, 1985). 

There are problems on both sides. The extension agents tend to be 
over-responsive vertically to the organization and the needs of the 
poor households are not fulfilled to the level expected (Feder and 
Slade, 1983); local organizations require a pre-existing democratic 
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structure (ILO, 1985). At the same time there are significant common 
elements in these approaches. At the operational level, the role of the 
field level bureaucrats and their transactions with the poor has been 
recognized as one of the most significant features. It is also one of the 
most under researched, since effort has been largely devoted to 
methodological needs at the national and regional levels rather than at 
the local level. 

The reasons for the unsatisfactory performance of equity oriented 
development programmes have been identified as poor organizational 
arrangements, poor coordination, staffing, and client support. 

The common methods of institution building have consequently 
stressed the importance of setting up new agencies, improving existing 
agencies, training and technical assistance, but without achieving any 
great success (Baum and Tolbert, 1985). These solutions look at the 
organizational arrangements ‘of’ agencies in structural terms, rather 
than the arrangements ‘in’ agencies as a process. 

Earlier assessments have also identified similar problems. Lele (1975) 
reviewed seventeen integrated rural development projects in Africa 
and found that most of the projects were based upon inadequate 
knowledge of local institutions, Clearly, the search for an appropriate 
institutional model for equity oriented programmes is far from over. 
The real need is to adopt a ‘practitioners’ perspective’, and focus 
attention on the characteristics of equity oriented programmes and 
their effect on the actors, activities and locus of decision making, 
rather than take a theoretical view of how these organizations ought to 
be structured. 

In this paper, the Management practices of ‘excellent’ American 
companies have been used to compare successful developmental pro- 
grammes in developing countries, and to develop some propositions. 
These propositions have then been used to determine the institutional 
requirements for equity oriented programmes. The required organiza- 
tional design, implementation process and field level transactions have 
been analysed. At the end a set of policy conclusions have been 
discussed. 


A Model of Excellence in Management 


The search for corporate excellence in America has yielded an 
interesting model (Peters and Waterman, 1982). Although it has been 
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derived from the practices of large private sector corporations ope- 
rating in a hyper-competitive turbulent economic system, its features 
suggest that it may be relevant, at least to some extent, to those 
institutional forms that must be dynamic, ‘customer’ centred, and 
‘people’ centred. Eight basic features of the model of excellent cor- 
porate management are as follows: 


Bias for Action and Experimentation: Successful companies avoid analysis- 
paralysis. They learn by doing. They try out new ideas, learn from their 
utilization, and adapt them quickly to their situation, rather than wait 
for a perfect plan. 


Stress on Core Values: Successful companies organize around a central 
value that permeates the entire organization and which is fanatically 
pursued. 


Simple Form and Lean Staff: Successful companies utilize simple rather 
than complicated structures and avoid overstaffing. They set up a 
number of small entrepreneurial units and only moderate sized divisions. 


Autonomy to Encourage Entrepreneurship: Successful companies decentra- 
lize decision making to units. They also permit ‘skunk-works’ for 
developing innovative new products in which ‘product champions’ 
and their teams are given a free hand. 


Simultaneous Loose-Tight Control: In successful companies, commitment 
to core values provides tight control but there is simultaneously a great 


deal of operating autonomy. 


Productivity Improvement via Motivation and Caring for Staff: For achieving 
high productivity level, successful companies rely on motivating their 
staff by offering challenging jobs, by caring for their needs, and by 
involving them in decision making. 


Closeness to the Customer: Successful companies are not only fanatical 
about serving the customer but also make it a point to learn from their 
customers. They go out of their way to involve their customers for 
generating product ideas and testing them out. 


Sticking to the Familiar: Although successful companies are innovative, 
their product and process innovations are mostly in the areas of their 
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strength. They are cautious about moving into new businesses which 
require skills far removed from what they possess. 

Social development programmes are a far cry from billion dollar 
American corporations. And yet, several developmental programmes 
seem to exhibit many of the characteristics of excellently managed 
companies. Three successful developmental programmes were analysed 
for their fit with the model of excellent management. These were the 
National Family Planning Coordinating Board (BKKBN) in Indo- 
nesia, the Kenya Tea Development Authority (KTDA), and the National 
Dairy Development Board in India (Paul, 1982; Korten, 1980; Johns- 
ton and Clark, 1982; FAO, 1979; Lamb, 1982). Success was defined in 
terms of area coverage, the number of beneficiaries from poor house- 
holds, and sustained, long-term growth. Table 10 compares their 
management practices in terms of the eight properties of successful 
companies. The fit is not perfect, but good enough to suggest that at 
some level of abstraction, irresepective of the product being produced 
or the service being provided, the organizational form adopted, and 
the type of the politico-economic regime, there may be basics of ‘good’ 
management. 

These ‘basics’ may be usefully borne in mind while designing the 
managements of social development programmes, especially of those 
programmes, such as for alleviating poverty, in which staff motivation, 
people’s participation, and ‘client’ or beneficiary orientation need to 
be high. Just as the sights of successful American companies are aimed 
at their customers rather than at the ‘bottom line’, successful deve- 
lopment institutions need to depend for their effectiveness on the 
quality of the response from poor households and the nature of grass- 
roots relationships rather than on their operating efficiency (such as 
staff-households served ratio). 

Certain critical propositions for development programmes emerge: 


1. Local level committees that initiate action are needed. 

2. Decentralized and simple administrative, technological, and 
logistics systems that ensure the flow of resources, goods, and 
services to poor households are needed. 

3. Stress on quality is needed. 


These propositions focus attention on poor households, and on the 
‘periphery’ of government administration, that is, the village level 
implementors and the ‘cutting edge’ level of the bureaucracy and its 
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Table 10 ‘Excellent’ Practices of Three Successful Development Programmes 


BKKBN 


KTDA 


1. Bias for action Continuously trying Deliberate 


w 


> 


` 


. Stress 


. Autonomy 


and adaptation 


on one 
key business 


value 


. Simple form and 


lean staff 


to 
encourage entre- 
preneurship 


. Simultaneous 


loose tight 
controls 


. Productivity im- 


provement via 


motivation 


. Closeness to the 


customer 


. Sticking to what 


they know best 


out new ideas. 
Sequential diversifi- 
cation,  territorially 
and functionally 
Community involve- 
ment for continued 
use 

Village committee, 
one official at sub- 
district level, substi- 
tutability encouraged, 
temporary staff 


States responsible for 
implementation, vil- 
lage committees 


Centralized funds, 
technology, import 
and supply of contra- 
ceptives 
Target set from below, 
recognition, career 
development 

Village committees, 
quality of service, 


representation in 
agency 
Fertility control, child 


nutrition since 1978 


functional diversi- 
fication 


Quality of tea 
plucked and pro- 
duced 
Collection centres 
within radius of 
1% miles, exten- 
sive extension 
network, account- 
ing system limits 
overheads 
Independent fac- 
tories, local com- 
mittees 


Centralized funds, 
technology, nur- 
series and ex- 
tension 

Annual group 
bonus, public re- 


cognition, 

district, regional 
committees. 
Monthly payment 
and annual bonus. 
Representation on 
Board of Directors 


———————— 


NDDB 


Organizational 
flexibility 


Daily payments, fat 
content in milk 


Village cooperatives. 
Society secretary per- 
forms all services, 
accounting system 
ensures interests. of 
farmers 


Independent state 
dairy — corporations/ 
federations. milk 
unions, village co- 
operatives 
Centralized funds, 
technology and plant 
design 


Spear-head teams, 
career development 


Elected village co- 
operatives, daily pay- 
ment, representation 
on milk union and 
board 
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interface with the rural poor. They highlight the importance of a 
village/local level committee for perceiving the needs of the poor, 
linking them to the administrative structures, and institutionalizing the 
programme changes. 


Design Requirements of Different Rural Development Programmes 


Of all the programmes for rural development, equity oriented pro- 
grammes are the most difficult to design. Infrastructure projects like 
roads, rural electrification, drinking water, and housing require pri- 
marily the provision of resources and technical efficiency. The projects 
are visible, and the benefits accrue in the short term. Welfare pro- 
grammes like health, education, and nutrition require primarily an 
effective organization for service delivery and they cannot be ‘blue 
printed', even though these programmes have a substantial building 
component. However, their ‘visibility’ tends to cover the problems of 
achieving the more medium-term goals which depend on ensuring 
continued access to the service. 

Equity oriented programmes are different and more complex because 
they have a large number of components, they deal with a large 
number of people whose compliance the institutions cannot com- 
mand, and they operate in uncharted areas.* Budget allocations are 
adequate mechanisms for specifying and enforcing priorities between 
geographical areas and between different agencies. But for the chosen 
population groups, 'defacto' priorities are set by decisions made at the 
point of delivery. It makes sense to involve implementors and clients in 
the exercise, 

In the case of infrastructure programmes and projects, coordination 
is achieved by standardization of designs through the skills of the 
professional who design the projects. Since there is a high technical 
and engineering content the key units are located at the apex. In the 


* Some Indian examples of equity oriented programmes are Antvodaya. Integrated 
Rural Development Programme, Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme, 
and Self-employment Programme for Urban Poor 
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rating units, and there is a need to allow autonomy to middle line 
managers, the key units are located at the middle. 

Equity oriented programmes are the most complex and require 
coordination through shared goals—through teams in which the dis- 
tinction between line and staff and parallel operating units, as well as 
implementors and clients, tends to break down. Since the continuing 
role of field level staff is important for sustenance of the activity, the 
key issue is the field or the operating level. 

However, reliance on a trained professional bureaucracy to get the 
work done continues, But the bureaucrats work together to create 
something new rather than individually strive to perfect their own 
routines. The stress on task groups, sharing of decision making with 
clients, and matrix structures implies that power flows not according 
to authority or status but through group processes. Strategy is not 
formulated from above and then implemented at the lower level; 
rather, it evolves through the myriad decisions of the groups them- 
selves. Strategy develops as new beneficiaries are brought in and new 
projects are accepted and worked out. Thus, everyone who is involved 
is a strategy maker, rather than merely providing a standard skill. 

This implementation process would involve a two-part structure: 
the operating component at the village level carrying out the innova- 
tive work, combining field level bureaucrats, staff experts and benefi- 
ciaries in task teams; and the general or service component, coordinated 
at the intermediate or district level, implementing these decisions. The 
service component is separated so that its need for standardization 
does not interfere with the initiatives to be taken by the task teams at 
the field level. Table 11 summarizes the design requirements and 
implementation strategies of infrastructural, welfare, and equity orien- 
ted programmes. 


Field Level Transactions 


For equity oriented programmes, traditional bureaucratic proce- 
dures need to be changed. The argument put forward is that for equity 
considerations control should be left to the impartial central bureau- 
cracy. In effect, central officials remain aloof from the local decisions 
required to be frequently taken at dispersed locations. Consequently, 
high officials blame farmers for not following recommendations, and 
farmers in their turn distrust the officials. Their differing interests 
undercut productivity and force both to rely upon field level bureau- 
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Table 11 


Rural Development Programmes 


"Design Requirement and Implementation Strategies for 


Mainly Infrastructure 
Programmes 


Mainly Welfare 
Programmes 


Mainly Equity 
Oriented 
Programmes 


Resources 


Location to satisfy a 
demand in a locality 


Interdependence of 
elements sequential 
Limited involvement 
through meetings at 
planning state 

Few decision constitu- 
encies and narrow 
decision focus 


High initial and low 
recurrent. cost, few 
units 


Allocation to provide 
opportunities to a 
community 
Interdependence — of 
elements pooled 
Periodic meetings and 
informal consultations 


Many decision consti- 
tuencies, some risk 
and wide decision 
focus 

Low initial and high 
recurrent cost, many 
units 


Activity to provide in- 
comes to households 
Interdependence of 
elements reciprocal 
Beneficiary involve- 
ment in all phases 


Multiple constituen- 

cies, constant negoti- 
ation and continuing 
risk 

Low initial and low 
recurrent cost, large 
numbers 


Nature of deci- Uniformity for all Uniformity in handl- No uniformity— 
sions cases ing groups each case is different 
Formulation Standardization of Standardization of Shared goals and 
design (skills) procedures (output) mutual adjustment 
(decisions) 
Implementation Goals, methods and Goals dictated, me- Problems jointly iden- 
standards dictated thods and standards tified and resolved 
not dictated 
Organization Tal heirarchy, top Matrix organization, Flat hierarchy, many 
down control formal informal networks 
Evaluation Inputs measurable, Surveys to supple- Field visits for reassess- 
preplanned systems ment reports for pre- ment of policy 
determined categories 


crats. Field level implementors act as ‘intermediaries’ between gov- 
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Village level implementors enjoy wide discretion for several reasons. 
First, the directives express abstract principles in very general terms; 
in specifying actions personal views play a large part. Second, efforts 
to elaborate instructions increase the volume of communication in 
which conflicts and contradictions appear, allowing for choice. Third, 
even with unambiguous directives, implementors can act vigorously or 
cautiously. Last, when ideas of appropriate action are sought to be 
imposed, implementors take shelter in legalities, mobilize interest 
groups and clients and even engender crises. Implementors are not 
totally passive. 

The psychological needs of implementors in terms of autonomy and 
motivation should be recognized. Decentralization of decision making 
gives implementors a personal stake in the performance of their jobs. 
Internal stimuli rather than only material incentives increase com- 
mitment; small and simple projects involve them in meaningful rela- 
tions with clients. 

Governments create a new bureaucracy whenever a social problem 
appears; the need is to carry it to its logical conclusion of sharing 
decision making with field implementors as well as clients. Successful 
institutions for development are more than organizations; they are also 
soctal systems. These institutions are not merely a product of formally 
enacted procedures, as organizations are; they are also produced by 
emerging forces, in the same way as social systems. The poor are not 
seen as part of the administrative structure, though the success of 
these programmes depend on their continued use of the facility. 
Transactions between the poor and organizations that support them 
are critical in equity oriented programmes. 

The constraints and capabilities of the poor should be appreciated. 
The poorest of the poor are not very visible; the view from the road 
excludes inaccessible households; women responsible for maintaining 
the family are shy; and there is lack of contact with the landless and 
migratory labour. The social problems of the poor also require exten- 
sive study and sensitivity to local field observation conditions. Each 
local area is physically and socially distinct, with land tenure and water 
arrangements and community rights varying from one area to another. 
The poor are averse to risks because they are vulnerable to disaster. 
Though they appreciate the benefits of high yielding seed varieties, yet 
at the same time they are aware of the political role of institutions 
which can deny them irrigation, credit and fertilizers when they need 
them most and thus ruin them. On grounds of efficiency, institutions 
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are often reluctant to help the poorest of the poor when they can meet 
targets otherwise. Redistribution also affects the power balance, and 
elites as well as the bureaucracy are interested in maintaining the status 
quo. The poor in such cases may be deliberately kept out to prevent 
them from affecting the outcomes. 

In equity oriented programmes clients and implementors are part- 
ners and this recognition helps in achieving policy goals. They have as 
much impact as politicians and interest groups: as a source of new 
knowledge and innovations via their influencing values through their 
need to be self-regulating; and by their managing the perception and 
definition of problems. People living in communities have always 
participated in local decision making to solve problems. 


Policy Implications 


Guidelines can now be formulated for an institutional model for 
equity oriented programmes. They should fulfill the following five 
conditions: 


1. The critical decisions are the identification and selection of the 

iary households and the choice of the project or activity by 

them. The selection decision largely determines the success of the 
programme. 

2. In the design, the consideration is not the availability of appro- 
priate technical skills but accountability to the poor. The man- 
agement system should stress decentralized and shared decision 

ing, responsiveness to local demands and low cost delivery 
rather than coordination and control. 

3, In implementation, the beneficiary is selected prior to the deter- 
mination of the activity, unlike in other rural development pro- 
grammes. This beneficiary activity sequence requires open 
communication and simplification of procedures rather than 
adherence to a general set of prescribed technical recommenda- 
tions and complex rules. 

4. These programmes involve qualitative changes in the house- 
holds and they are administration intensive and time extensive. 
They are dependent for success on the quality of service provided 
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by the field level bureaucrats whose motivation level is more 
important than ability. 

5. In monitoring, and not only in evaluation, direct feedback is 
needed through continuing client contact, rather than targets for 
moving money or reviewing geographical coverage. The need is 
to assess the impact on poor households, implementing organ- 
izations, policy resources, and the policy itself. 


Concluding Comments 


In spite of the divergence of opinion on management excellence 
there is consensus on one point, that excellent organizations spend 
considerable effort in developing their human resources. We need to 
add a new dimension to equity oriented programmes in order to better 
serve the poor and use their human resources, and this can be achieved 
by treating them as autonomous consumption and production units. 
We also need structures appropriate to the tasks, modification of rigid 
bureaucratic structures with their displacement of tasks because of 
delay causing rules, and attention to field level transactions. Rural 
development should refer to objectives rather than to sectoral ar- 
rangements. 

Policy makers, administrators, and donor agencies need to recognize 
the fact that equity oriented programmes require process reform at the 
administrative periphery, with the bureaucracy as an active facilitator 
rather than as a passive agent of a central organization. In addition 
preferential support should be given to decentralized decision making 
and an effective partnership between village level implementors and 
the poor households, with stress on these functionaries rather than on 
the multiple functions involved. 

Such institutional reform will help in sustaining rather than only 
creating a favourable environment. This is more important than pre- 
sent approaches emphasizing return on investment, shadow prices, 
project appraisal, and reliance on complex management practices to 
provide for integration, coordination and service delivery. These re- 
forms will also provide a necessary foundation for activities of a more 
economic nature and subsequently affect electoral issues and state 
politics. 


Some Perspectives on Organizational Alleviation 
of Poverty and Deprivation 


Summary of Anil Gupta's* Paper (1986-87) ‘Ecology, Market Forces 
and Design of Resource Delivery Systems: Socio-ecological 
Perspective" 


* e is a tendency for public developmental organizations 
set up to alleviate poverty in rural ecologies to respond only to 
articulated demands for resources. Since these demands are articu- 
lated by the well off and the better organized, these organizations end 
up exacerbating inequality rather than alleviating it. They generally fail 
to identify the unvoiced but urgent needs of the poor and fail to help 
the poor translate these needs into demands for resources. The use of 
short-term financial viability criteria by these organizations leads to 
strategies that discriminate against the rural poor. A number of exam- 
ples attest to this sort of dysfunctional organizational behaviour, such 
as the National Dairy Development Board refusing to subsidize ‘un- 
economic’ milk collection routes, poor non-members having to pay 
double the amount for veterinary facilities than that paid by the 
cooperative society members of the Amul pattern, the tendency of 
regional rural banks operating in drought prone areas to open branches 
first in areas that are relatively less drought prone (Gupta and Shroff, 
1985), a tribal welfare corporation engaging professional fish catchers 
from another state for the sake of commercial viability rather than buy 
fish from ‘erratic’ local tribals, scientists in farm research and devel- 
opment organizations concentrating on on-station rather than on on- 
farm research in varying local ecologies. 

* Associate Professor, Centre for Management in Agriculture, Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad 
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In a study of the lending behaviour of twelve banks in 662 villages of 
a drought prone district involving 58,000 loan accounts, it was found 
(Gupta, 1986) that there was a mismatch between the portfolios of 
local assets of households available for security and the assets preferred as 
security by the banks. For example, sheep raising arid villages that 
seemed to be ‘poor risks’ to the banks could avail of little bank credit. 
This risk aversion was especially evident in banks that had the freedom 
to locate branches where they wished. However, in the relatively 
economically more developed regions inter-bank differences in credit 
supply behaviour were not marked; they were marked in high risk, 
poor, underdeveloped regions. These banks are expected to help rural 
people operating low return-high risk enterprises to move to high 
return enterprises. But by neglecting low return-high risk enterprises, 
the banks are not assisting in the transition process. The lending 
policies need to be geared to the available high risk asset portfolios. 

While a demand meeting strategy by public organizations may be 
appropriate in well-developed rural ecologies, the need is for a market 
creating role for them in impoverished ecologies. They must adopt 
longer time frames for judging the viability of financed projects, and 
they must help the poor appraise their investment choices in a longer 
time frame. What may be unviable in the short run may well be viable 
in the long run; what may be unviable for an individual may be viable 
for a household; what may be unviable for a household may be viable 
for the local community. Public developmental organizations need to 
redefine risk in the rural context. 

From the standpoint of relevance to the Third World, there are 
serious shortcomings in the conceptualization of the environment by 
western organization theorists. They seem to lay more emphasis on the 
organization’s adaptation to the environment than on the organiza- 
tion’s modification of the environment, the latter being a critical task 
for public developmental organizations. They also analyse the envi- 
ronment in terms of such loose categories as uncertain versus certain, 
and turbulent versus stable, that are liable to subjective interpreta- 
tions, In developing societies, however, the need is for fairly precise 
specifications of environments based on objective characteristics, so 
that purposive social action for growth and social equity can be 
launched. Western organizational researchers tend to depend heavily 
on managerial perceptions of the environmental reality. But the organ- 
izational response to such perceptions is only managerially rational (in 
terms of such criteria as profitability and risk minimization, relevant 
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for assessing managerial performance), not necessarily socially rational, in 
terms of criteria like equity, poverty alleviation, and growth of the 
oppressed. Western management scholars lay more emphasis on meet- 
ing demand than on creating new markets or demand. But in the 
Third World a critical function is to develop in the poor the ability to 
articulate demand. Western scholars emphasize identification of pro- 
fitable niches in the environment; whereas in the Third World the 
need is for public developmental organizations to locate depressed 
environmental niches for amelioration. Western organization theorists 
have ignored ecological variables; these are of central importance in 
the rural settings of developing societies. 

An ecological perspective in organization theory posits that eco- 
logical conditions define the mix of enterprises which can be sustained 
in a region. These ecological conditions can be categorized by space, 
sector, season, social stratification, etc. Which social class owns what 
enterprises depends on which class has better access to land, labour, 
capital, information, technology, livestock species, kinship networks, 
etc. The return-risk characteristics of the enterprises influence the risk 
perception and response patterns of the different classes. Those who 
are able to pursue only low return-high risk enterprises tend to have 
deficit household budgets, leading to dependency and low freedom of 
choice. A psychology of deprivation (Durganand Sinha, 1982) develops 
that diminishes their ability to articulate their demands. These mar- 
ginal people tend to settle in sparsely populated areas. The costs of 
servicing them by private organizations therefore are high. Their needs 
could be met by specially designed public delivery systems, but these 
are often attuned to servicing richer ecologies and guided by viability 
considerations. The poor tend to get by passed. Thus, the gap between 
the haves and the have nots continues to widen. 

There may be interesting linkages between ecologies and the growth 
of markets. Well endowed regions or those where the infrastructure 
has been well developed seem to attract market forces, and the ensuing 
development of a market economy tends to serve the region reason- 
ably efficiently. In such areas not only do people articulate demands 
on the economic system but the system is able to respond well to these 
demands, and as a consequence people are able to choose portfolios of 
activities with moderate to high returns and low to moderate risks. But 
this beneficial linkage between ecology, infrastructure, and market 
forces is far weaker in poorly endowed regions or regions where 
adequate infrastructural facilities such as, transport, communications, 
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energy, and water, have not been developed. Public developmental 
organizations need to make special attempts in such regions to estab- 
lish this linkage, and to reduce the level of risk associated with those 
local enterprises that can lead to growth. 

Emphasis on training, commitment, and motivation of managers of 
public developmental organizations will not go far in making these 
organizations accountable to the poor. Greater precision in the super- 
ordinate planning and monitoring system may instead be more effec- 
tive in generating proper attitudes in, and actions by, these organizations. 
Cross-subsidization must be accepted by these organizations as an 
essential plank of their poverty alleviation strategy. Another effective 
measure would be people’s participation in the decision-making pro- 
cess of these organizations. 


Summary of Ratna Murdia’s* (1986-87) Paper ‘Organization Design 
and Management of Human Service Organization’ 


Human service organizations (HSOs) are designed to serve the 
disadvantaged sections. These organizations have been studied as 
bureaucracies, as social psychological groups, as purposive collectivi- 
ties, as open systems involved in exchanges of inputs and outputs with 
the environment, and as technology-contingent organizational designs. 
HSOs can be grouped into two broad categories: those that deliver 
services to the disadvantaged; and those that work for social or 
individual change. It is convenient to classify HSOs in terms of 
whether or not they seek change in individuals or in society, whether 
they employ routine or non-routine technologies, and whether their 
relationship with the environment is hostile or benign. Two alternative 
orientations of HSOs are ‘residual’ (pursuing remedial solutions like 
counselling, guidance, and job training) and ‘institutional’ (pursuing 
changes in the functioning of major social institutions). Generally, the 
residual HSOs will find the environment supportive; the institutional 
HSOs may not, if society is opposed to institutional changes. 

The organizational structure of HSOs depends upon the technology 
they use, the nature of their environment, and the change they seek (or 
do not seek), that is, on the nature of their task environment. The task 
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environment can vary along the variability of tasks and their difficulty. 
HSOs which focus on changing people are high on variability and 
moderate on difficulty. For such organizations it is important that 
their clientele identify with the HSO through group meetings, and to 
have an expressive leadership that generates a sense of trust and 
confidence. An effective organizational design requires division of 
work on functional basis, decentralization of authority to the heads of 
functional units, assignment of the tasks of functional units to project 
teams, coordination through feedback, and collegial leadership. The 
organizational designs of HSOs delivering specific services to people 
are designed to ensure full utilization of service capacity and keeping 
services relevant to the people’s needs. Their designs require division 
of work on the basis of services, delegation of authority to lower line 
units, client participation in organizational decision making, program- 
ming and standardization of activities with some feedback, and em- 
ployee oriented leadership. 


Summary of ‘Structure and Functions of Development Oriented 
Voluntary Organizations’ by J.B.P. Sinha,* R. Mishra,** aod 
S.K. Singh? (1986-87) 


Voluntary organizations ( VOs) are formed to meet needs not met by 
the existing formal organizations. The number of VOs in India has 
sharply increased after independence, and at present over 10,000 VOs 
are involved in community based development and welfare activities 
(Kohli, 1983; Siwal, 1984). Many of them are dependent on govern- 
ment grants. Voluntary organizations can be grouped into several 
categories: 'grabbers' of resources that have mercenary goals; 'facili- 
tator" VOs which are initiated by development agencies (often gov- 
ernmental agencies) to facilitate delivery of services of these agencies; 
‘resource mobilizer’ VOs formed by local elites with contacts with 
development agencies and other funding sources; ‘dedicator’ VOs 
which are idealistic and try to mobilize people for conscientization and 
self-reliance. 


* Professor of Social Psychology, A.N Sinha Institute of Social Studies, Patna. 
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Most VOs revolve around a few key persons. The different types 
tend to differ in their structure and functioning. The grabbers have no 
organization worth the name. The facilitators tend to be quasi- 
bureaucracies and their dynamism depends on their key persons. How 
turbulent the community served is, the dedication of the VO's core 
members, the degree of commitment—part-time or full time association 
with VO, the proportion of paid employees of the VO, the radicalness 
of the VO's goals in the local context, etc., determine the structure 
and functioning of the resource mobilizer and dedicator VOs. Deci- 
sion making in these VOs tends to be centralized in the key persons, 
and to be intuitive due to resource and staff constraints. These VOs 
tend to be organically managed (Burns and Stalker, 1961) by teams of 
core persons. In dedicator VOs, the leaders often take on excessive 
workload on account of their missionary zeal. This role overload 
increases sharply as the VO becomes larger and diversifies its 
activities. Aging and the exit of dedicated leaders is a serious problem, 
especially with this type of VOs. Some, however, do cultivaté local 
leadership and initiative so that local people carry on developmental 
activities on their own. 


Summary of ‘The Tilonia Model as a New Approach’ by Sanjit Roy" 
(1986-87) 


The paper contrasts the Tilonia model for reaching the poor with 
the traditional voluntary agency model (TVAM). TVAM organizations 
are overdependent on the government and sometimes indistinguishable 
from it. Their bureaucratic functioning has alienated them from the 
communities they are supposed to serve. Instead of developing people, 
TVAM organizations are involved in developing roads, schools, hos- 
pital buildings, etc. TVAM organizations fail to perceive the difference 
between charity and the nurturance of self-reliance in people. TVAM 
organizations also tend to be one person shows rather than decentra- 
lized organizations with community participation. 

The Tilonia model emerged from work in the villages. The Social 
Work and Research Centre (SWRC) was established in Tilonia village 
of Rajasthan state in India in 1972 by four individuals. It received 
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support because it tried to respond to people's minimum needs for 
drinking water, education for their children, medical care, and agri- 
cultural development. From the start Tilonia was keen on professiona- 
lizing volunteerism, providing the poor access to project planning 
skills, disseminating information to them about various government 
schemes, making the communities self-reliant and providing the poor 
organizational support in dealing with the socio-economic-political 
system. Although initially Tilonia provided technical and socio-economic 
services to all the villagers in its area of operation, after a conflict with 
the son of a village headman Tilonia decided to serve only the poorest 
and the most vulnerable groups. Tilonia has not grown out of a 
blueprint, but rather from hands on experience in working with rural 
people. 

Tilonia pursues an integrated approach to rural development. This 
implies integration of rural skills and urban knowledge, human and 
financial resources, and the farmer’s needs and services provided. 
Tilonia is village based and its members live with the rural poor in 
similar conditions, that is, without electricity and running water. The 
Organization is highly informal to facilitate interaction with the vil- 
lagers. Tilonia seeks to identify existing rural skills and knowledge that 
can be upgraded, It does not provide free services or charity, It seeks 
to mobilize resources from within the community. Tilonia has sought 
to replicate its strategy of rural development in other parts of India 
without insisting on either a uniform ideology or uniform methods, 

Tilonia has developed expertise in a variety of areas—ground water 
location and use, school education, preventive health programmes, 
women’s programmes, agricultural extension, rural industries, animal 
husbandry, appropriate energy technology, communication, training, 
etc. Although these Programmes were initiated by urban trained pro- 
fessionals, they are now run by the villagers themselves. There is no 
targetry. Development is paced to people's ability and need. The 
Tilonia model has been replicated in eleven other states by individuals 
trained in Tilonia and financed by it. 

Over the years, Tilonia has learnt certain lessons. A project should 


should be non-violent and legal. An organization like Tilonia cannot 
be a one person show; there must be extensive decentralization. 
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a director assisted by a development coordinator and an administra- 
tive coordinator. In addition, there are field centres under coordinators 
who submit budgets to the development coordinator for support. 
Tilonia also has ten sections with budgets of their own. Their pro- 
grammes are discussed with the development coordinator and the 
relevant field coordinators. Tilonia’s sub-centres located in other states 
are headed by project directors appointed by the director. Eventually 
each sub-centre is independently registered and autonomous. 
Tilonia’s success is attributable to several factors. Tilonia has pro- 
vided organizational support to people during crises. Tilonia appeals 
to the young professional more as a professional challenge than as a 
calling. These professionals are paid salaries though not at market 
rates. Tilonia is not influenced by ideological considerations. It believes 
that every approach is valid and needs to be tested by those who 
believe in it. There are shared purposes but diversity of methods and 
approaches used. The shared purposes are to integrate the services 
provided with the rural life styles, to learn from the rural folk, to train 
the poor to be local leaders, to conscientize the poor, and to upgrade 
rural technology. As a formal organization Tilonia has accountability. 
Members of Tilonia evaluate each other's performance at the end of 
the year and this affects their emoluments. Tilonia gives primacy to the 
human assets of the community, such as, people with occupational 
skills, and uses their knowledge and skills. Tilonia promotes local 
organizations that are accountable to the community and can compete 
with current sources of services. Tilonia has delinked jobs from degrees 
and linked them to experience and skills. For example, its health 
programme is run by a village level health worker with qualified 
doctors working under him. Tilonia works on a no profit no loss basis. 
Tilonia has a unique identity. Tilonia tries to demystify technology and 
make it accessible to the poor. Tilonia provokes the educated to un- 
learn their technocratic arrogance and to learn to learn from the poor. 


Concluding Comments on Poverty and OBS 


A., OBS work on poverty alleviation must take into ac- 
count the social psychology of the poor. Indian work (Moulik, 1981; 
Pareek, 1970; Durganand Sinha, 1975) has suggested that the poor 
tend to have poor perceptual and linguistic skills; low achievement, 
low extension, and high dependence motivation; low self-esteem, 
extreme fatalism, high external locus of control, and unrealistic aspira- 
tions; risk aversion; abject acceptance of social realities; low solidarity 
with other poor, etc. Hand outs cannot break through this mind set, 
useful though they may be on other grounds. Nor the creation of 
economic opportunities through infrastructural development neces- 
sarily make much of an impact, useful though this may be on a long- 
term basis. The mind set—the low motivation and high psychological 
blockage—needs to be changed before the poor can get on the band- 
wagon of development. This means brainwashing them through the 
medium of education, radio, and television in the possibility and 
desirability of initiative, self-reliance, and development; strong re- 
inforcement, through tangible and intangible rewards, of initiative 
success; wide dissemination of stories of success of poor 
people; development of a cadre of change agents from amongst the 
ranks of the poor; experiencing of success by the poor through limited 
but intense outside contributions to efforts by the poor; etc. 

Nor can the social psychology of the social elites involved in poverty 
alleviation be ignored. These elites mainly comprise city educated, 
middle class bureaucrats and professionals. They preside over decision 
making and resource allocation in organizations for alleviating poverty— 
development administration. organizations, government agencies, 
voluntary organizations, cooperative societies, public and private enter- 
prises, etc. They tend to approach the poor with an air of superiority 
and they tend to remain socially apart from the poor. Often their 
(especially government officials) commitment to the poor is skindeep.- 
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since their long-term career growth lies elsewhere. The need to change 
their mind sets may be as great as the need to change the mind sets of 
the poor. They should be far more receptive to the skills and wisdom 
the poor possess than they have been, and they need to see the poor as 
partners in progress rather than as recipients of state largesse. 

A deeper understanding of the social psychology of the poor and of 
the social elites operating the organizations for alleviating poverty 
should facilitate more effective OBS contributions. There are major 
areas where OBS expertise would be useful. First, is the area of 
organizational design and development. A major question is: How to 
design formal organizations for alleviating poverty that not only work 
for the poor but coopt the poor in their decision making processes. 
Second, is a related issue: How do these organizations get effective 
feedback about how well they are fulfilling their poverty alleviation 
missions. Mere quantification of targets has its own dangers—the 
quality of services may suffer; there may be clientele displacement in 
favour of less difficult or less risky groups. Can institutions of vote of 
confidence be developed to provide this sort of feedback to organiza- 
tions from the targets of poverty alleviation efforts? Third, is the issue: 
How differently should the different types of organizations involved in 
alleviating poverty be designed. There is surely a vast difference 
between the task environment of organizations building roads, power 
transmission lines, network of health facilities, etc., and voluntary 
organizations like Tilonia working intimately with the poor. There is 
also a difference between charitable organizations and organizations 
working for social change. The degree of environmental hostility is 
often markedly higher towards the latter. The designs may need to be 
more technocratic and bureaucratic for organizations involved in 
infrastructural development (on account of their technological inten- 
sity and public accountability); the management of organizations in- 
volved in conscientizing the poor and in helping them to change their 
social reality may need to be more organic, participative, risk taking, 
and dynamic (D'Souza, 1984). Process oriented OD may yield good 
results in over-structured infrastructural organizations; techno-struc- 
tural interventions may be useful in dedicated but chaotic change 
agent organizations. Finally, there is the question of designing not just 
individual organizations but networks of organizations ( Aldrich and 
Whetten, 1981) that cumulatively make a dent on poverty. In this area, 
cooperative strategic, tactical, information and resource sharing link- 
ages are extremely important. In designing these linkages a critical role 
may be played by what Brown has termed bridging institutions. 
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There is the related question of who should initiate the above 
changes in existing organizations and how. At least a few papers 
presented at the Conference indicated answers to these questions, for 
example, the papers by Mehta, Golembiewski, De and Roy. 
Committed change agents from among the social elites may initially be 
needed for this purpose. But their long-term strategy must be to 
recruit and train local change agents from the ranks of the poor, hand 
over the job to them, and move to another site. The paper by Golem- 
biewski indicates that group methods could be profitably pressed into 
service for creating the requisite attitudinal and skill changes in the 
poor. But we need to know far more about those group methods 
which will be especially effective, the type of supplementary training 
organizational elites and activists among the poor need, the way in 
which OBS based systems like management by objectives and human 
resource development should be modified to usefully serve organiza- 
tions involved in poverty alleviation, the way in which potentially 
effective local change agents could be spotted for appropriate training, 
and the conditions under which action research and organization 
development methods would be most useful. 


PART V 


Technology, OBS, and Social Development 


Te are two components of technology—know-how and 
equipment. Both of these are significant determinants of organiza- 
tional behaviour and design (Gerwin, 1981). Searching for, obtaining, 
operationalizing, and developing them is a Third World preoccupa- _ 
tion, for technology is a major instrumentality of socio-economic 
development. 

Several papers at the Conference addressed themselves to the theme 
of technology management for social development. Dwivedi’s paper 
focused on the point of a technology culture travelling to the Third 
World with modern technology and colliding with the host culture. 
Dayal’s paper addressed itself to the question of integrating techno- 
logical requirements and organizational and human needs in designing 
‘high tech’ organizations. Gasper's paper sketched out the interesting 
games various parties to a project, some outside the project organization 
and others within the organization, play in appraising it for acceptance 
or in its later evaluation. These games are a resultant not only of 
conflict of interest but also of differing socializations and work socio- 
logies. Shrivastava’s paper warned that the increasing import of sophis- 
ticated equipments and technologies in Third World countries would 
inevitably increase disasters like Bhopal gas tragedy due to poor 
infrastructure and poor capacity to handle such equipments and tech- 
nologies. Public and corporate policy need to be framed to contain 
this menace. 

Salaman’s case study of the transfer of British coal mining techno- 
logy to an Indian public sector coal mine and the implications of what 
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appears to be a failure has also been discussed. Chaudhuri’s paper, 
drawing upon six case studies of technology acquisition and develop- 
ment in the Indian tractor industry, posits the organizational design 
implications of each of the phases of technology acquisition, adapta- 
tion, utilization, and development. 


Some Perspectives on Technology, OBS, 
and Social Development 


. 


Summary of ‘Scientific and Technological Aspects of Development 
and Administration: Perspectives’ by O.P. Dwivedi* (1986-87) 


M. of the Third World countries have been importing 
technology from the industrialized nations. However, technology 
transfer is not value free: the importing nation also imports the 
ideologies that have produced the technology. Western technology 
ideology is based on scientifization (rationalism and scientific verifi- 
cation), technologicalization (a know-how orientation), industrialization 
(mass production), capitalism (private control of means of production), 
militarization, politicization of all scientific, technological, and 
economic issues, and amoralization (elimination of the distinction 
between moral and immoral uses of products). To avoid overdepend- 
ence on western technology and its technology ideology, each Third 
World nation should chart its own plan of technological progress in 
the light of its indigenous capabilities and its contextual conditions. 

The paper explores the linkages between development, technology 
transfer, technological underdevelopment, and development adminis- 
tration. The successful reconstruction of Western Europe through the 
Marshall Plan led to the naive view that poor ‘backward’ societies 
could be developed through foreign aid, foreign technology, and 
western management know-how. This hope has been belied in the 
Third World. A new development strategy is needed involving the 
satisfaction of people's basic needs, eradication of poverty, the 
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protection of human dignity, and technological and intellectual self- 
reliance. 

Technology is critical for attaining the socio-economic goals of the 
Third World. Therefore, technological development by the Third World, 
involving the balanced generation, diffusion, and practical application 
of knowledge must be given high priority. Technological innovation 
and development are intimately related. In the absence of indigenous 
scientific bases, imports of hard gadget technologies are simply in- 
creasing Third World dependence. Technological strategies of Third 
World nations should involve phasing, from initial dependence and 
imitation to innovation. 

Effective uses of science and technology require tremendous admin- 
istrative capability. The development of this capacity has been neglected 
in the Third World. What sort of development administration would 
be appropriate for technological development? Clearly, it is not the 
maintenance of a law and order sort of bureaucracy or the trans- 
plantation of western ‘principles’ of scientific management. Politically 
arrived at rationality has to shape administrative rationality. A training 
system for development programme managers needs to be designed, 
incorporating (a) familiarization with the political and administrative 
environment; (b) skills for managing public sector projects; (c) skills 
appropriate to different organizational contexts; and (d) public admin- 
istration ethics. Three levels of public administrators need to be 
trained: managers, analysts, and strategic thinkers or policy analysts. 
Trained administrative resource must be concentrated in rural areas 
and at the grass roots level, and it must be indigenously developed 
rather than based on imported management know-how. Western 
scientific and technological genius needs to be fused with the human- 
istic approach of Third World societies. Greater information exchanges 
between Third World countries and between industrialized and Third 
World countries in the areas of technology development and devel- 
opment administration are needed. 


Summary of ‘Managing High Technology Strategic Organizations’ by 
Ishwar Dayal* (1986-87) 


Relying on technology for accelerated growth implies the manage- 
ment of production technologies ranging from the simplest to the most 
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complex. Each of these systems requires a different type of management 
to achieve congruence between the technical demands of the produc- 
tion system and the social organization. That is, different constellations of 
organization structure, administrative practices, and policies are 
needed for each production system. 

Technology is the set of intrinsic characteristics of the work to be 
done and consists of tools and techniques for carrying out engineering 
plans. ‘High tech’ involves automation and high interdependence 
between sophisticated machinery and professional manpower. High 
tech industries generally have close links with knowledge institutions 
in order to obtain information on scientific and technological advances. 
The assimilation and use of this information by the organization 
requires many intermediate, overlapping roles to link research, 
development, and production departments.. High tech managements 
must deal not only with production employees but also with pro- 
fessionals, Professionals need to be updated periodically, and they 
require both autonomy and information at work, They need to be 
managed differently compared to ordinary production employees. 
Organizational differentiation in high tech organizations is likely to be 
higher than in low tech organizations, and this implies more complex 
forms of integration, such as through temporary systems to work on 
inter-area problems, and greater acceptance of changing roles. In high 
tech organizations discrete operational or departmental boundaries as 
in a bureaucratic form of organization may not be very feasible. 
Interaction rather than any rigid division of labour is a characteristic 
feature of high tech organizations. Openness in interpersonal relations 
and the selection of people for different tasks on the basis of merit 
rather than hierarchical position or seniority are vital in such organ- 
izations. The organizational sub-systems need to be relatively auto- 
nomous. People in such organizations must accept the necessity of 
lifelong learning and being updated periodically through training. The 
supervisor in these organizations has to learn to be a trainer and a 
developer of people, and has to create a learning environment at work, 
Precision in thinking and problem solving needs to be inculcated. Top 
and senior management must be results oriented, and must place 
equal emphasis on the development of technology, structure, and the 
human organization. Most of these requirements for managing high 
tech organizations run counter to the centralization, power orientation, 
and interdepartmental conflicts that are endemic in the organizations 
of Third World countries like India, or the affiliative, kinship, or 
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dependency orientation of their members. It is therefore the job of 
organizational leadership to mould the organization and its members 
through personal example and appropriate personnel policies. The 
selection of the right people for critically important junior, middle, 
and higher jobs is very important for institution building. 


Summary of ‘Motivations and Manipulations: Some Practices of 
Project Appraisal and Evaluation’ by Des Gasper* (1986-87) 


The paper examines bargaining tactics in the appraisal and evaluation 
stages of projects and contrasts the theoretical approaches to project 
planning with practical, behavioural realities in the Third World. 
Greater attention to improving the quality of project information, to 
project alternatives, and to implementation issues may yield more 
benefits than further refinements in analytical tools like cos!’ enefit 
analysis, shadow pricing, and the optimization methods of operations 
research. In practice, project appraisals are far more sensitive to the 
assumptions on which they rest, and the judgement and intuition of 
the evaluator, than on the analytical tools used (Stewart, 1978). Also, 
rates of return calculated at the time of appraisal systematically tend to 
exceed the rates actually realized, suggesting the likelihood of mani- 
pulation to get projects cleared and funded. Thus, there is need to 
develop a sociology of assessment involving consideration of role 
and professional conflict, organizational loyalty, political judgement 
and manoeuvring tactics, differing perspectives, different institutional 
and organizational contexts, observation of social interactions in 
Project assessment, etc. (Gurel, 1975; Smith, 1985). The paper has 
drawn heavily on appraisal and evaluation experiences with projects in 
the transport and construction sectors, 

There is much bargaining between resource controllers and users, 
that is, between executives of projects and their headquarters, the 
relevant government ministry headquarters, finance and planning 
ministries, local offices of foreign aid organizations and their head- 
quarters, consultants, contractors, etc. The most significant bargaining 
roles are those of project managers and project evaluators (Gurel, 
1975; Suchman, 1967), those within the project organization and those 
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outside it. Managers and insiders tend to be committed to the project 
through groupthink and idealization of project goals but are ambivalent 
towards its assessment while evaluators and outsiders tend to be 
sceptical and committed to evaluation. These differences lead to 
elaborate goals clarification games involving conflict, adjustment, and 
evasion (Patton, 1978). There are temperamental conflicts as well 
between the engineer ‘doers’ and the economist analysts (Boulding, 
1964), the former stressing experience, judgement, heuristics, the 
tangible, the politically acceptable; the latter stressing notional oppor- 
tunity costs and benefits of the project. In addition, there are conflicts 
based on professional territoriality: the feeling that the profession 
alone can properly appreciate its own specialism and its importance. 
This produces a variety of biases, and leads to role justification games. 
Conflicts also arise between project heads and outside, relatively 
‘junior’ assessors, leading to mistrust and resentment, and to self- 
justificatory behaviour and gaming. 

The foregoing conflicts have generated a number of tactics for 
selling, saving, and slaying projects. These include rationalizations for 
avoiding appraisal or evaluation, use of pseudo appraisal/evaluation in 
internal assessments, attempted cooptation of evaluators or resistance 
to them during outside assessment, rationalizations for the negative 
findings of unfavourable external assessment, attacks on the assessors' 
methods, attitudes, etc., selectively under- or overestimation of costs 
and benefits, a variety of tactics for framing or gilding the project, 
massaging of data on need for project and its impact, etc. (Hanks and 
Walker, 1974; Ravetz, 1973; Self, 1975; Suchman, 1967; Wilson, 
1973). 

The sociology of project assessment and the use of gaming tactics 
leads to systematic biases in project appraisal and evaluation. Insiders 
are biased in favour of their project, professionals towards the use of 
their tools of analysis, outsiders towards negativity, and all parties 
towards the neglect of alternatives. Besides, the introduction of 
sophisticated formats for project appraisal and evaluation favours 
those with the skills and resources to conform to (and manipulate) 
these formats, Certain sectors, such as transport, may lend themselves 
better to the use of these formats than others. Suspected manipulation 
may lead assessors to impose a very high discount rate, which may 
produce a bias against long-term, long gestation projects. However, to 
some extent these biases could be contained by superior techniques of 
analysis (such as, the use of control groups and sensitivity analysis), 
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more effective organization of assessment and assessors (Ravetz, 1973; 
Rondinelli, 1983), and open acceptance of gamesmanship. To some 
extent biases may also tend to cancel out (Hirschman, 1967). By 
getting projects going, these biases may also facilitate learning 
(Wildavsky, 1979). Project analysis training should cover not only the 
technology of project analysis but also its politics and gamesmanship. 


Summary of "Bhopal gas tragedy: OB implications’ by Paul Shrivastava* 
(1986-87) 


In recent years, industrial organizations, both in the public and 
private sectors, have been facing crises caused by the harmful effects 
of their activities. The December 1984 Bhopal gas tragedy has once 
again highlighted this fact. Industrial crises are organizationally based 
technological disasters, the recent examples, apart from Bhopal, being 
Three Mile Island and Chernobyl. Such crises have prolonged impacts 
on society and government. 

As of now, the existing social science literature, including that of 
OBS, does not provide any explanation or analysis of such crises. 
There is, nevertheless, an urgent need to develop a model to under- 
stand this phenomenon, Moreover, these crises have significance for 
developing societies. The infrastructural facilities in developing 
countries are poor and therefore their capability to handle industrial 
disasters is limited. The Bhopal case is illustrative of this fact. 

There is no single cause for these crises, There could be organi- 
zational failures like poor maintenance and inadequacy of safety devices. 
There could also be human factors like bad judgement, and lack of 
training. Similarly, there could be technological lacunae such as faulty 
design of the equipment. 

The response to such crises, apart from immediate ameliorative 
measures, needs to be preventive. Thus, there are policy implications 
both for the government and corporations flowing from industrial 
crises. Policies favouring modern infrastructure need to be imple- 
mented by the government, just as corporations need to implement 
programmes for the modernization of their plant and equipment. 


* Associate Professor, School of Management, New York University, New York. 
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There is a general need for the empowerment of weaker sections of 
the community who are the worst affected in an industrial tragedy. 
Similarly, these crises generate multiple stakeholders often in conflict 
with one another. There may be a need for an international organization 
to resolve such conflicts, especially those crises that involve multi- 
national corporations. 
There are a number of implications for the corporate sector flowing 
from this experience: 


1. Corporations need to consider the hazard handling capability 
before deciding on a project and its technology. 

2. They need to evolve coordinated emergency planning systems. 

3. They also need to evolve relevant policies in training and safety 
areas. 


While developing technology or making locational choices, most 
organizations are not concerned about their hazard handling capability. 
Management institutes can help in this by developing models and 
structural mechanisms to facilitate corporate decision making in this 
area. OBS can help in studying management control systems, personnel 

. policies, group responses—all germane to the handling of crisis situa- 
tions. Since industrial crises are organizational phenomena there is a 
need to develop relevant organizational policies and designs to handle 
them. 


Project Moonidih: Social and Organizational 
Factors in Technology Transfer 


Graeme Salaman* 


ABSTRACT: The Paper reports the lack of success of an Indian coal 
mine's modernization using British technology. It describes a large- 


problem mainly in technical reasons and blamed each other, the 
reasons for failure appeared to be mostly social and organizational. 


devolution of authority to on-site project management, insufficient 
attention to specifying the outputs and inputs, insufficient atten- 
tion to personnel Skills and motivation, along with a partially in- 
appropriate technology seemed to have contributed to failure. 


lies in a much more tightly integrated project management that 
includes representatives of both the sides, decentralization of 
necessary operating authority to this level of management, and the 
Creation of a sense of Ownership of the project in the project team. 


Introduction 
In August 1978 a Power support face first started working at a mine 
at Moonidih, Bihar, India. Although a degree of partial mechanization 
ki Senior Lecturer in Sociology, The Open University, UK. The research reported in 
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had existed earlier in Indian mines, this was the first fully mechanized 
face. Moonidih had been selected and set up as a pilot installation in a 
programme of modernization which had been initiated to improve the 
output from Indian mines. It was most important that the first fully 
mechanized Longwall face should be a success. But it was not. 

The paper describes this case of a large-scale technology transfer 
where the efficiency of the technological innovation was considerably 
less than expected. The grounds for these disappointing results seemed 
largely to be social in origin; the technical preoccupation and expertise 
of engineers, geologists, and planners unhelpfully influenced both 
their definition of the problem and their view of its origins. Aspects of 
the way in which technological innovation was introduced may in- 
advertently have encouraged the generation of attitudes of resistance 
to the programme, and the technical focus of the project drew attention 
away from the social and organizational aspects of the programme of 
change. Finally, the paper makes some tentative suggestions for a 
classification of varieties of ‘social’ factors which could be relevant to 
cases of technology transfer within working organizations and con- 
siders some practical policy implications. 


Importance of the Mechanized Longwall Face 


Mechanized Longwall mining involves three elements. First, a long 
coal face—often 100 metres long. Second, the coal is cut mechanically 
by a coal shearer—an electrically driven machine which traverses the 
face, cutting coal with a large drum on which are mounted numerous 
picks. This shearer is accompanied by systems of conveyor belt coal 
transport for transporting coal; the most important of these, the 
Armoured Face Conveyor, travels under the shearer, collecting the 
coal as it is cut, and moves forward with the cutting machine as it 
advances after each traverse of the face. Third, there is a powered roof 
support system. As all the coal is cut right across the face, the roof 
requires mechanical support. This is supplied by a series of hydraulic 
roof supports which advance behind the shearer along the length of 
the face. 

The Longwall mechanized system is far more efficient and effective 
than the traditional method of coal-getting. Even with some mechan- 
ization the traditional method produces only about a quarter of the 
output from a mechanized Longwall face. 
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It was clear, by the mid-seventies, that a programme of modern- 
ization of the mines was necessary. Although Indian output in the year 
ending 1982-83 was around 130 million tonnes, the Department of 
Coal estimated that demand for coal in 1984-85 would be more than 
150 million tonnes, and by 1990, a staggering 230 million tonnes. Such 
quantities, and such rapid increase in the level of output, could not 
possibly be achieved with traditional methods, or with traditional coal 
getting technologies. A vigorous commitment to the installation of 
fully mechanized power support Longwall faces was necessary. 

Moonidih colliery is within the Jharia coalfield, 260 km north-west 
of Calcutta and comes under the control of Bharat Coking Coal Ltd. 
The colliery at Moonidih was designed in collaboration with Kopex, a 
Polish company, in the 1960s, and is at the centre of the attempt to 
modernize the Indian coal industry. The mine is rich in good quality 

cessible deposits lying in rich thick seams ranging in thickness from 
one to three metres. Geologically Moonidih coal deposits are distinctive 
in comparison with UK mines, where coal cutting machines are usually 
deployed. The seams are much thicker; the roofs are of sandstone 
which is less likely to collapse once the hydraulic supports are removed; 
the roofs exert a powerful diagonal pressure on the supports; and the 
stratification of the seams is such that careful planning regarding the 
Sequence of cutting the seams is required, 


The Project at Moonidih 


In 1976 the Planning and Design Institute (CMPDIL) of Coal India 
Ltd. (CIL) produced a project report for self-advancing powered 
Support faces at Moonidih and two years later the first UK manu- 
factured powered face was introduced with UK government support. 
In 1986, there were three powered support systems at Moonidih: an 
elderly Kopex system which currently operated on the surface and was 
being overhauled, and two Anderson Strathclyde/Dowty systems. The 
second of these was very new. 

Since August 1978, when the first powered support face started 
work, four complete panels had been extracted by British supplied 
equipment, and since it is the contribution of these machines on which 
we have data, our attention will be largely restricted to them. 

The output from the mechanized power support faces was dis- 
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appointing. Everyone agreed on this. But they disagreed radically on 
the causes of the disappointment. An expert group, comprising the 
CIL and the Department of Coal officers, set up in late 1983, indicated 
that outputs against targets in the four panels then completed at 
Moonidih were as follows: 


Tonnes Per Day 
Face Target Av. TPD. Per cent achieved 
_— 1 YC naui Y 7 a 
PS-1 1000 606 60.6 
PS-2 1000 734 73.4 
PS-3 1000 518 51.8 
PS-4 1000 880 88.0 
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These figures were widely taken to be indications of a serious problem. 
The problem rapidly attracted international interest. It was reported in 
the Financial Times (1984): ‘concern about under-performance of 
equipment, both foreign and domestic, say officials, is threatening to 
undermine the industry’s $1.3 billion a year investment programme. 
So far, India’s switch to mechanized underground coal mining has 
been as maddeningly slow as its ability to bring new mining projects 
on stream’, In the same report the new chairman of CIL was quoted as 
insisting: ‘I have given a blunt order that we will not buy a piece of 
equipment, not even a chisel, without a performance guarantee—a 
financially binding guarantee’. 

The chairman’s forceful comments indicate both the level of concern 
about the results from Moonidih, and the most prevalent explanation 
among the CIL and the Department of Coal officers that the tech- 
nology used was somehow at fault. Two major explanations were 
offered for what was generally agreed to be a serious problem. 


Explanations for the Problems at Moonidih 


BMC (the British consultants) explained the results in terms of two 
main types of factors: geological and human/systems (BMC, 1983). 
The report of March 1983 on the progress of the mechanized faces at 
Moonidih to that date assessed the results of the faces, accepted that 
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they had consistently failed to achieve the targeted production levels, 
and attributed these results to four factors: geological faults in all the 
three panels; deficiencies in the coal clearance system; staff inexperi- 
ence; and poor machine maintenance. 

All four factors were agreed to be important. But many Indian 
observers argued that the analysis was partial—that it avoided the 
central issue: the appropriateness and capacity of the machinery itself. 

While UK and Indian experts and management agreed broadly on 
the immediate technical causes of the problems, they differed drastically 
in their analysis of the origins of these. Moonidih management and the 
CIL/Expert group saw the roots of the problems in the inappropriate- 
ness of the machinery for Indian geological conditions. 

The Indians pointed to the lack of match between technology and 
geology and placed the blame on the quality of advice of the con- 
sultants and manufacturers for the unsuitable choice of technology: 
hence the need for ‘performance guarantees’. 

The UK experts and manufacturers blamed the poor output on the 
lack of match between technology and culture or system and thus 
attributed responsibility for poor performance to the users themselves. 

The power—and the impact—of these competing explanations 
arose from three factors, First, each explanation fitted the facts—albeit in 
very different and opposing ways. Second, each explanation not only 
insulated each side from prime responsibility, it attributed this res- 
ponsibility to the other ‘side’. Third, by so allocating responsibility, 
each ‘side’ was able to define the other's analysis as contaminated by 
their efforts to deflect responsibility. The explanations thus set up a 
spiral of mistrust. 

Thus Indian analysts did not dispute a// the elements of the BMC 
manufacturers’ explanation, particularly those that referred to machine 
damage and geological conditions. But they insisted that the problem 

y deeper—in the essential inappropriateness of the systems, or 
machinery, installed at Moonidih. What Anderson Strathclyde of BMC 
saw as human or system problems (knowledge, attitudes, motivation, 
training, etc.) the Indian commentators tended to define as machine 
deficiencies; somehow, for some reason, CIL or BCCL had been sold 
a system which was inappropriate for Indian geological conditions— 
because the hardness of the coal, and the nature of the sandstone 
strata above the coal seams tended to exert particular pressures on the 
roof supports. 

The Indian expert group commented (1984 Report, 34): 
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Our operators have come across serious problems in operating and 
maintaining the equipment and almost invariably they tried to put 
the blame on the equipment. The Group confirms that a large 
number of equipment were not satisfactory. However the Group 
cannot but remark that inexperienced work men are tempted to 
find fault with the tools. It must, however, be admitted that our 
operators faced unnecessary and avoidable constraints due to poor 
performance of the equipment. In fact, they had to devote more 
time and energy in keeping the equipment in running order, rather 
than concentrate in working the faces as they otherwise could have 
done. The Group is of the opinion that selection of the equipment 
is not satisfactory in a number of cases. 


A Social Level Analysis of the Problem at Moonidih 


There is a further possible reason for the appeal and power of these 
opposed explanations: they are both, to a degree, right. There have 
been organizational difficulties with the new technology, as we shall 
discuss later. And there is evidence that the machines were inappro- 
priate and it has now been accepted that they were under-powered for 
the geological conditions, which was always a major argument of the 
Indian personnel. However, both reflect and perpetuate significant 
difficulties in the social organization of the project. We need to define 
this social level of analysis (Trist and Bamforth, 1952) and then use it 
to investigate the origins of the problem and its opposed explanations. 

An examination of social factors involves an identification and 
analysis of the nature, consequences and origins of the form and 
meaning of patterns of social relationships at work. It thus focuses not 
only on what people do, and why, but how they themselves define and 
understand their work and their relationships with colleagues. This 
has implications for the means of resolving the difficulties. 

The most obvious pattern of social relationships is the formal 
organizational structure. Much social analysis has focused on the 
relationship between particular work organizations and the type of 
technology used at work (Gerwin, 1981). 

Work technologies coexist most effectively (or ‘fit’) with a limited 
range of organizational and management or group structures 
(Woodward, 1965; Khandwalla, 1974; Marsh and Mannari 1981). 
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Failure to understand this necessary ‘fit’ can result in the new tech- 
nology being less successful than expected. Forms of work technology 
to be fully effective require particular and identifiable forms of organ- 
izational systems and back-up. In other words the relationship is 
necessary in order to achieve effective operation. 

Essentially, the problem at Moonidih took two forms: why had the 
project experienced difficulties with output, and why was it apparently 
poor at identifying and correcting these difficulties? How far, and in 
what ways was the poor performance of the power faces explicable in 
terms of the role of social factors of the sort itemized above? 


The Organization of tbe Project: Structured Weaknesses 


One of the most striking features of the Moonidih project was that 
while there was obviously a degree of organization of the project, the 
project itself had no homogeneous and identifiable organization. It is 
possible to talk of the Moonidih mine management, or CIL, or the 
Overseas Development Administration (ODA), but the project overall 
lacked a single organizational focus: an unified project team which had 
real responsibility for, and control over, the efficient and effective 
installation of new coal-cutting systems at Moonidih. 

Several discrete organizations with different philosophies and 
objectives were involved. In India these were: the Department of Coal, 
part of the Ministry of Energy, in Delhi; CIL, Calcutta; BCCL, Dhanbad; 
and the Moonidih management itself. In the UK, the ODA, the 
Department of Trade, the various manufacturers, BMC, the British 
Council. Such a plethora of interested parties would be hard to 
organize into a single, operational system. Yet this was essential to the 
efficient achievement of the project's goal. In fact, however, these 
Pusaq different organizations tended to cluster around two national 

The UK organizations were essentially concerned with supplying 
aid, technology, and consultancy. They were experts and givers. The 
Indian organizations were concerned with receiving aid and tech- 
nology and with using it. They were receivers, users and learners. 
Although all parties wanted the modernization programme to succeed, 
structurally there was a difference in their relationship to the project, 
responsibility for it, and its success. With this imbalance between the 
two sets of clusterings, dependency generated attitudes of scepticism 
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whereby the users doubted the objectivity and quality of the givers’ 
advice, or the technology supplied; and the givers doubted the manner 
in which the products/advice was used. 

In this situation difficulties were explained as communication pro- 
blems; or as a result of the attitudes of resistance of the recipients 
which interrupted the transfer of information and expertise. This 
seriously underestimated the social significance—the meaning—that 
those involved in the relationship might attribute to it, and the way 
these meanings might be structured. There was a structured difference 
of interests in the project. Others were viewed as having a different 
sort of interest in the programme. And so interests and motives were 
systematically and differentially constructed. 

This encouraged the development of an oppositional rhetoric which 
accentuated the differences, Failure was explained in terms of available 
‘common-sense’ definitions and knowledge. But as they explained, 
they legitimate by transferring blame. There was also another con- 
sequence, of equal importance, that is, the nature of the system 
actually influenced its ineffectiveness. The differentiation of the total 
project system, especially due to the giver and receiver roles, caused 
real problems of communication and hence of efficiency; and the 
nature of the working relationships within parts of the system also 
strongly influenced the outcome of the project. 

The asymmetrical relationship discouraged mutual exchange of 
information, and thus reduced working efficiency. *Breaks' occurred 
between the two major clusterings (‘giver’ and ‘receiver’), and within 
them. Both were counter-productive to efficiency. The distrust that 
was generated was demonstrated in each group's explanation of the in- 
efficiencies. The explanations of the problem were its products, and 
served to petpetuate it. Ironically, these models also accurately de- 
scribed the problem—if one put them together. 

Thus to describe the poor output from the mechanized faces in 
terms of geology was not to go far enough, for this offerred a techno- 
logical or geological gloss on what was, essentially, an organizational 
problem: why were the geological specifications not accurate enough, 
or not acted on? These were system, or human issues, not geological 
ones. But these practical consequences of the lack of system integra- 
tion were themselves defined in terms of the oppositional rhetoric 
described above. The authors of the Expert Group Report appre- 
ciated this clearly enough. They wrote (1984, 39): 
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There appears to be a continuous difference of opinion between the 
users and the equipment suppliers with respect to merits of the 
equipment. There was hardly any positive approach. Such attempt 
to transfer blame on each other is not conducive to evolve a 
tolerable policy of after-sales service, speedy procurement of spares 
and their indigenous manufacture. Somewhere and somehow there 
has got to be an understanding of each other's problems which was 
badly wanting. 


The Indians were convinced that the machinery was, in critical 
respects, inadequate. How then had the manufacturers offered it and 
the consultants recommended it? And why were they not prepared to 
accept responsibility? There was suspicion about the motives of British 
manufacturers and experts (very clearly stated in the Expert Report), 
in wanting to sell their technology. Just how neutral were they? Had 
they allowed their interest in selling to overcome their more neutral, 
balanced role as advisers? Were their explanations of the problem in 
terms of poor maintenance, or management attitude, actually attempts 
to shift responsibility away from where it properly lay? 

The other, UK explanation also carried suspicion—about the 
competence and motivation of the users of the technology, or more 
broadly, of the organizational system within which the technology was 
deployed, and their preparedness to accept and admit responsibility. 
Each side was suspicious of the ‘other’ while able to make exceptions 
for the actual individuals involved on both sides. 

The arguments of each side were seen not in terms of their merits, but 
as strategies for negotiations. As a consequence, the capacity of all 
these parties to act together to achieve a satisfactory solution to the 
problem was reduced. The opposition of explanations blocked the pos- 
sibility of the explanation emerging which would allow both parties to 
agree on an approach and act together, In other words both parties 
needed to move from negotiation and bargaining (the perceived opposi- 
tion of interests) to mutual problem solving (March and Simon, 1958). 

A major solution adopted at Moonidih focused on availing of BMC 
consultants, often managers and planners seconded from Britain's 
National Coal Board (NCB). Their commitment, professionalism, and 
involvement were enormous. Their activities were unquestionably 
highly effective. For example, one report showed that prior to the 
arrival of a BMC trouble shooting team of such experts, average daily 
outputs for the two preceding months were 415 and 582 tonnes per 
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day. But during the last eight days of the team's visit, average daily 
production was 747 tonnes. À similar pattern was apparent on other 
occasions, when the presence and activity and enthusiasm of BMC 
consultants contributed greatly to the overcoming of difficulties and to 
increased output. 

But, ironically, however necessary such fire fighting activity in the 
short term (and however understandable at the human level), at the 
system level this sort of solution exacerbates the problem. It exempli- 
fies and reinforces the division noted earlier: giver/expert versus 
receiver/learner. It exacerbates the tendency for users to see suppliers/ 
consultants as responsible for solutions, and for the system to persist 
as it is, and be sporadically salvaged by piecemeal adjustment. It leaves 
unanalysed the causes of problems: Why do miners lounge about 
before the consultants arrive? Why are the shift managers apparently 
unable, on their own, to exercise authority? Why has senior manage- 
ment not yet ensured that the necessary spares are available? These 
and many other questions were raised during consultant assistance but 
none of them were identified or addressed as a result of it. Despite the 
heroic work of the consultants on many occasions, the outcomes were 
temporary and did nothing to make the need for more visits in the 
future unnecessary. 


Towards a Solution 


The problem at Moonidih can not be resolved until there is a 
change in the way problems and solutions are identified, defined and 
faced. Essentially, the critical change needs the development of a more 
effective Indian management system, incorporating all interested 
parties including external suppliers, consultants and trainers in a 
manner which is able to respond appropriately and at the appropriate 
level to the project and its problems. Such an integrated management 
system or project team should draw upon the skills, experience and 
expertise of all members and break down pre-existing role definitions. 
Thus it would allow everyone to learn from everyone else, encourage 
communication, and allocate responsibility for both advice and for 
outcomes, thus creating shared ownership of expertise and respons- 
ibility. 


e> 
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In brief, the issue here is not a question of identification of the 
problem, but of its ownership. As things stood, those who experienced, 
those who resolved, and those who identified the problems at Moonidih 
had very different degrees and forms of responsibility for, authority 
over, and ownership of, the problems. This had been noted before by 
the ex-chairman-cum-managing director of CMPDI, who wrote of the 
emergence of large, modernized mines: ‘. . . there will be a need to 
ensure management development in synchronism. Starting from the 
organization structure, wage systems, multidisciplinary operation and 
supervisory skills to warehousing, maintenance, management infor- 
mation systems, construction and cost monitoring—a radically different 
system has to be developed.' But such structural initiatives are not in 
fact availed of. Instead what happens is, understandably, piecemeal 
correction. 

All the major reasons advanced by UK and Indian commentators 
(appropriateness of technology, geology, maintenance, spares, man- 
agement) can be seen as symptoms of the less than satisfactory operation 
of the overall system, of one section not working smoothly with 
another. It suggests that a satisfactory programme of modernization 
involving technology presents serious difficulties at the organizational 
level, as well as at many other levels. We must consider the possible 
difficulties which may occur at the system level, for they can be of 
various types. 

Essentially, for work to be conducted effectively three elements in 
combination are essential. Clear specification of what is to be done is 
necessary: targets, specifications, and output level. Second, it requires 
that employees, knowing what is to be done, have the capacity to do it. 
Technically, the machinery and equipment must be available, properly 
maintained and supplied with spares. Personally, individuals must be 
properly selected, suitably knowledgeable, skilled and experienced, 
trained, and managed. Organizationally, members must have authority 
to carry out their specified responsibilities, and must have appropriate 
support. Third, members must be willing to carry out their work 
responsibilities, that is, they must be properly and adequately moti- 
vated, rewarded, and encouraged. They must be willing not only to do 
what is required but to learn about new specifications and new skills. 

Projects of technology transfer certainly usually have an impact on a 
few of these factors, but they miss necessary and appropriate 
modification of all of them. Frequently these projects fail to modify the 
organizational level. This is hardly surprising, since this often means 
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that the consultant is taking as part of his brief suggestions to alter the 
client’s own organization—possibly even to affect the jobs of the very 
people he is dealing with. Obviously, the organizational level becomes 
extremely sensitive and political. It is, in consequence, frequently 
overlooked. 

A process of technology transfer often contributes to a total work 
system at the ‘specification’ level by making possible a greatly increased 
level of potential output, and at the ‘capacity’ level by offering training 
and new procedures, manuals, etc. But such developments in them- 
selves often fail to attend (a) to the ‘motivation’ level at all, and (b) to 
the degree of fit between technology and the existing organization of 
specification, capacity, and motivation. As a result there may be a gap 
between what the technology makes possible and what the organization 
makes possible, for example, potential capacity of the powered faces is 
limited because managers are not given sufficient authority (or are not 
motivated) to take total responsibility for the operation. 

Any project of technology transfer involves interventions at the level 
of specification and capacity. This occurred at Moonidih. By changing 
capacity and specification, a programme of technological change 
immediately raises the question: how capable is the system at coping 
with, and supporting, these new technological potentialities? It cannot 
be assumed that simply by intervening at the technological level, the 
system capacity will automatically fall into line. Employees must know 
what to do, have the resources and authority to do it, and be willing to 
do it, knowing that good performance will be recognized and rewarded. 
But if it is essential for all three elements (specifications, capacity and 
motivation) to be satisfactorily catered for (which means that the 
organizational system inevitably and unavoidably becomes central to 
` the programme), it is also clear that the process of planned techno- 
logical change described in this paper was inadequate in a number of 
ways. 

F irst, even leaving aside difficulties experienced in the relationship 
between technology and the working organization, it was clear that the 
technology itself was inappropriate; it was underpowered. This problem 
had serious implications for the development of an unified project 
organization, for responses to this difficulty were immediately defensive. 

The key question, however, is why was underpowered machinery 
specified? The choice of technology and early decision making were 
hampered by the imbalance in the relationship between expert/giver 
and non-expert/user. These relationships obstructed the flow of 
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information between the parties just as later they encouraged the flow 
of accusation. 

While the introduction of new technology at Moonidih was allied to 
appropriate instruction, training, and capacity, these activities in fact 
covered only a few of a variety or needed interventions. On some of these 
essential elements, the total organizational system involved in the 
Moonidih project was flawed. Within the overall sytem there was a 
line of fracture which constituted an axis of internal solidarity and 
external suspicion, Even within the wholly Indian system there were 
difficulties. Members of both ‘sides’ identified difficulties within the 
Indian management of the programme. It was suggested that the basic 
organizational and management system at Moonidih/BCCL and Coal 
India was not entirely appropriate for the new technology, although it 
may well have been suitable for an earlier form of technology. The UK 
commentators, for example, tended to focus on the importance of 
appropriate management structure to support the Longwall Project. 
BMC authors wrote in a major assessment of progress: 


Of equal importance is the ability of line management to organize, 
supervise and direct all operations, with the attention to detail 
demanded by highly mechanized Longwall mining. BMC is of the 
opinion that the management structure and management approach 
at Moonidih must be reviewed in the light of the specific needs of 
mechanized Longwall mining. There is a significant difference 
between the management of low output, low technology mines and 
high technology mechanized mines (1984, 12). 


A similar point was made by the authors of the Expert Group 
report when they commented adversely on the long delays between 
selection of equipment and the actual start-up of a face which resulted 
in obsolete equipment being installed. There had been as long as five 
or six years delay between the conception of the project and the final 
installation. The Expert Group wondered if the many stages between 
the plan and execution were necessary, if anything could be done to 
short. circuit Es process, and if it was sensible for a new senior 
appointee in the planning hierarchy to be able to overturn the lengthy 
deliberations of a planning team. In essence, these authors were 
making the same point as the BMC authors: that the overall system 
needed to be adapted to cope with the new requirements, and parti- 
cularly that organizational capacity (support, authority, resources, 
etc.) was out-of-line with the new capacities offered by the new 
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technology. The question was not one of individuals! competence, but 
of the way in which decisions were made, the ways in which change 
was initiated, and the distribution of responsibility and authority. But 
although many noted these system problems, they were not faced. 

This issue involves two key points. First, what are the requirements 
of the new technology in organizational terms? That is, what sort of 
organizational structure would offer suitable forms and level of speci- 
fication, capacity and motivation so that employees at all levels are 
able and willing to do what they know they have to do under the new 
circumstances? For example, if more forward planning is necessary, 
are there specialized staff, appropriate budgets, authority? If expensive 
spares, which have to be ordered well in advance, are a problem, does 
project management have the responsibility and authority to order 
and purchase appropriate quantities, to check quality, and insist on 
improvements in quality or delivery times, if necessary? Since more 
complex work technologies involve greater responsibility and often 
require more training and experience, what criteria underlie the 
selection and retention of senior management personnel and who 
influences these decisions? 

Second, how capable is the organizational system as it stands to 
satisfy these and many other organizational requirements of the new 
technology? Certainly it can be argued that systemically, the CIL/ 
BCCL Moonidih system required alteration, most notably in the 
allocation of authority required by the new technology to the appro- 
priate level within the total system, and the achievement of a structure 
of career development which encouraged individual learning and risk 
taking. For example, was it sensible for planning to remain a centralized 
function within the Indian coal sector? Elsewhere, for example, within 
the UK, projects are prepared by the operating area in which the 
project will take place. Responsibility is thus devolved for planning the 
project to the end-user. Practical difficulties with the project are thus 
early identified. There is no separation of planning and execution as 
seen in the Moonidih case. The crucial issues of ownership of the 
problem and its solution, i.e., the project overall and the installation of 
the new technology, are clearly located with those who have the 
responsibility for making the project work and who are also the 
project designers. In the Indian case, these functions were separated, 
thus introducing the possibility of inappropriate technical solutions 
and of situations in which users may not be disposed to utilize these 
technical solutions, however good they may be technically. The solu- 
tions should be the end-users’ own, if they are to fit the system. 
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A planned programme of technological innovation should be seen 
as an intervention in an existing system. For success, all three elements 
of that system must be appropriate (specification, capacity, and moti- 
vation) to the requirements of the new technology. Within a largely 
‘technological’ approach to the Moonidih project this organizational 
or social aspect was not the major focus of current efforts to resolve the 
much publicized problems. However, a programme of technological 
transfer must address a series of social issues which, if ignored, can 

generate and amplify resistance and confusion, Prime among 
these is the need to generate a form of organization of the project itself 
which, cutting across the pre-existing boundaries or organizational 
employment, nationality, giver/receiver, expert, learner, etc., encourages 
the development of shared ownership of, and control over, all aspects 
of the programme of change. Second, it is essential to understand that 
technology transfer involves in essence, a programme of organizational 
change (Leavitt, 1965). As such it requires consideration of the 
role of organizational factors in such change, the relationship between 
technological capacity and organizational features, and recognition 
that technology is only one element in a complex of elements which 
together constitute the interrelated dimensions of an effective work 
organization. 


Managing International Technology Transfer: A 
Corporate and Control Environment Perspective 


Shekhar Cbaudburi* 


ABSTRACT: International technology transfer is a major route for 
enhancing the Third World’s technological capability. However, 
imported technology has some negative consequences. The less 
developed nations therefore need to develop an autonomous 
capability for acquiring, absorbing, adapting and assimilating 
foreign technology as well as generating technical know-how 
appropriate to their own needs. The review of literature reveals a 
dearth of research on the processes by which corporate managers 
in developing countries manage the interaction of the external 
environment and the organization while acquiring and assimilating 
foreign technology. 

Based on six case studies in the Indian tractor industry involving 
international technology transfer, the organizational stages of 
technological development have been conceptualized. The paper 
delineates the environmental, strategic and organizational para- 
meters that characterize each stage and discusses the conditions 
under which movement from one stage to another might take 
place. Finally, the roles of organizational characteristics and gov- 
ernment policy on technological development are discussed. 


Introduction 
T 
echnology is a critical factor in the socio-economic de- 


velopment of nations. Technological progress has been credited with 
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contributing more than any other factor to the economic growth of 
developed countries, and until very recently resources allocated to 
research and development in the advanced countries have been grow- 
ing at an exponential rate (Sagasti, 1979). The post-Second World 
War development of Japan is largely attributable to the massive import 
of technology. Between 1963 and 1973 Japan paid $3.4 billion for its 
technology imports (Chitale, 1973). At the firm level, rapid assimilation 
of foreign technology has been largely responsible for the emergence 
of multinationals from Japan (Ford and Ryan, 1981). In the United 
States as well, the role of technological development in the growth and 
diversification of some of the larger enterprises has been clearly re- 
vealed (Chandler, 1962). 

The backwardness of many developing countries has been attri- 
buted largely to their limited capabilities for absorbing, adapting and 
assimilating foreign technology and generating new technologies for 


Within the underdeveloped countries well-to-do pressure groups— 
professionals, land Owners, unionized workers, etc.—seek goods and 
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In India, there has been considerable success in assimilating some 
technologies, such as in the areas of atomic energy and space, but 
failure has been noted in assimilating industrial technologies. Trivedi 
(1970) has cited the examples of synthetic fibre, fertilizer, and synthetic 
detergents, where the development has been lopsided because of the 
absence of a clear technology policy at the government level. Baranson’s 
study (1966) has highlighted the problems faced in assimilating ad- 
vanced technology because of the mismatch with local conditions. 
Subramanian (1971) has pointed out that foreign collaborators assumed 
too many functions, extracted a very high price through a complex 
payment scheme and curtailed the autonomy of Indian ventures. The 
net result of technology import by Indian firms was the increase of 
foreign exchange payments for technology imports. 

Thus, it is essential than an indigenous capacity should be built up 
to generate, disseminate, and utilize technology to facilitate the de- 
velopment of manufacturing techniques appropriate to local conditions. 
Equally, the ability to select, evaluate, negotiate, absorb. and modify 
foreign know-how, adapting it to local conditions and even re- 
exporting it after further development needs to be built up. These 
skills are increasingly important today because of the liberalization of 
the Indian government’s policies towards foreign collaboration—841 
foreign collaboration agreements were approved during 1977-79; the 
number rose to 1,500 in 1979-81; and it was over 1,000 in 1985 
(DSIR, 1986). 

In this context, research on the management of international transfer 
of technology by firms in the developed countries assumes great 
importance, Researchers have, however, paid little attention to the 
processes through which top managers of developing country firms 
manage the interaction between their organizations and their external 
regulatory environments while acquiring and assimilating foreign 
technology. 

This paper examines the technology acquisition and assimilation 
process through a systems framework. On the basis of six case studies 
in the Indian tractor industry, the corporate process of technology 
acquisition and assimilation has been conceptualized in the form of 
four organizational stages. The characteristics of these four stages have 
been discussed and the key managerial tasks during each of these 
stages have been indicated. Finally, some implications arising out of 
the study have been discussed. 
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A Systems Framework for Technology Transfer 


The term technology has many connotations. It may refer to either 
the machinery, tools, and physical equipment of production processes 
(Woodward, 1965) or to a society's or a firm's accumulated knowledge 
about how to make useful products (Brown and Moberg, 1980). 
Numerous constructs of technology have been used by researchers. 
One such construct classifies technologies on the basis of their focus, 
i.e., applied, basic, and developmental (Blau, Falbe, McKinley and 
Phelps, 1976; Jelinek, 1977). Other constructs have classified tech- 
nology on the basis of its predictability and controllability, diffuseness 
and specificity, work flow integration, mass output orientation, 
complexity, newness, riskiness, and uniqueness (Woodward, 1965; 
Harvey, 1968; Pugh, Hickson, Hinings and Turner, 1969; Child and 
Mansfield, 1972; Khandwalla, 1974; Comstock and Scott, 1977; Stan- 
field, 1976; Hunt, 1970). 

In this paper the term ‘technology’ encompasses both the hardware 
and software aspects. It includes both product and process tech- 
nologies. Product technology refers to the manufacturing technologies 
or techniques used for producing the product. Process technology 
includes both core and peripheral technologies, i.e., the basic manu- 
facturing processes and the peripheral technologies which include 
quality control techniques, material handling methods, research and 
development approaches, etc, The hardware aspects refer to physical 
facilities, plant and equipment, and the software aspects refer to the 
documentation, manufacturing process sheets, designs, drawings and 
specifications, etc. 

Researchers in the area of international technology transfer have 
predominantly studied forms of technology transfer and their relative 
success; problems in assimilating sophisticated technology; impact of 
public policies on the process of technology transfer; motivation of 
firms to supply technology; characteristics of technology supplies; 
factors influencing technological content of collaboration agreements; 
costs of technology transfer; and the relationship between technology 
suppliers and technology recipient firms, etc. (Kidron, 1965; Baranson, 
1966; Gabriel, 1967; RBI, 1968; Hall and Johnson, 1970; Subra- 
manian, 1971; Balasubramanyam, 1973; Bell and Scott-Kemmis, 1985; 
Ito, 1985; Alam, 1985; Desai, 1985). The emphasis in this research has 
been on external factors which influence the process of technology 
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acquisition and assimilation but omits organizational parameters 
which are also important determinants of the process of technological 
development (Chaudhuri and Moulik, 1986). The technology transfer 
process at the firm level seems strongly influenced by the competitive, 
technological and institutional environment, government's regulatory 
policies, and the foreign collaborator. 

The social-technical-economic systems perspective on organizations 
emerging from the study of the mechanization of British coal mining 
revealed that economic factors had technical, social and psychological 
consequences (Trist and Bamforth, 1952). Drawing on the socio- 
technical perspective, another organization theorist has proposed that 
organizational change, whether in the structure of the organization, or 
the tasks performed by it, or the technologies by which the tasks are 
performed, or the human component is likely to result in changes in 
the other three (Leavitt, 1965). The systems approach suggests inter- 
relationships between social, psychological, economic, and technical 
forces; between goals, roles, norms, structure, technology, people and 
environment; and the various sub-systems of the organization. Em- 
pirical research indicates that the kind of technology utilized influences 
the structural design adopted by the organization (Woodward, 1965; 
Child and Mansfield, 1972; Khandwalla, 1974; Marsh and Mannari, 
1981). However, the various studies differ in terms of the degree of 
influence production technology has on organizational structure, and 
this variation may be due in some measure to the different research 
methods used. 

Technology influences not only organizational structure but also 
corporate strategy. A close link has been observed between tech- 
nological skills and the diversification strategy of a number of large 
and medium sized American enterprises (Chandler, 1962). Technology 
influences diversification, which provides impetus to the formation of 
a divisionalized structure. The divisional structure, by institutionalizing 
R & D, promotes further diversification. Other researchers have also 
noted the role of technology in shaping corporate strategy (Bright, 
1963; Aguilar, 1967; Andrews, 1972). However, the direction of in- 
fluence between technology and corporate strategy is not only from 
the former to the latter. Corporate strategy influences the resource 
allocation process at the firm level and hence shapes the process of 
technology development (Bower, 1967; Edquist and Jacobson, 1985). 

This brief review of literature suggests that the process of inter- 
national technology transfer to the firm is influenced by a large 
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number of factors, external as well as internal to the firm. If research 
in this field is to lead to the effective management of this process it 
would be useful to adopt a framework that takes into account the 
interaction of both the external environmental and organization speci- 
fic factors. A conceptual framework relevant to India is shown in 
Figure 1. 


Case Studies of Technology Assimilation: An Overview 


The Indian tractor industry has come a long way from its small 


beginning in 1959 when the first manufacturing unit was established. 


policies adopted by the government. Some of the major areas which 
have influenced the development of the industry are: (a) policy on 
import of complete tractors; (b) policy on industrial licensing; (c) 
policy on control of selling price and distribution; (d) policy on 
foreign collaboration and Progressive indigenization; and (e) policy on 


The tractor industry, because of its strategic role in the country's 
economy and the variety of situations offered by it, provided an ideal 
setting for the study of technology acquisition and assimilation. 

on 


capacity expansion, plant location, manufacturing technology, R & D 
strategy, etc. 
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An exploratory research methodology was adopted consisting of a 
pilot study of two firms extending over a period of about one and a 
half months, study of secondary sources of data, and re-examination of 
the two organizations. Major data sources included extensive inter- 
views with nearly sixty company engineers and executives, and a 
detailed study of various company documents like detailed project 
reports, feasibility reports, and organizational announcements. 

The chief characteristics of the six firms covered in the study are 
summarised in Table 12. 


Stages in International Transfer of Technology 


Based on the six case studies in the Indian tractor industry, the 
corporate process of international transfer of technology has been 
conceptualized here as a four stage organizational process. The stages 
are: technology acquisition, technology adaptation, technology utili- 
zation, and technology improvement and development. The four stages 
may be distinguished from one another on the basis of differences on a 
number of important characteristics such as predominant external 
influences, supply sources, nature of market, nature of technology and 
know-how, key managerial tasks, critical skills and knowledge needed, 
organizational structure, type of leadership required, and the nature of 
management systems needed. Though depicted as distinct phases, 
these stages may often overlap. For example, while purchasing technical 
know-how from a collaborator, an organization may have simulta- 
neously initiated managerial actions related to the process of technology 
adaptation. The framework indicates that the process of transition 
from one stage to another is a sequential one. The technical task 
emphasis changes as the organization moves from one stage to another. 
However, the speed of transition may be unequal for different firms. 
This pace may be governed by a number of factors, such as motives of 
the firm's management; government's policy; existing technological 
base of the organization; investment in R & D activities; technological 
capabilities in the country; and financial resources position of the 
technology acquiring firm. Also, the transition from one stage to 


another may depend upon a specific combination of external and 
internal organizational factors. 
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Stage 1: Technology Acquisition by the Firm 


The first stage is characterized by an emphasis on acquiring technical 
know-how from the potential collaborator. Broadly, it includes the 
managerial processes related to the recognition of the need for foreign 
collaboration, search for sources of technology, negotiations with the 
government and the collaborators, and signing the agreement. 

The management of this stage is critical for the performance of the 
succeeding stages. A simple product requiring relatively low level 
manufacturing technology, low capital investment and know-how fee 
and royalty to be paid to the collaborator, may seem attractive to a 
small company but may require the development of manufacturing 
technology for a large number of components which the collaborator 
might have been procuring from vendors in its own country. Eicher 
Tractors (India) had a collaboration with Gebr. Eicher of West 
Germany. The product was an obsolete model compared to the ones 
than available in Europe and the US, but it was appropriate for the 
market segment for which it was meant. It was based on a simple and 
rugged design capable of withstanding various kinds of use and abuse; 
it was easy to maintain; it had low operating costs and was low priced. 
The collaboration agreement covered the supply of drawings and 
documentation for production of components and assembly of trac- 
tors. Production know-how was restricted to those components which 
were produced by the parent company. The Indian company had to 
develop the technology for those parts which were not being manu- 
factured by the collaborator. This took a long time and imposed severe 
strains on the organization as a result of which the Indian company 
was in, a precarious financial condition for over ten years after the 
collaboration was signed. A product may be chosen because the 
collaborator may have the know-how and may be willing to transfer it, 
but it may not adequately match the needs of the customer in de- 
veloping countries. Kirloskar Tractors entered into a collaboration 
with Klockner Humboldt Deutz of West Germany for manufacturing 
technically very sophisticated tractors which were highly priced. 
Despite the technical superiority the market for the product remained 
small and as a result the company could not make much progress. A 
second hand plant may be available cheaply from a firm in a developed 
country, but it may not be appropriate in a developing country because 
the plant may be based on machines requiring a very high degree of 
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operator skill. Often technology purchasers imitate the technologies 
being used by their collaborators, without making an attempt to 
analyse their appropriateness. The International Tractor Company of 
India (ITCI) for its first stage of capacity installation adopted manu- 
facturing processes similar to those being used at the collaborator's 
plant. The machines in use at the collaborator's works were largely 
conventional requiring a high degree of operator skill. ITCI faced a 
number of problems in maintaining quality. Rejection rate was also 
high. Hence, in the second stage of capacity expansion ITCI had to 
opt for special purpose machines which did not require a high level of 
operator skill. 

Broadly, two kinds of technology search strategies seem to be 
adopted by Indian firms: (a) limited search (problem or crisis induced, 
or current market need oriented); and (b) systematic and compre- 
hensive long-term oriented search. The first approach may be adopted 
by firms which face an imminent loss of their existing business. The 
loss of its agency for Massey-Ferguson tractors spurred the manage- 
ment of Escorts to search for a collaborator with whose help it could 
quickly start manufacturing and selling tractors, Escorts procured 
imported and overdesigned ‘transmission’ and assembled it with 
indi, engines of different horsepower to produce different tractor 
models. When faced with an import ban, a number of tractor manu- 
facturing firms in India launched a limited search to identify a col- 
laborator whose products were already being sold in the country with 
a view to reduce the marketing risk. However, not much importance 
was paid to the technological content of the collaboration agreement. 
This strategy seems to be adopted by firms with a weak technological 
and financial base or those facing a threat to existing business. Eicher, 
Escorts, ITCI and HMT all fell in this category. 

The second approach is adopted by firms with a relatively strong 
technological, financial and managerial base and in situations when 
they are not facing any immediate crisis. Kirloskar Tractors Limited 
(KTL) adopted this approach. The company’s top management was 
interested in a technology that would be ahead of competitors’ pro- 
ducts. This technology search behaviour was consistent with the 
philosophy of being technologically advanced in their other businesses 
too (Chaudhuri, 1980). 

The first approach requires only limited resources and depth of 
competence. In the Indian tractor industry the first approach generally 
resulted in the choice of erstwhile tractor suppliers as collaborators for 
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setting up manufacturing units. The second approach resulted in the 
choice of more advanced technology. However, a systematic and 
comprehensive long-term oriented technology search strategy may not 
necessarily be better than the first approach: on the contrary, the 
satisficing-adaptivizing search strategy represented by the other 
approach may be preferable. The longer the time span of planning the 
more uncertain are the assumptions. A balanced appraisal of the 
technological, organizational, financial, marketing and legal aspects is 
needed. In the first approach, because an already existing product is 
sought to be produced many of the aspects and their implications are 
well known. Not much effort is required to understand them. The 
organizational mechanisms required for searching for technology are 
different for the two approaches. The first approach requires fewer 
people whereas the second requires expertise in the various areas 
mentioned earlier. Though the second strategy may result in colla- 
boration for a relatively more advanced technology it may be unsuitable 
to the host country's environment as exemplified by KTL's case. KTL 
found it extremely difficult to indigenize the product based on ad- 
vanced technology. 

The major external influence on technical decisions are the gov- 
ernment's policies and the collaborator. Most developing countries 
attempt to curb imports and encourage import substitution through 
tie-ups between local and foreign companies. Various policies in- 
fluence decisions on make/buy of components; rate of indigenization; 
choice of plant and machinery; plant capacity; and mode of collaboration 
(financial-cum-technical vs. purely technical). These decisions are 
significantly influenced by the collaborator's overall strategy, its policy 
for transferring technical know-how, and its manufacturing practices. 
The technical know-how acquired by firms with little or no prior 
manufacturing experience in the same field tends to be ‘packaged’, 
which means that there may be certain elements in the agreement 
which are not absolutely essential but the collaborator passes them on to 
extract a higher price. More experienced firms can, however, nego- 
tiate to acquire only the essential elements. 

The management parameters for the technology acquisition stage 
are summarised in Table 13. 


Stage 2: Technology Adaptation 


Technology assimilation by an enterprise is the process by which the 
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Table 13 Acquisition of Technology 


* Predominant external influences Government's policies on: 
Import of technology 
Foreign investment 
Import of plant, machinery 


Progressive indigenization 
Industrial licensing 
* Supply sources: Collaborator 
Technical know-how Foreign collaborator 
Nature of market Small, regional (created through assembly of 
semi-knocked down packs) 
Negligible competition 
* Nature of technology and know-how Packaged 
* Key managerial tasks Recognising the need for seeking technical 
collaboration 


Search for possible collaboration opportunities 
Evaluation of technological collaboration alter- 
natives 
Negotiation on: 
Products to be manufactured 
Mode of collaboration and terms and 
conditions 
Make/but decisions 
Plant location 
Financial scheme, etc. 
Deciding on technical consultant 


* Critical skills and Final choice of collaborator 
Critical Skills in negotiating 
knowledge needed Strategic i 


analysis 
Knowledge about markets and governmental 
policy and thinking of key people in govern- 


ment 
Knowledge of international trends in product/ 
technology 
Knowledge about funding sources and an abi- 
lity to negotiate with them 
Know! about aspects 
* Nature of organization: ledge kei 
Size and type Very small team consisting of members of top 
Coordination mechanism Information and close association between 
Relative balance of oeque + 
power Top man takes strategic decisions 
Degree of centralization Very high pe 
* Type of leadership needed Entrepreneurial/strategic 
* Nature of management systems Not important 
needed 
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foreign production technology is mastered so that its members can use 
it and improve upon it. The process of technology assimilation consists 
of three distinctive stages: adaptation, utilization, and improvement 
and development. Adaptation of manufacturing technology will be 
discussed here. Adaptation may be necessitated for a variety of reasons. 
Governments pursuing a strategy of import substitution often require 
technology importing firms to indigenize progressively component 
manufacturing. For example, from the beginning of the 1960s, the 
Government of India pressured the tractor manufacturers to reduce 
the import content by manufacturing or sub-contracting the manu- 
facture of as many components and sub-assemblies as possible. 
Eicher Tractors’ manufacturing programme approved by the govern- 
ment in 1960 envisaged 48.6 per cent, 79.5 per cent and 100 per cent 
indigenous content in the first, second and third years respectively. 
ITCI's programme envisaged 50 per cent indigenous content in the 
first year gradually increasing to 95 per cent in the sixth year. Similarly, 
other manufacturers were also required to achieve a high degree of 
indigenous content within a stipulated time period. To indigenize the 
product, adaptation of the technology was necessary to some extent. 
For example, many firms replaced the forgings and casting in the 
original design by fabricated components. In some cases, material 
substitution was sought whenever the material specified by the col- 
laborator was not readily available. Manufacturing know-how for the 
components bought out by the collaborator in its own capacity does 
not generally form a part of the collaboration agreement. Technology 
adaptation also extends to the development of these components. For 
example, Eicher had to develop the technology for bought out com- 
ponents, such as hydraulics, transmission gears, and fuel injection 
pump, for which the technology was not available with the collaborator. 
This required considerable time and effort. Escorts faced difficulties in 
indigenizing semifinished bought out components, such as steel cast- 
ings and forgings as suitable vendors were not available. Other 
examples of adaptation include redesign of air cooled engines manu- 
factured by Kirloskar for water cooling, and modification of front axle 
housing from forging to fabrication. 

Scaling down the plant of the collaborator, as allowed by the indus- 
trial licensing policy of the government, is also another form of adapta- 
tion. In the Indian tractor industry plant size was regulated by the 
government's licensing policy to promote regional dispersal of manu- 
facturing units. The capacities allocated to each firm were insignificant 
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compared to that of the collaborator's plant. Hence, these firms were 
forced to adapt the acquired mass production technology to small 
volume batch production technology. 

The proportion of bought out components and/or sub-assemblies 
to inplant processed ones varies from firm to firm since this depends 
on the practice followed in the corresponding collaborator's works. 
The higher the proportion of inplant manufactured components, the 
higher the probability that the quality will be more reliable, since the 
manufacturer can have better control over manufacturing processes in 
its own works. In the Indian tractor industry, presently consisting of 
thirteen firms, seven accounted for more than 95 per cent of the total 
production. Five out of these seven units set up inplant manufacturing 
facilities for most of the critical components of the tractor. However, 
Punjab Tractors bought the engine and hydraulics from outside 
agencies, and HMT purchased the hydraulics from a specialized 
manufacturer. 

The choice of plant and machinery, influenced by the collaborator’s 
practices, may also be influenced by the local firm's management. 
Eicher installed very cheap locally available machines called ‘Addas’ 
and tooled them up by designing appropriate jigs and fixtures. This 
way it could produce a volume comparable with the large units at an 
extremely low capital investment. As mentioned earlier, International 
Tractors in its initial phase installed mostly obsolete general purpose 
machinery on the lines of its collaborator's plant. However, for its 
expansion project it acquired more sophisticated machines for closer 
tolerance and greater consistency in quality. 

Understanding the technical know-how is very important during 
this Stage. The key managerial tasks are: (a) the creation of a project 
team with the requisite expertise; (b) formulating a strategy for de- 
veloping technical skills at different levels; (c) detailed study of the 
collaborator's technology and choosing manufacturing technology 
consistent with licensed capacity, technical base of the suppliers, and 
its own financial position; (d) negotiating with suppliers, building 
contractors, technical consultants; and (e) developing vendors. For 
example, Eicher faced the extremely challenging task of designing a 
manufacturing system appropriate to the extremely small licensed 
capacity of 1,250 tractors per annum, later increased in steps to 2,000 
and 17,000. Eicher's weak financial base did not permit it to recruit 
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late 1960s as its production was almost entirely dependent on the 
availability of imported assemblies. In 1968, the technical functions 
were taken over by the founder's son who had obtained an engineering 
degree from West Germany. This change in the top management was 
the beginning of a new era in the development of the organization. 
The critical steps taken by the new leader, who is currently the 
managing director of the firm, were the following: 


1. Decision to indigenize the tractor rapidly through own efforts. 

2. Identification of plant and machinery compatible with the pro- 
duct requirements, licensed capacity, funds position, and orga- 
nizational capabilities. 

3. Providing personal leadership for solving many technical 
problems on the shop-floor, or the drawing boards. 

4. Purchase of critical second-hand machinery at very low prices. 
Though the technology was obsolete, it matched product re- 
quirements, and the organization’s fund position. 

5. Designing appropriate jigs and fixtures to ‘de-skill’ the operations 
so that they could be performed by less skilled work men who 
could be retained at wages lower than what would have been 
paid to highly skilled operators. 

6. Designing simple material handling systems to reduce capital 
costs. 

7. Setting up of a team of engineers to design some of the more 
critical machines in-house which were very expensive. The MD 


zation. 


8. Some of the ‘frills’ on the tractor were removed to reduce the 
manufacturing cost further. 


Once the foregoing tasks were performed there was considerable 
improvement in overall production performance. 

In the case of ITCI, one of the senior executives of M & M along 
with a few engineers were transferred to ITCI to implement the tractor 
project. Most of the strategic decisions had already been made by the 
top management. The ITCI team studied all the technical documents 
supplied by International Harvester (IH) and drew up a plan for a 
phased manufacturing programme. It also prepared the process sheets, 
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finalized design of jigs and fixtures, and decided on the machinery and 
equipment to be imported and bought from domestic sources. Two 
engineers visited IH's UK plant to study their operations. During their 
visit the tooling designed by the collaborator’s engineers was modified. 
Trials were conducted on the imported equipment during the visit of 
ITCI's engineers. IH also sent a senior executive to ITCI to provide 
Eriw help in establishing production and in maintaining quality 
evels. 

Technical leadership being provided by the management is critical 
in firms which have a weak technical and/or financial base because in 
such cases very creative technical decisions may have to be taken to 
overcome the weaknesses, as in the case of Eicher and Punjab Tractors 
Limited (PTL). The critical skills and knowledge necessary to manage 
Stage 2 effectively are listed in Table 14. The organization is char- 
acterized by a high degree of informality as procedures are not yet fully 


Table 14 Technology Adaptation 
Emme o i 


* Predominant external influences Suppliers 
Government's requirement of progressive 


indigenization 
Collaborator 
* Supply sources: 
Machinery and equipment Partly imported and partly indigenous 


Components and sub-assemblies Initially CKD packs supplied by collaborator 
Technical know-how Predominantly foreign collaborator and limited 
in-house development 
Larger but regional 
Large unsatisfied demand 
and know-how Emphasis on simple general purpose machinery 
Creating the project team for implementing the 
Project 
Formulating strategy for developing technical 
skills at different levels: 
deciding on whom to send to collaborator's 
plant; 
deciding on training methods; 
deciding on how to train people at home and 
in what areas 
Detailed study of manufacturing system at 
collaborator's plant 
Selection of manufacturing technology consis- 
tent. with local capabilities of machinery ano 
component suppliers ascertained after detailed 
survey 


* Nature of market 


* Nature of technology 
* Key managerial tasks 
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building contractor(s), technical consultants, 


ete. 
* Task emphasis of marketing Market seeding 
department 
* Task emphasis of R & D Indigenization 
department 
* Critical skills and knowldge Technical assessment of plant and machinery 


smaller capacities than that of collaborator's 
plant 

Knowledge about plant and machinery avail- 
able in the country 

Ability to ensure a group of engineers to take 
on challenging technical tasks of adapting col- 


laborator's technology 
Ability to deal at a high level with collaborator's 
technologists 
Dealing with suppliers of machines and com- 
ponents 
Training a group of young engincers and 
workmen 

* Nature of organization: 

Size and type Team larger than in Stage 1, consisting of a 
number of engineers with a ‘Project Manager’ 
as its head 

Coordination mechanism Informal face to face discussions 

Degree of centralization High 

* Type of leadership needed Predominantly technical 
* Nature of management systems Informal/personalized 
needed 
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developed. Decision making is more or less centralized. There is 
hardly any marketing activity. Products assembled from semi-knocked 
down (SKD)/or completely knocked down (CKD) packs are assembled 
in relatively small numbers and sold as part of the ‘market seeding’ 
activity. There is no R & D department, but most organizations have a 
‘cell’ focusing on activities related to indigenization. 


Stage 3: Technology Utilization 


The major objective of management during this stage is to establish 
production and increase capacity utilization to the highest level possible. 
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The key managerial tasks are quite different from those of the first two 
stages. They relate to building up the technical organization and 
institutionalizing various management systems such as production 
planning and control, inspection, quality control, and inventory 
management. The leadership needs to institutionalize various norms 
and values related to productivity, quality, cost control, etc. Due to the 
increasing size of the organization, there is greater formalization. 
Coordination through face-to-face meetings becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult; hence the need for formal mechanisms of inter-departmental 
coordination, like committees. The cases of Eicher and ITCI are 
described as illustrations. 

After the identification and performance of the key tasks during the 
technology adaptation stage, Eicher Tractors entered a new phase in 
its history. Production began to increase and within a period of three 
years all the accumulated losses were wiped out. However, a new set of 
problems emerged as production could not be increased beyond a 
certain level. , 

The company used the services of a management consultant to 
identify the reasons for the low production level. The consultant 
recommended strengthening of the organization by placing profes- 
sional managers in key positions and also improvement of various 
management systems. Witt the implementation of these recommenda- 
tions there was a dramatic improvement in the production performance. 
. Major organizational changes were initiated during this stage. To 
improve quality levels, the management thought it necessary to have 
quick market feedback and immediate action on field problems. To 
develop this capacity in the organization, the marketing department 
was restructured to introduce a higher degree of specialization within 
such-functions. To improve the coordination between marketing and 
other Lais functions, various coordinating mechanisms were 
instituted. 


The key tasks performed by the top management during this stage 
were: 


1. Introduction of professional in k iti 
managers in key positions. 
2. Development of decision making capability at relevant levels in 
the Organization. 
> Creation of some specialized decision making units within the 
organization. 
4. Development of some formal integrating mechanisms 
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5. Defining a set of policies in interrelated functional areas. 
6. Development of appropriate management systems. 


The case of ITCI also illustrates the problems organizations may 
face during the technology utilization stage and how management may 
respond to overcome them. 

During 1966-67, manufacturing activity began with an indigenous 
content of about 51 per cent. During the next few years, attention was 
focused on increasing production volume to increase profits as prices 
were controlled by the government. Production increased rapidly to a 
little more than 9,000 tractors during 1971-72. 

Around 1972-73, the market for tractors began to show signs of 
saturation. Hence profits could not be increased by increasing sales 
volume. In order to improve its financial performance ITCI intro- 
duced the IH-434,, a 43 HP tractor during 1972-73. ITCI also made a 
beginning in exports during the same year. However, as a result of 
haste in introducing the new model some problems were faced in the 
field which created a poor image in the market. Lack of adequate and 
timely feedback from the field accentuated the problems. Ultimately 
when product problems became very acute the new model was with- 
drawn. 

There was a temporary market resistance of ITCI’s products and as 
a result during 1974-75, ITCI received a financial shock as its operations 
resulted in a loss of Rs 25.38 million. ITCI’s management felt that it 
was necessary to go closer to the market. A phased plan for the 
takeover of the marketing and distribution function from Voltas was 
finalized. 

The poor performance of the company during 1974-75 and 1975-76 
triggered off major organizational changes. Till 1976-77, the organi- 
zation was very informal. No formal and regular forums existed for 
discussion among functional heads. Most of the persons had worked 
together for a long period and whenever the necessity arose they 
would meet and discuss the problems. There was no system of com- 
panywide budgeting. Departmental heads prepared budgets on an 
adhoc basis. Manufacturing and sales plans were made, but there was 
little systematic effort to integrate them. 

In early 1977 in a significant departure from past practice, the 
chairman of the company announced a number of organizational 
changes through an official memo. The announcement contained 
personnel changes as also the creation of new functions. 
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The person, who had earlier been responsible for implementing the 
project, was brought back to head ITCI to provide strong leadership 
to the organization. A new position was created for the internal audit 
function directly under the chairman. The function of companywide 
planning was also temporarily entrusted to the person in charge of 
operational and financial audit. A new position was created to manage 
the embryonic export operations. 

Immediately following the top level changes announced by the 
company’s chairman, ITCI’s chief executive also introduced a number 
of changes. During the previous three years or so the company had 
faced problems arising out of erosion of product quality, poor co- 
ordination between manufacturing, engineering and marketing func- 
tions. The new chief executive attended to these needs. Weekly 
production meetings were instituted immediately. All departmental 
heads were to be present at these meetings. A companywide budgeting 
process was introduced. In early 1978 a separate cell called Manage- 
ment Information Section was created to improve the information and 
reporting system. At the middle management level, emphasis was 
given to value engineering, product reliability and quality control 
through the creation of separate positions of Chief Value Engineer and 
Chief Quality Engineer. The former's responsibilities were product 
cost control, value engineering and product engineering, and the 
latter's were product reliability, manufacturing and supplier's quality 
and quality audit. 

The Post of Production Services Manager was created to coordinate 
production planning and control, production engineering (which 
included tool engineering), time standards and methods improvements, 
tool room, and plant maintenance. The above functions were grouped 
together to facilitate timely and effective rendering of all the services 
for production. 

The critical skills and knowledge required during Stage 3 are: (a) 
ability to coordinate numerous specialized functions through formal 
means; (b) integrating inputs from a number of departments for policy 
formulation; (c) specialized skills in managing a number of functions; 
Lv ye d d a variety of management systems; and (c) and 
si in building an ization. 3 ers are 
mast Awa "uae Stage 3 management paramet 
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Table 15 Technology Utilization 


O x x IK KK M ——— 


* Predominant external influences 
* Supply sources 

Technical know-how 

Nature of market 


* Key managerial tasks 


* Task emphasis of marketing 
department 

* Task emphasis of R & D 
department 

* Critical skills and knowledge 


* Nature of organization: 
Size and type 


Government's price and distribution control 


Foreign collaborator 
Geographically diversified domestic markets 
Little competition 
Commissioning the plant and establishing pro- 
duction 
Creating specialized organizational sub-units 
for handling new tasks such as: 

production planning and scheduling, 

inspection and quality control, 

industrial engineering, 

personnel and industrial relations, 

purchase and materials management, 

sales and distribution 
Setting up and institutionalizing various man- 
agement systems like: 

production planning and control system, 

quality control system, 

inventory management system, etc. 
Inducting managerial staff in key positions 
Establish systems for coordination of the work 
performed by the various departments 
Development of policies in interrelated func- 
tional areas 
Setting norms for production, quality, mainte- 
nance, etc. 


Selling and distribution 


Indigenization, production and product 
related trouble shooting 

Coordination of a large number of specialized 
functions through formal means 

Skills in formulating policy 

Skills in the various functions listed above 
Ability to implement management information, 
planning and control systems in the manufac- 
turing area 


Functional organization 
Organizational sub-units created: 
Production planning and control 


Industrial relations 
Use of coordination committees, introduced 
with a focus on production related aspects 
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Relative balance of power Functional organization with dominant orient- 
ation towards production and sales, less 
importance to staff roles 
Little importance given to quality control and 
R&D 
Quality control department often reports to 
head of the manufacturing function 
R & D forms part of the ‘engineering’ 


department 
Degree of centralization Low 


* Type of leadership needed Organization builder 
* Nature of management systems Combination of informal and formal 


Stage 4: Technology Improvement and Development 


The technical task emphasis during Stage 4 is on making improve- 
ments on the original product design and developing new products. 
Creating an organization to perform new market oriented technical 
tasks is very important. The predominant sources of external influence 
on the technical functions are no longer suppliers, or the government 
ee Previous stages. Here customers and competitors matter 
ae Organizations in this stage respond to new market needs by 
cap deg R & D department which is separate from the production 
unit. Within the R & D department specialized sections may be 
Created to focus on design improvement, quality assurance or new 
popa development. Firms develop mechanisms to acquire infor- 
mation on their competitor's R & D activities, new products launched 
in the market, field performance of their own products and emerging 
GEN E customers, and to integrate this information for making 
strategic choices. Stage 4 is also characterized by decentralization. 
R & D emerges as a new power centre. Organizations in this stage 
attempt to develop companywide planning systems. 

- prar Tractors, technical developmental activities commenced 
quite early in its history with the objectives of indigenization, reduc- 
tion of investments in plant and machinery, and production trouble 
shooting; The orientation of the R & D activities underwent a quali- 
i change with the change in the characteristics of the market from 
a seller's paradise into a competitive one, and the improvement in the 
financial condition. The company's financial position had been 
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precarious from 1959 to 1974. The tractor market began to show signs of 
increasing competition around 1972. To combat it, the company 
initiated exploratory efforts in new product development (diesel 
generating sets, stationary diesel engines, trailers) and developing an 
export market for its tractors. Efforts towards improving product 
technology (design) and product quality were also made. During 
1975-76, the company set up a relatively large R & D centre with the 
financial assistance of a nationalized bank. Simultaneously, steps were 
taken to change the organization structure to improve communication 
between the field and the marketing and technical functions. 

Research and development had its genesis in ITCI as early as 1967 
as a small section under the Engineering Department. Its purpose was 
to gradually build a team of engineers with an aptitude for design and 
developmental work. Being part of the engineering function, the R & 
D department's work was geard more towards production trouble- 
shooting. The orientation of the management towards R & D changed 
somewhat with the emergence of competition in the market. In 1977, a 
separate R & D department reporting directly to the managing director 
was set up. The new structure sought to give R & D greater importance 
in the organization with emphasis on the improvement of existing 
products, value engineering, quality assurance, and new product de- 
velopment. Simultaneously, the process of market feedback was 
strengthened and formal mechanisms for integrating the marketing 
and technical functions were created. 

In 1977, Escorts set up the Escorts Scientific Research Centre. Till 
the creation of this centre, the objectives of R & D had been import 
substitution, application oriented product development, cost reduction 
and improvement of product performance on the basis of market 
feedback, With the creation of the new department, the importance of 
R & D in the organization increased. The new objectives defined for 
the R & D department were: (a) to evolve new engine designs capable 
of using different fuels; (b) to improve specific fuel consumption; and 
(c) to improve the performance of the hydraulic system and the 
transmission. Escorts had to recruit highly qualified personnel and 
create the necessary infrastructure for the new tasks. 

At the time of the study, R & D in HMT was at a nascent stage. The 
major objective was to indigenize. The need for a separate design and 
development department was felt in 1975 when the indigenization 
programme had to be speeded up. In the face of increasing competi- 
tion the company also felt the need for widening its product range. As 
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a result of these pressures, the management set up the Design and 
Development Department towards the end of 1975. New product 
development was undertaken with the objective of providing oppor- 
tunities to R & D personnel to enhance their skills and knowledge. In 
mid-1978, a major organizational change was planned to achieve 
greater responsiveness to the customer. 

Since Kirloskar Tractors had still to indigenize the product the 
R & D department's orientation corresponded to that of Stages 2 and 3. 

Punjab Tractors started with the technology developed in a national 
laboratory and as a result of its corporate philosophy of technological 
self-reliance it set up a separate R & D department from its very 
inception, The R & D manager reported directly to the managing 
director who was highly committed to indigenous technological de- 
velopment. This was exhibited by the remarkable achievement of the 
company in developing a number of new products which were sub- 
sequently commercialized. A high degree of integration between the 
technical and marketing functions played an important role in the 
effectiveness of R & D. The case does not fit the conceptual framework 
totally because of obvious differences in the strategy. 

The critical skills and knowledge required for effectively managing 
Stage 4 are: (a) coordination of a large organization; (b) an ability to 
manage organizational transition from a ‘production-cum-sales’ 
orientation to simultaneous attention to marketing, R & D and pro- 
duction; (c) strategic analysis; (d) implementing companywide planning 
and control systems; and (e) organization building. The required 
leadership is that of the ‘organization builder’, strategic analyst, and 
entrepreneur. The management and other parameters of this stage are 
summarised in Table 16. 


Role of Organizational Characteristics in 
Technological Development 


Organizations based on imported technology have to transit 
through four stages, with distinctive environmental, strategic, 
managerial and structural dimensions. In each stage an increase in 
technological capability is associated with a change in technical goals, 
specialization within the technical function, increased size, and greater 
structural complexity. There would, however, be some strategic and 
structural differences within this broad pattern. 


* Predominant external influences 


* Supply sources: 
Components and sub-assemblies 
Technical know-how 


Nature of market 


* Key managerial tasks 


* Task emphasis of marketing 
department 

* Task emphasis of R & D 
department 

* Critical skills and knowledge 


Table 16 Technology Improvement and Development 


Customers 
Competitors 
Collaborator (if any) 


Predominantly indigenous 
Foreign collaborator 
Local applied R & D institutions 
In-house R & D department differentiated 
from production 
Predominantly domestic but some overseas 
presence 
Relatively high competition based on product 
range, quality, price and other services 
Creating organizational sub-units for perform- 
ing the following: 
Systematic analysis of feedback on product 
performance 
Quality assurance 
Value engineering 
Cost and productivity improvements 
New product development 
Research and development activities leaning 
more towards the ‘R’ end of the R & D 
spectrum 
Systematic environmental analysis for ascer- 
taining demand for new products 
Locating and negotiating with potential tech- 
nology suppliers for new products if technology 
is not available internally 
Developing coordinating mechanisms for inte- 
grating the work of the various new depart- 
ments amongst themselves and also with 
relevant existing ones 
Developing and introducing company-wide 
planning and budgeting systems and more 
sophisticated information and control systems 
Marketing 


Product improvement, cost reduction, new 
product development 

Coordination of a larger organization 

Ability to manage a shift in organizational focus 
from production and marketing to R & D, 
production, and marketing simultancously 
Strategic analysis 

Skills in implementing company-wide planning 
and control systems 
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Integrating the work of a large number of sec- 
tions and departments through a variety of 
informal and formal mechanisms 
Skills in organizational analysis and building 
organization 
* Nature of organization: 
Size and type Functional organization 
Organizational sub-units added: 
Product servicing 
Quality assurance 
Value engineering 
Cost reduction and productivity 
improvements 
Specialised sections for improvements 
in des 
j Marketing planning 
Coordination mechanism and Functional organization with multiple foci: 
relative balance of power R & D, marketing and production 
Increased importance to staff roles 
Quality control is given greater importance. 
Sometimes head of Q.C. department reports to 
head of overall operations 
R & D becomes a separate department. with 
specialized sections under its purview 
Some firms set up a separate department for 
exports 
Marketing and sales function is reorganized to 
go closer to the customer 
Creates stress on multiple and formal integrat- 


ing mechanisms 
Degree of centralization Emphasis on decentralization and lateral 
: communication processes 
Type of leadership needed Organizational builder/strategic analyst/entre- 
preneurial 


* Nature of management systems Greater emphasis on formal systems 


The stage concept suggests that the process of transition from one 
stage to another is a sequential one, with the technical task emphasis 
changing as the organization moves from one stage to another. The 
transition from one stage to another may not take place automatically 
or at ribs of the eves interval, but would be influenced by : 
number " external organizational factors. The highest level o 
technological development—'technology improvement and develop- 
ment'—is supported by an environment having very discriminating 
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customers, a competitive market, and a symbiotic relationship between 
the firm and its collaborator. 

The case studies revealed the significance of the ‘technical leader’ in 
the technological development process. This is very critical in tech- 
nically and financially weak organizations in which highly innovative 
technical decisions may have to be taken to overcome the weaknesses. 
However, the kind of leadership required varies from one stage to 
another as depicted in Tables 13, 14, 15, 16. As the organization 
moves from Stage 2 to Stages 3 and 4, it needs a leader who is both an 
organization builder and a strategist. 

Both the technology supplier and the technology buyer need to 
recognize that the process of international technology transfer is a 
complex phenomenon which requires a variety of skills at different 
stages and that appropriate management of each stage is important. 
The significance of the ‘software’ aspect of technology transfer suggests 
the need for designing into such transfer appropriate training pro- 
grammes. Apart from including the ‘hardware’ aspects, they must 
include a module on appropriate management methods at different 
stages. However, technology recipients need not adopt all management 
practices of the collaborator lock, stock, and barrel. Every management 
method or tool used by the collaborator must be evaluated for its need 
and suitability to the host environment before being adopted. 

The cases described in this paper suggest that the foreign col- 
laborator and the technology recipient must actively play comple- 
mentary roles. In situations where one partner is not capable of 
playing the proper role the other has to strive much harder. Till Stage 
2 the role of the foreign collaborator may be quite strong. However, it 
diminishes as the organization moves into Stage 3 and Stage 4. In 
future, with segments of the Indian industry becoming highly compe- 
titive, it is likely that more firms will move into Stage 4. New forms of 
collaboration agreement may then be required. Till now there have 
been few instances of Indian firms seeking their collaborators’ guidance 
on R & D and product development as part of the agreement. 
However, this scenario may change. This paper has highlighted that 
Indian firms are better able to choose and implement technologies 
compatible with the small capacities allowed by the industrial licensing 
policy of the government. They have skills in adapting imported 
technology to suit local conditions and also in identifying and de- 
veloping suppliers. It may be desirable for foreign technology suppliers 
to utilize these latent skills of Indian firms in designing their technology 
transfer programmes. 
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An important characteristic which influences the process of tech- 
nological development is an organization's capacity to learn. The 
tractor industry study revealed that learning was quick in some firms 
and slow in others, while some failed to learn at all. Also, the speed of 
learning and adaptation varied over time. Eicher Tractors was initially 
slow in learning and adapting to the environment. However, once the 
new leader took charge, the organization swiftly learnt what was 
necessary for success. The new leader brought in a climate of experi- 
mentation, learning from the field, seeking guidance from experts, and 
a results orientation. The organization began with a ‘satisficing’ 
approach for choice of the product technology and collaborator and 
then through a process of learning and adaptation it attained partially 
the characteristics of a Stage 4 firm. ITCI on the other hand, did very 
well initially because of its prior experience in a similar field but got 
into problems later as it failed to perceive the changes in the environ- 
ment and the need for a different management orientation and organi- 
zation structure. However, a major financial debacle triggered off a 
number of top management actions to respond to the problems. The 
impediments to the process of learning seemed to be lack of experience 
in new product development, lack of proper coordination among the 
various departments, and absence of a climate which encouraged 
experimentation and using field feedback for product improvement. 
However, ITCI did have professionals who were galvanized into a 
team at the time of crisis. Kirloskar Tractors Ltd. provides a stark 
contrast. Though it had searched comprehensively for the best available 
technology, i it had till very recently, i.e., more than ten years after its 
inception, not achieved even a moderate level of capacity utilization. 
Scale adaptation and indigenization took very long. Relatively suc- 
cessful technological development was achieved by Punjab Tractors 
Ltd. (PTL) (Chaudhuri, 1986). Its technology was developed in a 
national laboratory through a process of reverse engineering, and then 
transferred to PTL. Initially, it faced a number of problems but was 
able to adapt quickly to the environment, through an approach 

as ‘plan-learn-adapt’ process. This is a combination 
of the ‘planning’ and ‘adaptive’ modes of strategy making (Mintzberg, 
1973). PTL had initially attempted to develop a long-term and synoptic 
strategy but adapted many of the decisions to cope with the environ- 
mental forces based on new knowledge gained during implementation. 
Eicher and PTL's experience suggests that a plan-learn-adapt 
approach to technology acquisition and assimilation would be more 
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effective than just the planning or analytical mode. Top managers need 
to incorporate mechanisms within their organizations which enable 
them to learn effectively, such as beginning with pilot studies, and 
early market testing of the product before scaling up. 


Role of Government Policy in Technological Development 


Government policy is a very important aspect of the environment 
in which Indian firms operate. The various policies of the government 
may be categorized as either restrictive or supportive. Government's 
policies on the restriction of import of finished products, CKD packs, 
components; foreign investment and collaboration; industrial licensing; 
etc., are of the first type. Policies such as excise relief to firms based on 
indigenous technology; tax rebate and permission to import equip- 
ment required for research and development activities; and provision 
of fiscal incentives for setting up units in industrially backward areas 
fall in the second category. These policies have been used by the 
government to achieve a number of objectives such as promoting 
import substitution, achieving technological adaptation, and achieving 
regional development. 

In this section, we shall focus on two major policies of the govern- 
ment and their impact on technological development: policy of com- 
petition and policy of indigenization. 


Policy of Competition: The effect of competition on the technological 
behaviour of firms may be understood with reference to the four 
stages of technological development conceptualized earlier. In the 
absence of competition most firms tend to focus on the first three 
stages. Firms based on imported technology tend to set up a R & D cell 
as part of the engineering department. The major objective of this 
cell is to facilitate the process of indigenization and to solve production 
related problems. However, with the advent of competition the R & D 
department's role undergoes a qualitative change with an increasing 
emphasis on new product development, quality assurance, value 
engineering and upgradation of existing technology. The strategic shift 
results in changes in the organization structure. Firms respond to 
competitive forces by attempting to move closer to the ultimate 
customer, through reorganization of the marketing department, 
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enhancing the status of R & D by creating a separate department 
reporting to the top management, and improving organizational 
systems for integrating manufacturing, marketing and R & D activities. 

This behaviour was observed in the tractor industry. All the firms 
which had made good progress in terms of indigenization—Eicher, 
Escorts, ITCI and HMT—exhibited the pattern of development 
described earlier. However, this was seen only after the market was 
transformed from a seller's market to a buyer's one towards the end of 
the seventies. Initially, the government's industrial licensing policy was 
aimed at achieving regional dispersal of the tractor manufacturing 
units and not to create a competitive market; however, by the end of 
seventies the installed capacity was much larger than the demand, 
which created a competitive situation. 


Policy of Indigenization: The government's policy of indigenization has 
been instrumental in forcing manufacturing firms to achieve high 
levels of indigenous content in their products. However, this policy 
may create tremendous strain on firms which are technicaily and 
financially weak. An example of this kind of firm was Eicher. The 
uniform application of the policy of indigenization across all firms may 
create tremendous problems for even technically and financially 
strong firms. For instance, Kirloskar Tractors was strong on both 
dimensions but faced tremendous problems as its technology was 
highly advanced compared to the technological level of the country. In 
the tractor industry, the speed of indigenization required by the 
industrial licence was often not matched by the level of technological 
development of the suppliers. 

Š In some cases the low level of demand for the tractor did not 
justify investment in plant and machinery by a potential supplier. In 
other cases, location of the plant in an industrially backward area 
meant that large investments in training locally available unskilled 
labour and creating facilities for attracting technical talent from 
outside were necessary. When this was not possible there was 
considerable delay ín the organization's progress from one stage to 


Technological development of developing nations is generally 
accompanied by considerable strain as exemplified by the tractor 
industry. However, it may be possible to reduce it somewhat if gov- 
ernments are more responsive to the needs of firms trying to absorb 
imported technology. 
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The conceptual framework revealed that most of the government's 
policies were concentrated on Stage 1 whereas there were few policies 
directed at the other stages. Also there was a preponderance of 
restrictive policies. Restrictive policies may be successful in pushing 
firms towards a desired goal but simultaneously a supportive type of 
policy would be useful in facilitating movement towards it. However, 
on the other hand, only supportive policies may not be effective in 
achieving the objectives of the government. For instance, the govern- 
ment's attempt to build R & D capability in industry by providing 
fiscal benefits and import facilities to firms having independent R & D 
centres recognized by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Though, as a result of this incentive announced in 1973 
many firms in the tractor industry responded by setting up inde- 
pendent R & D departments, there was no qualitative shift in their 
goals and activities till the industry became competitive. 

It has been explained earlier that the movement of tractor manu- 
facturing firms towards Stage 4 was indirectly influenced by the 
government's policy of licensing a large number of units with relatively 
small capacities with the objectives of achieving regional dispersal of 
industry, prevention of economic concentration, giving impetus to 
small industries, etc. This resulted in a competitive environment for 
the tractor manufacturers. 

The lesson that may be drawn from the tractor industry study is that 
there is a simultaneous need for the government to play a restrictive as 
well as a supportive role. Some illustrative policy measures which may 
be relevant for Stages 2, 3 and 4 are suggested below: 


Stage 2 1. Provision of government technical support to 
technically weak firms to achieve indigenization. 

2. Promotion of standardization. 

3. Creation of technical institutions in backward 
areas to enable firms to recruit technically trained 
people. 

Stage 3 1. Fiscal incentive for high capacity utilization. 

2. Minimum rate of return on investment for 
achieving high level of capacity utilization. 

3. Creation of industry forum for discussion of firm 
level problems in technology utilization. 

Stage 4 1. Deliberate creation of a competitive climate in the 
industry. 
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3, 


V + 


Developing strong links between national R & D 
laboratories and industry. 

Education of customers to make demands on the 
industry. 


. Strong fiscal benefits for undertaking R & D. 
. Ease of getting industrial licences for manufac- 


turing products based on own R & D. 


Concluding Comments on Technology, OBS, and 
Social Development 


T. more effective management of technology is obviously 
of great importance to poor societies. But technology comes in all sorts 
of hues. There is high tech and low tech, labour intensive and capital 
intensive technology, mass production and custom technology, hard- 
ware and software, production technologies and management tech- 
nologies, etc. In all this welter what should be the focus of OBS 
scholars? If OBS is to assist in social development, it may be useful to 
concentrate attention on the effective management of strategic tech- 
nologies, that is, technologies that have the greatest impact on social 
development. Some of these are easier to locate than others. For 
instance, computer technology, remote sensing satellite technology, 
medical technologies that sharply increase longevity, agricultural tech- 
nologies that significantly increase land productivity, and educational 
technologies that aid materially in the battle against illiteracy. It would, 
however, be necessary to examine carefully each sector of activity, and 
indeed each sub-sector, to identify technologies that may be of stra- 
tegic importance to the future development of the sector or sub- 
sector. These would be sectorally strategic technologies. 

OBS scholars are not especially qualified to study technology per se, 
but rather the organizational and behavioural factors relevant to the 
effective management of a technology. Two major foci of western 
research have been the relationship between technology and organi- 
zational structure and between technology and work attitudes 
(Gerwin, 1981). Useful as these foci are even to the Third World, OBS 
scholars concerned with social development need to be more ambitious. 
As Dwivedi (1986-87) has argued, values travel with technology. 
Organizational values that are the foundations of social development, 
such as an innovative, achievement, extension, and expertise orientation 
in the elites and the rank and file of strategic organizations, should be 
of special interest to these scholars. It would, therefore, be of great 
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interest to study the impact of strategic technologies on strategic 
institution building values; how, for example, computerization and 
‘high tech’ affect the innovation, extension, achievement, expertise 
orientation of strategic organizations’ managements. Equally important 
would be a study of how the presence or absence of these values affect 
the choice, operationalization, development, etc., of strategic tech- 
nologies. Similarly, the relationship between strategic technologies and 
growth strategies of strategic organizations would be of considerable 
interest; how, for example, the Planning Commission uses computer 
technology for speeding up the growth rate of the economy. Or, how 
government demonstration farms use new farming technologies for 
diffusing these technologies among farmers. 

In Third World countries, the choice and deployment of strategic 
technologies by strategic organizations is usually a multi-organizational 
phenomenon. For instance, whether a telecommunications corpora- 
tion chooses the stroger, crossbar, or the computerized digital 
switching technology would not just be a decision of the corporation. 
In India, for example, the Department of Technology, the Department 
of Electronics, the Planning Commission, the Defence Ministry, and 
the Cabinet would all participate in the decision. This complex super- 
ordinate structure would determine the choice, scale, uses, etc., of the 
technology. In the west, researchers have focused attention on the way 
in which technology affects organizational structure (Woodward, 1958; 
Child and Mansfield, 1972; Khandwalla, 1974; Marsh and Mannari, 
1981). In the Third World it is important to investigate the way in 
which the structure of the superordinate interorganizational network 
shapes technology choices (Bhatt, 1978). 

For much of the Third World, modern technology is still relatively 
an alien force. Mastering it for effective deployment requires consi- 
derable learning. If this deployment is to be made more effective and 
more rapid, OBS scholars will need to study how organizations, 
especially strategic organizations, learn to search globally for tech- 
nologies and their providers, how they learn to make multi-attribute 
choices, how they learn to indigenize technology, operationalize it, 
develop it further, etc. This implies a study of search and decision 
heuristics managements use for these processes (Pandya, 1982), how 
these undergo changes over time as familiarity increases, and the 
identification of the more effective heuristics in different phases and 
processes. OBS scholars can make rich contributions to the building 
up and diffusion of information about how to propitiate and harness 
the new god called modern technology. 


PART VI 


OBS and Public Policy for Social Development 


| s are all sorts of development related public policies, 
ranging from policies of economic growth and social justice to policies 
for particular sectors and industries. These policies are interrelated in 
interesting ways. One relationship is hierarchical. For instance, some 
policies are instrumentalities for achieving more superordinate poli- 
cies, such as the policy vis-à-vis technology transfer, which is an 
instrumentality of a wider policy of economic growth. Indeed, each 
policy tends to be superordinate to, and subordinate to, some other 
policies, analogous to organizational goals (Simon, 1964). Another 
relationship between policies is one of interdependence. Policies of 
economic growth and social justice tend to be interdependent: 
economic growth without social justice can lead to a revolution, and 
social justice without economic growth can lead to social stagnation 
and vulnerability to foreign pressures. Policies tend to proliferate with 
time because of their instrumentality and interdependence, and this 
growth is a major source of environmental complexity for the organi- 
zations of a society. Even though the overt rationales for public 
policies may be socio-economic, policy formulation is a political 
process as well, and policies are usually compromises between con- 
tending political factions (Hah and Lindquist, 1975). Finally, policy 
implementation is not just an administrative process. It is a political, 
economic, social and interorganizational process, with a variety of 
institutional forms participating in the implementation. Policy formu- 
lation and implementation is clearly a process of the highest strategic 
importance to the social development of the Third World; it is a 
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process to which organizational and behavioural sciences (OBS) can 
contribute a lot, and be enriched in turn. 

OBS can contribute to social development not only by helping to 
make strategic organizations, groups, and individuals function more 
effectively; but also by assisting in the formulation and implementation of 
public policy. These uses of OBS are, of course, not unrelated. In the 
Third World, organizations are especially strategic when formally or 
informally they act as instruments of social development related public 
policies. Thus, the more effective functioning of strategic organizations 
often implies better implementation of these policies. In addition, the 
use of OBS know-how for better formulation of public policies opens 
up fascinating new opportunities for OBS research and application. 

Several papers at the Conference explicitly or implicitly explored 
the linkages between OBS and public policy. For instance, Gupta 
drew attention to the dysfunctional behaviour of public organizations 
engaged in poverty alleviation, that is, the way public policy con- 
cerning poverty alleviation is frustrated by the targetry and financial 
viability oriented behaviour of organizations entrusted with the task of 
alleviating poverty. In another paper Sanwal has pointed to the need 
to reorient governmental administrative organizations towards greater 
beneficiary participation in decision making, so as to improve the 
implementation of the government's poverty alleviation policies. 
Dwivedi has argued for systemic changes in development administra- 
tion through training so that a developing country can pursue a policy 
of technological development and self-reliance. Chaudhuri has pointed to 
the implications of a governmental policy of indigenization and a 
policy of fostering competition on corporate technology management. 
Salaman has discussed how excessive fragmentation in the govern- 
ment's decision making structure, and a hiatus between this structure 
and the implementing structure at the organizational level, can create 
difficulties in the effective deployment by the organization of imported 
technology. Ganapathy's paper has dealt with the question of OBS 
and public policy in some detail, It is summarized here. This is 
followed by concluding comments on the subject. 


A Radical Perspective on OBS, Development 
and Public Policy 


Summary of ‘Organizational Behaviour, Development, and Public 
Policy’ by R.S. Ganapathy* (1986-87) 


B with development programmes in the Third 
World indicate that appropriate organizational structures and pro- 
cesses differentiate effective implementation from ineffective imple- 
mentation. The major concerns of the Third World are alleviation of 
poverty and socio-economic development. The chief instruments of 
public policy for these tasks are regulation, pricing, incentives and 
disincentives, public expenditure, and institutional change. OBS can 
provide important inputs to each of these areas, and can provide 
answers to some key questions: What kind of organizations, how, why, 
when, and in what combination can remove poverty and bring about 
development? Currently, in major national policy documents on 
health, energy, education, industry, etc., organizational strategies to 
accomplish national policy goals are not discussed, nor are organiza- 
tional choices for implementing policy supported by OBS analysis. 
Recourse to OBS inputs is not seen even in management training for 
civil servants. No relationship is established between training and 
various facets of human resource development and organization design. 

As OBS is rooted in sociology and psychology, positivism, survey 
research, and experimentation have gained ascendency in OBS research. 
The objectives of positivism are explanation, prediction, and control. 
People become objects; only the behaviour that can be measured 
becomes important; method gains primacy over substance and reality. 


* Associate Professor, Public Systems Group, Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad. 
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But developmental organizations are multidimensional human phe- 
nomena, and need multiple perspectives to generate knowledge. OBS 
methodology should generate both objective information as well as 
shared or collective, subjective knowledge, implying a combination of 
rigorous quantitative and qualitative research methods. Given the 
inherent ambiguity of organizational phenomena, new quantitative 
methods (e.g., a contingent theoretic approach) are needed to fit the 
nature of OBS research. Methods like action research, participant 
observation, structuralism, historiography, and political economy can 
capture the multidimensionality of organizational phenomena and 
therefore should be used more commonly. In OBS research for public 
policy, null and negative findings are as informative as positive findings, 
and probing their causes may offer rich insights about structures and 
processes of social development. Most OBS research is ahistorical. 
Organizations do not exist in historical vacuums. A historical-social 
structural analysis can reveal the boundary conditions for organiza- 
tional action and also indicate the possibilities of change or reform, 
key tasks in the formulation and implementation of public policy. 

Most developmental programmes involve technological choices. If 
the social organization of production and distribution is not made 
more egalitarian in the face of technological change, technological 
choices could create more inequality, centralization, labour market 
distortions, alienation, and loss of democratic control. The social 
impacts of technological choices need to be studied as much as the 
technology-organization relationship. 

In the Third World governments have tended to become more 
powerful compared to community institutions. How has this centrali- 
zation affected organizations, and vice versa? Research on this point 
could be useful. Other items for policy relevant OBS research can 
include tisk and ambiguity in organizational design, OBS inputs in key 
legislative and regulatory initiatives (e.g., corporate, labour, and con- 
sumer protection legislation), effective bureaucracy and people inter- 

» Organizations in an information society/tertiary economy, 
management of common property resources like land, water, and 
forests, organizations and class, sex, ethnic, spatial inequality, inter- 
organizational linkages in development programmes, relationships 
between small and big organizations, organizational causes and con- 
sequences of innovations, and manageraent of mature organizations. 

For achieving a paradigm shift in OBS, the focus should be on 
strategic orientation in society rather than on strategic organizations, 
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groups, and individuals. The focus on the latter can lead to their 
cornering the bulk of public resources, centralized initiatives, further 
inequalities and marginalization. OBS scholars need to emphasize the 
strategic, developmental orientation in all organizations, groups, and 
individuals. The major changes required in OBS for a paradigm shift 
are: (a) a materialist interpretation of organizations to unravel the 
economic underpinnings of organizational values, culture, and be- 
haviour; (b) interfaces of organizations that are critical for development, 
such as, with culture, context, environment, social structure, and 
history; (c) more systemic, holistic understanding of organizations, 
and a view of organizations not just as legal entities but as networks of 
internal and external relationships, of great importance in fostering 
social development through mutual learning, participative decision 
making, and power sharing; and (d) greater emphasis on understanding 
rather than explanation and instrumental use of knowledge. These 
changes cumulatively will make OBS more useful in social develop- 
ment. It will also make knowledge and practice symbiotic, and social 
, development itself a participative process. 

The papers presented at the Conference have raised a number of 

public policy related issues: 


1. Several papers argued that culture/context is a determinant of 
organizational design and there should be congruence between 
organizational culture and societal culture. But social develop- 
ment often implies changes in norms, values, meanings, lifestyles, 
gender roles, attitudes towards nature, social organization of 
production and distribution, inequality, power relationships in 
the family, etc. A preservationist, romantic approach to culture 
may be anti-development, and may reinforce the status quo. An 
understanding of culture, however, provides an insight into the 
boundary conditions of social development and the limits to 
organizational designing for public policy formulation and im- 
plementation. It does not, however, imply uniform, culture- 
congruent designs. 

2. A number of papers discussed the roles and effectiveness of 
voluntary organizations (VOs) in social development. Many 
Third World governments have recognized the role of VOs and 
have entrusted them the responsibility for implementing specific 
programmes. However, the reliance of VOs on government 
funding may destroy their effectiveness by making them 
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dependent, growth oriented, careerist, self-serving, and bureau- 
cratic. While government initiated statutory councils and codes 
of conduct for voluntary organizations may improve their 
credibility, they may also lead to blacklisting and victimization. 
What is needed is an institutional strategy for development 
involving a mix of market, state, and community (e.g., voluntary) 
institutions, with a clear public policy vis-à-vis their missions, 
domains, and interactions. This policy should take into account 
institutional strengths, weaknesses, and incompatibilities. An 
important OBS research question is: Which institutions will 
work, how, and under what contextual conditions? 


Concluding Comments on OBS and Public Policy 


Te could be rich uses of OBS expertise in formulating 
and implementing public policy. As Ganapathy (1986-87) has pointed 
out, seldom do governments pay attention to organizational necessities 
while formulating public policy. As a result noble policy intentions 
often founder on the bedrock of administrative ineptitude (Ganapathy, 
Ganesh, Maru, Paul and Rao, 1985). Thus, a more realistic view of 
administrative competence while formulating public policy may pay 
rich dividends in administering the policy. The Indian rural develop- 
ment effort affords several examples of policy formulations that ignored 
administrative limitations and this paved the way for implementation 
failures (Dantwala and Barmeda, 1985). The greater the required 
administrative intensity for implementing a policy, the more useful 
would OBS inputs be for framing realistic, implementable policies. 
The point being made is that public policies differ in the demands they 
make on administrative competence. Where demands are many, a 
realistic view of what organizational instrumentalities can deliver 
should moderate the goals of public policy. OBS expertise can be used 
to assess what currently used organizational instrumentalities can 
deliver; it can also be availed of to identify alternatives to currently 
used organizational instrumentalities that can make possible the 
formulation of a more ambitious public policy. Just as the availability 
of computerized data processing facilities can extend the reach of 
public policy, so can expertise in action research, organizational de- 
velopment, effective leadership and styles of management, organi- 
zational design, and institution building. 

From the standpoint of OBS contribution to public policy, it may 
be useful to classify public policies into people intensive and tech- 
nology intensive policies. In the Third World, rural development, 
poverty alleviation, and health and education related policies are 
examples of people intensive policies, requiring a large staff, intense 
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interactions with people, and large, multi-level organizations. People 
intensive policies require missionary organizations and dedicated field 
staff to implement them. The nature of government bureaucracy being 
what it is, such dedication is difficult to generate. It is also difficult to 
achieve coordination between administrative levels and between 
agencies, departments, and institutions involved in policy implemen- 
tation. Thus policy administration is likely to run into severe moti- 
vational and coordination problems. Hence, OBS should be especially 
useful. Technology intensive policies—energy and communications 
are examples—may also need OBS expertise, but perhaps to a more 
limited extent. The gap between the administrative rationality available in 
governmental organizations and that required to execute technology 
intensive policies may be significantly less than the gap in commitment 
and collaboration levels for implementing people intensive policies. 
This may be one reason why poverty alleviation and rural development 
policies have had more implementation difficulties in India than energy 
policy (Dantwala and Barmeda, 1985; Shankar, 1985). 

There is another area where OBS can contribute to public policy, 
namely, in the process of policy formulation. Policies vary in their 
ideological content. Some are highly contentious, such as the regulation 
of corporate monopoly power; others are less contentious, such as 
providing educational facilities to all children. Rationalistic policy 
analysis may be useful in less ideological policy formulations; the 
conflict model of policy formulation may describe better the formu- 
lation of ideology rich policies (Schelling, 1985). It is in the formulation 
of contentious policies that OBS can provide conflict resolution, 
consensus building expertise (see Golembiewski’s paper in this 
volume for examples in this area). Would it not be useful for the 
Parliament to have process consultation experts to help with the policy 
formulation process? 

The relationship between OBS and public policy is not a one-way 
relationship. Just as OBS can contribute to the formulation and im- 
plementation of public policy, the latter can enrich OBS. A large 
proportion of OBS expertise has been generated from corporate 
settings. The governmental and quasi-governmental settings for policy 
formulation and implementation offer another fecund research site, at 
least in those Third World countries where modernization is in vogue 
but decision makers do not quite know how to go about it. They may, 
therefore, welcome more OBS research in their jurisdictions. But more 
important, each new policy is a social experiment. The human and 
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organizational responses to these experiments, if studied, should vastly 
enrich OBS. For example, in the Third World organization theory 
would be enriched if OBS experts studied how corporate organizations 
have responded strategically and structurally to anti-monopoly policy; 
how greater government emphasis on profitability is affecting the 
strategy, structure, and organizational behaviour of public enterprises; 
how public encouragement to cooperative societies and voluntary 
organizations is affecting their formation rates. Besides, the challenge 
of using OBS technology in non-corporate, often hostile settings should 
provide a strong stimulus both to indigenizing OBS technology and in 
developing new techniques custom-made to these situations. 


PART VII 


Organizational Change Technology for 
Social Development 


qu technology of organizational change has been developed 
primarily for greater organizational effectiveness, that is, for a more 
effective integration of organizational requirements and the needs of 
organizational members. However, this technology can also be utilized 
for greater social effectiveness of organizations and communities. 
Three papers presented at the Conference show how this can be done. 
De's paper (1986-87) described action research and the application of 
the socio-technical approach to organizational and community de- 
velopment in both western and Third World settings. Golembiewski's 
paper, reviewing organization development applications in a variety of 
Third World settings, noted a high enough ‘success rate’ to justify 
faith in OD's relevance to Third World societies. He has observed that 
group building and process OD interventions are especially useful in 
these societies. He has also raised the issue of how far OD interventions 
could run counter to the cultural traits of a society. Dharni Sinha's 
paper gave a ‘thick description’ of behavioural science training pro- 
vided to a group of Indian central government ministers and senior 
civil servants. A fall out of this training was enhanced understanding 
of the interdependencies of the roles of the minister and civil servant 
in a democratic society aiming at rapid socio-economic development. 
In the end some concluding comments on social development through 
organizational change technology are presented. 


A Perspective on Action Research Based 
Socio-Technical System 


Summary of Nitish De's* (1986-87) Paper *Effective Use of 
Research Generated Organizational Behaviour Knowledge" 


I is difficult to utilize formally acquired OBS knowledge for 
effecting system change. Even organization developmemt (OD) is 
unable generally to affect fundamental system changes (Faucheux, 
Amando and Laurent, 1982). Nor does work on leadership indicate 
that it can counteract organizational bureaucracy and authoritarianism. 
However, an action oriented knowledge utilizing approach known as 
the socio-technical system approach based on action research may be 
especially useful for creating basic system changes in Third World 
settings as well as in industrialized countries (Emery, 1959; Mumford, 
1986). This approach seeks to explore various ways of using a given 
technology so as to utilize fully the culture of a work group, and to get 
the members of the work group to design participatively the structure 
and process of its working. It coaligns technology, staff, and interaction 
between staff members in the planning of change and its implementa- 
tion. This approach has been widely used in diverse manufacturing 
and service industries, for democratizing industrial relations (Emery 
and Thorsrud, 1976), for understanding and coping with the envi- 
ronment (De, 1984; Emery, 1977b), for designing a learning culture 
within a system (Argyris and Schon, 1978; Weick, 1983), and for 
improving the quality of work life and life outside work settings (De, 
1984, ch. IV). The approach facilitates both contextual and intuitive 
learning. The addition of the search conference methodology enables 


* Director, Punjab State Institute of Public Administration, Chandigarh, at the time 
of his antimely demise in 1987. 
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the evolution of shared norms, perceptions, and values (M. Emery, 
1982; De, Goyal, Falger and Judge, 1986). 

The socio-technical system approach has also been used for reviving 
declining communities, such as Jamestown in the US (Maccoby, 1981; 
Trist, 1986). This city of 40,000 suffered a setback for eighteen years 
due to the decline of its wood furniture industry. It also developed a 
bad labour-management climate. High mistrust, low productivity in 
industry, and migration characterized this period. Stan Lundine, re- 
elected as mayor in 1971, took up the challenge of revitalizing James- 
town. He brought warring employers and unions together, received 
assistance from action research oriented social scientists, and mobilized 
the towns people to rectify the negative public image. The Jamestown 
Area Labor Management Committee (JA LMC) was set up in 1972 
with multiple membership for cooperative action by labour, manage- 
ment, and local government to save jobs and strengthen the local 
economic base, to facilitate in-plant cooperative problem solving pro- 
jects, organize communitywide training programmes, develop joint 
projects with other community organizations, etc. A 1972-82 survey 
indicated a remarkable upswing in Jamestown and its environment. 
Some firms which had closed down were revived, new firms were 
attracted, skill development and training became a widespread com- 
munity activity, self-managing groups were introduced in some 
companies, the decline in manufacturing employment was reversed, 
civic amenities were improved, inter-municipal projects were launched, 
and participative problem solving was institutionalized. The federal 
and state governments, too, helped. 

The basic change problem in the Third World is one of overhauling 
the hierarchic and bureaucratic organizational culture. The socio- 
technical system approach has been successfully used in tradition 
bound Indian work cultures. Organizational systems have been parti- 
cipatively redesigned to make work more meaningful and challenging 
(De, 1984). Freire's conscientization programme (Freire, 1978) has also 
worked in Third World settings like Northeast Brazil, Guinea-Bissau, 
Bangladesh, India and Sri Lanka, and has led to the launching of 
various people's movements. 

Experience with the socio-technical system approach based on 
action research both in industrialized and Third World countries 
suggests that even common people can carry out useful research, and 
that in a learning situation there is no distinction between the teacher 
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and the taught, and it is possible to redesign human systems partici- 
patively to replace alienation with commitment, empathy, and en- 
hanced collective responsibility. 

There are many problem areas in the Third World where, despite 
research, no headway has been made. Corruption is one (Clarke, 1983; 
Jagannathan, 1986; Wade, 1982a, 1985; Yi Xu, 1986). However, there 
are numerous examples of people’s action leading to curtailment of 
corrupt practices (De, 1984; Wade, 1982b). Poverty and its alleviation 
is another probelm area (Hartmann and Boyce, 1983). Technology 
and its alienating effects is a yet another area (M. Emery, 1985; 
Naisbitt, 1984; Schuck, 1985; Weick, 1985a). If research based impact 
is to be made on these problem areas, much more diagnositc and value 
based work is required, and far more effort is needed to synthesize 
folk wisdom with the expertise of scholars (De, 1984; Mitroff, 1985). 
Since in system change programmes a combination of abstract and 
concrete knowledge is required, a variety of advocacy and knowledge 
creating roles need to get generated (Seashore, 1985). Theoretical 
work is also needed to meld technological, structural, social, and 
ethical approaches to design adaptive human systems. 


OD Applications in Non-Affluent Settings: 
Four Perspectives on Critical Action Research 


Robert T. Golembiewski* 


ABSTRACT: This paper focuses on the usefulness of organization 
development (or OD) interventions in non-affluent settings from 
four basic perspectives: focal, conceptual, actual, and probable. 
First, it defines its focus ‘non-affluent settings,’ followed by a brief 
conceptual introduction to OD. Subsequent analysis switches to an 
actual perspective. This involves assessing the success rate of OD 
applications in non-affluent settings, based on extensive biblio- 
graphic searches during 1957-86 as well as an extensive mail effort 
to OD consultants with relevant interests. These success rates can 
be compared to those generated in ‘affluent settings’, usually in 
North American or Anglo cultures at or near the top of government 
and especially in business organizations, and in medium to high 
tech contexts. Finally, attention is focused on a probable perspec- 
tive, a kind of empirically informed armchair analysis. This 
guesstimate-cum-evidence of OD applicability in non-affluent set- 
tings has two basic concerns. The first is ‘generic’, and urges the 
special value of group building and process OD interventions in 
most non-affluent settings. The second concern relates to the ex- 
tent to which OD interventions should be congruent with cultural 


parameters. Moderate dissonance may well be optimal for choice 
and change. 


Overview 


S... observers have harboured a long-standing concern 
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that organization development (or OD) needs to develop various 
outreaches beyond its traditional territory. Most OD takes place near 
the top of larger organizations, often in semi-high technology contexts, 
and usually in the USA and Western Europe. 

This concern reflects three basic motives. First, almost 70 per cent 
of the world's population lives in developing countries with strong 
needs for development. Second, the usefulness of the OD technology- 
cum-values will be tested and hopefully refined by such extensions. 
Third, extensions of OD protect against corruption-by-association, as 
by preventing the transformation of this powerful social technology 
into a mere tool for a small circle of ‘haves’ to be used against the ‘have 
nots’ (e.g., Ross, 1971). Hence the motivation to develop relationships 
with labour unions to balance the strong tendency of OD intervenors 
to work with and for elites and upper management; to apply OD at the 
shop level to complement the long-standing work in executive suites 
and mid-management offices; and to work with the clients of public 
agencies or enterprises as well as with the providers of goods and 
services. 

This focus on OD in non-affluent settings builds on these motivators 
in two basic substantive ways which may be distinguished as actual and 
probable. 

From the actual perspective, this paper develops a bibliography of 
OD applications in non-affluent settings, which by itself fills a real 
need. In addition, success rates will be estimated for these cases. This 
complements the literature on success rates in traditional settings that 
has been accumulating over the years (e.g., Morrison, 1978; Golem- 
biewski, Proehl and Sink, 1981, 1982; Nicholas, 1982). Conveniently, 
success rates in traditional vs. non-affluent settings can be compared. 

From the second substantive perspective, this study also provides an 
armchair view— reinforced by some research—of the probable value of 
OD applications in non-affluent settings. OD's probable usefulness 
gets claborated in relation to cultural differences. 

Generically, a case will be made that OD can make a powerful 
contribution to most non-affluent settings, if not all of them, via what 
Thompson (1967) would call OD's ‘core technology.’ That core rests 
solidly on creating a supportive environment for learning; "learning 
how to learn’ by focusing on interpersonal and group processes as well 
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as content; building on as well as enlarging the capacities of partici- 
pants; and especially by responding to experience in cohesive small 
groups. These'features of OD's core technology have a patent trans- 
cultural applicability, whether in building on communitarian cultures 
or in providing collective counterbalances to individualistic cultures. 

Developing these four major themes will depend on two prelimi- 
naries, basically definitional in character but significant nonetheless. 
These preliminaries involve providing somewhat greater clarity for the 
two key terms in the title of this article: ‘OD applications’; and ‘non- 
affluent settings.’ 


Conceptual Preliminary: What is OD? 


Conceptual circumscriptions vary substantially, but one cannot be 
too wrong in identifying the major features of OD’s core technology 
(Golembiewski, Proehl and Sink, 1982, 88). Virtually all observers 
view OD as way of learning to learn, with six distinguishing features. 


OD is rooted in a definite set of values, which emphasize openness, 
trust and collaborative effort. 

OD seeks to simultaneously meet individual needs and the needs of 
several levels of systems—small groups, large organizations, etc. 
OD is grounded in immediate experiences as they occur; this is 
often expressed as a here-and-now orientation and is reflected in 
‘process analysis’ of the panoply of personal and institutional forces 
acting on specific individuals and groups. 

OD emphasizes feelings and emotions, as well as ideas and concepts. 
OD places pre-eminence on the individual's involvement and parti- 
cipation—as subject and object, as generator of data as well as 
responder to those data—in an ‘action research’ sense. 

OD places heavy reliance on group contexts for choice and 
change—to validate data, to develop and enforce norms, and to 
provide emotional support and identification. 


Two finer resolutions of the OD turf are presented here. One deals 
with the four basic ‘stems’ of OD, and the second provides an overview 
of specific learning designs that characterize these four ‘stems’. 
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Four 'stems' of OD 


The scope of OD can be suggested by its four basic 'stems.' The first 
two of these are widely recognized (e.g., French and Bell, 1978), but 
the latter two need to be identified. The four 'stems' are: the T-group 
or sensitivity training; the survey, followed by feedback to multiple 
centres for interpretation and action planning; appropriate roles and 
structures; and appropriate policies and procedures. 

The laboratory approach had its first major technological expression in 
the T-group or sensitivity training group. The T-group was typically 
composed of strangers, meeting on a ‘cultural island’, who focused on 
learning from each other about, for example, ‘how we are seen by 
others and how we see them’ (e.g., Golembiewski and Blumberg, 
1977). Such learning-how-to-learn can legitimately be called a ‘move- 
ment’ or even a revolution, and it exploded on the American scene in 
the 1960s. Although the flood time is long past, the T-group is still 
alive and well. In organization interventions, it has often been replaced 
by ‘team developing’ or ‘team building’ (e.g., Dyer, 1977). In any case, 
the T-group ‘stem’ motivates major attention to interaction centred 
OD designs for learning, with emphasis on feedback and disclosure, 
often but not always in small group contexts (e.g., Golembiewski and 
Blumberg, 1977). 

OD’s second ‘stem’ is widely acknowledged. Survey technology has 
for decades been applied to encourage feedback and disclosure in 
large systems (e.g., Mann, 1962). Typically, ‘cascades’ of feedback 
occur to work units at various levels, so as to augment the statistical 
technology with face-to-face action planning (e.g., Nadler, 1977). The 
two ‘stems’ have differing technologies, tactics, and strategies (e.g., 
Golembiewski and Hilles, 1979), therefore survey feedback is no T- 
group. But both involve an energy flow triggered by feedback and 
disclosure. 

Two other OD ‘stems’ need to be mentioned here, especially since 
they have been overlooked elsewhere. Basically, OD encompasses not 
only interaction centred designs but also those which focus on structure 
and policies/procedures, consistent with OD’s core technology and 
values (e.g., Golembiewski, 1979, Vol. 2). 

Thus the bureaucratic model is widely perceived as having con- 
sequences that are at distinct odds with OD values (e.g., Golembiewski, 
1979, Vol. 1, 29-125). Briefly, the bureaucratic model induces ‘surplus 
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regression’; if anything, and OD values seek to increase responsible 
freedom. This motivates the search in OD for alternative structural 
models (e.g., job enrichment), which search also derives momentum 
for the burgeoning research on the mixed consequences of the 
bureaucratic model. Similarly needed are policies/procedures appro- 
priate for OD values, a need reflected in the growing family of 
policies/procedures that emphasize individual choice and enhanced 
freedom, for example, flexible working hours (Golembiewski, Hilles 
and Kagno, 1974), cafeteria benefits (Tavernier, 1980), and various 
wage and salary plans (e.g., Lawler, 1981). 

The lesson of the usefulness of the latter two ‘stems’ was not learned 
easily, partly because of the attractiveness of interaction centred de- 
signs and partly because of the unfamiliarity of many early OD experts 
with the properties of alternative organizational structures and policies/ 
procedures. Although even the earliest OD efforts reflect all four 
‘stems’ (e.g, Marrow, Bowers and Seashore, 1967), most observers 
have slowly begun to perceive OD as a stool with more than two legs, 
to risk mixing metaphors. 


Learning Designs Classified Within ‘Stems’ 


Eight classes of learning designs or ‘activities’ detail OD's compre- 
hensive coverage (see Exhibit 1). These eight activities fit with varying 
precision into the four basic OD ‘stems’. Three OD activities—process 
analysis, skill building and coaching/counselling—are basically inter- 
action centred. Techno-structural and system building emphasize 
structure, although not to the exclusion of the other two modes. Team 
building and intergroup activities often have dominant interaction 
emphases, but also involve structure and especially policies or pro- 
cedures. The fourth or survey ‘stem’ can be viewed as a common 
means of crosswalking between the other three modes, of gathering 
data relevant to the other three ‘stems’ and especially in larger systems. 

A variety of OD designs can be subsumed under each class of OD 
activities (several could be subsumed under more than one class). For 
instance, skill building activities range over assertiveness training 
(Wheelan, 1978), burnout management (Golembiewski, Munzenrider 
and Stevenson, 1986), stress management (Warshaw, 1979), con- 
sciousness raising (De Sousa, 1979), group building (Soares, 1983, 
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Exhibit | OD Stems and Activities 


OD Stems 
OD Activities Face-to-face Survey Structure Policies and 
Interaction Feedback Procedures 


. Skill building activities (various x 

designs for gaining knowledge, 

developing attitudes or values, 

and performing behaviours con- 

sistent with OD values) 

Process analysis activities (appli- ^ v 

cations of behavioural science 

perspectives to understand com- 
plex and dynamic situations, such 
as team members asking 'how do 

we feel about what we just did’, 

and attempts to understand inter- 

personal conflict) 

. Diagnostic activities (process 

analysis, interviews, opinion 

surveys for feedback and action) 

Coaching, counselling activities 

(application of OD values to 

charged situations) 

. Team building activities (efforts 
to increase the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of task groups) 

6. Intergroup activities (efforts to 
build effective linkages between 
two or more groups, departments, 
etc.) 

7. Technostructural activities (crea- v v v 
tion of need satisfying roles, jobs, 
structures based on ideas of 
Maslow, Argyris, Herzberg) 

8. System building or system renewal V V V 

activities (attempt to seek com- 

prehensive changes in a large 

organization's climate and values 


over a longish period) 
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1984), community development (Jedlicka, 1977), and third-party con- 
flict resolution (Walton, 1969). Process analysis activities may be 
identified in the process analysis of groups (Schein, 1969), burnout 
(Golembiewski et al., 1986), sensitivity training (Golembiewski and 
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Blumberg, 1977), survey feedback (Golembiewski and Hilles, 1979), 
and three-dimensional confrontations (Golembiewski and Blumberg, 
1968). Diagnostic activities are found in various types of survey/feed- 
backs in crises situations (Golembiewski, 1979, vol. 2), stages of 
development analysis (Bennis and Shepard, 1956), distinguishing sys- 
tems of interaction (Golembiewski, 1979, vol. 1), etc. Team building 
activities encompass imaging or futuring (Lindaman and Lippitt, 
1979), inducing appropriate cultures (Golembiewski and Carrigan, 
1970a, 1970b), mission statements (Lundberg, 1984), role analysis 
(Dayal and Thomas, 1968), start-up situations (Harrison, 1970), etc. 
Intergroup activities include gainsharing (White, 1979), intergroup 
confrontations (Blake, Mouton and Sloma, 1968), one-way mirroring 
(Fordyce and Weil, 1971), racial/ethnic encounters (Doob and Foltz, 
1975, 1974), etc. Technostructural activities are reflected in designing 
autonomous teams (Thorsrud, 1968), cafeteria benefit plans (Tavernier, 
1980), collateral organizations (Zand, 1979), consultraining (Hornstein 
and Mackenzie, 1984), flexitime (Golembiewski, Hilles and Kagno, 
1974), incentive plans (Lawler, 1981), quality circles (James and Elkins, 
1983), management by objectives (Beck and Hillman, 1976), job en- 
richment (Ford, 1969), quality of working life (Hackman and Suttle, 
1977) etc. System building or system renewal activities cover de- 
centralization (Lawrence, 1958), inducing appropriate cultures (Deal 
and Kennedy, 1982), integration/differentiation (Lawrence and 
Lorsch, 1967), matrix structures (Davis and Lawrence, 1977), strategic 
planning (Vail, 1981), systems approach (Beer, 1980), etc. 


Focal Preliminary: What is ‘Non-Affluent’? 


No entirely satisfactory criteria exist for the distinction central to 
this paper. For instance, the United States is ‘affluent’ according to 
most people, and by most measures. But the Appalachian region is 
often referred to as a Third World country within the United States, a 
region beset by deep-rooted economic and social difficulties. More- 
over, the US also contains pockets of the super rich. No doubt the 
same applies whenever any large aggregate is the unit of analysis. 

The present convention does not escape the problems of its genre. 
A ‘non-affluent’ setting refers here to a large political jurisdiction, 
often a country or a sovereign national unit of government, within 
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which an OD application takes place and whose gross national pro- 
duct per capita falls below US $5,000 based on 1980 data (Kurian, 
1984). 

This macro-tilter permits fairly objective judgement about the 
‘whole’, patently, even though evaluations of immediate settings (the 
‘parts’) may vary substantially. From this perspective, an advanced 
weapons system design team in India would be considered a ‘non- 
affluent’ case, just as would an OD effort with subsistence farmers in 
the same country. 

This obvious breadth of meaning not only requires caution, but for 
present purposes it also neglects the substantial body of OD appli- 
cations in non-affluent immediate settings within well-off nation states, 
for example, an application in an American city ghetto to reduce 
violence. 


Features Related to Success Rates: Actual 


Exhibit 2 presents forty-seven cases isolated by the present search 
for OD applications in non-affluent settings, as defined earlier. Nearly 
65 per cent of the present cases were in countries with a GNP below 
US $1500 based on 1980 data. The search relied on two existing 
bibliographies (Miller, 1979; Proehl, 1980), and beyond them instituted a 
two-pronged search. Nearly forty English language journals were 
searched for reports of relevant OD applications. Moreover, nearly 
100 practitioners with experience in intervening in non-affluent coun- 
tries were sent a personal letter soliciting both citations and copies of 
unpublished materials. 

Exhibit 2 highlights eleven major features that help estimate and 
interpret success rates. This review rests on the usual caveats about the 
character of OD research, which is in the ‘natural history stage’ of 
development (e.g., Golembiewski, Proehl and Sink, 1981; Nicholas, 
1982), That is, most OD research is descriptive rather than theoretically 
based; few studies make use of such features of ‘straight science’ as 
control groups or random assignment of subjects, etc. Some observers 
(e.g., Bullock and Bullock, 1984) believe that many of these features 
are not relevant to action research such as OD, and may be positively 
inimical. However, readers interested in such features of research will 
find few exceptions (e.g., Eden, 1985) among the forty-seven studies 
summarized in Exhibit 2. 
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The success rate estimate also depends on the data sources: essen- 
tially published documents, even if supplemented by a substantial 
search for unpublished working papers. The possible biases of the 
present population of cases are well-known (e.g., Golembiewski, 
Proehl and Sink, 1981, 1982), for instance, the alleged tendency not to 
publish ‘failures.’ These biases urge tentative interpretations. 


Geographic Distribution: Exhibit 2 includes applications in a broad 
range of locations. In sum, fifty-one countries have hosted the OD 
applications mentioned in Exhibit 2. Obviously, several of the entries 
deal with multiple national sites. 


Heterogeneous Settings: Both within and between individual applica- 
tions, the panel of OD applications cannot reasonably be accused of 
selectivity. As a whole, various studies deal with 


1. Relatively well-off urbanites (Chattopadhyay, 1972, 1973; Dayal 
and Thomas, 1968) and impoverished villagers (Almeida, 
Sanchez, Sota, Felix and Perez, 1983; De Sousa, 1979). 

2. All levels of organization in collective enterprises at or near the 
top of hierarchies (e.g., Abramson, 1978); at mid levels (e.g., 
Diesh, Sekharan and Mohanty, 1984; Eden, 1985); and at 
workaday levels (e.g., Ejiogu, 1983; Juralewicz, 1974). 

3. Learning between bitter enemies (e.g., Doob, 1971, 1976; Doob 
and Foltz, 1973, 1974) as well as those sharing basic interests 
(e.g., Korten, 1979, 1980; Soares, 1983, 1984). 

4. Agricultural (e.g., Soares, 1983, 1984) and industrial (e.g., 
Juralewicz, 1974; Orpen, 1976) participants, as well as adminis- 
trative, managerial or executive (e.g., Ramos, 1971). 


Within an individual study, moreover, OD applications frequently 
deal with heterogeneous subpopulations. This diversity may involve 
linkages between rich and poor, various levels of an organization, 
various functions in an organization, different subcultures, etc. (e.g., 
Halset, 1967; Abramson, 1978). 


Non-affluent Immediate Settings: Though Exhibit 2 focuses on OD appli- 
cations in large non-affluent political jurisdictions, a substantial pro- 
portion of the cases deal with immediate settings also that may be 
described as non-affluent. Approximately one-third of the cases deal 
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with rural villagers (e.g., Shrinivasan, 1976; Almeida e/ al., 1983) or 
with industrial or construction workers (e.g., Ejiogu, 1983; Orpen, 
1976). Probably 70 per cent of the foreign currency earned by our 
panel of political entities derives from agriculture. 


Diversity of Designs: The panel of applications includes the full range 
of OD designs. Designs associated with all four OD ‘stems’ can be 
found—interaction oriented, survey-guilded, structural, and policy/ 
procedures. However, three issues provide detailed counterpoint to 
this general observation. 

Nor surprisingly, interaction centred designs dominate, and most of 
the entries variously reflect an emphasis on interpersonal and group 
processes. Witness the entries using team building (e.g., Eden, 1985; 
Felstehausen and Diaz-Cisneros, 1985); third-party peace making (e.g. 
Lakin, 1969, 1978; Levi and Benjamin, 1974, 1976, 1977); intergroup 
confrontations (e.g., Halset, 1967); and various applications of group 
dynamics (e.g., Ha, 1986; Soares, 1983, 1984). 

We may be surprised, however, by the large number of applications 
using some direct form of T-grouping or sensitivity training (e.g., 
Doob, 1971; Nylen, Mitchell and Stout, 1967; Ramos, 1971). Appro- 
ximately 20 per cent of the panel reflects such reliance to a substantial 
degree. T-groups have been used successfully in OD, as with intact 
work groups (e.g., Golembiewski and Carrigan, 1970a, 1970b). But 
Most commentators have reported a sharp decline in reliance on the 
T-group in OD applications. 

In addition to interaction centred designs, moreover, the panel in 
Exhibit 2 also reflects the three other OD ‘stems.’ Thus, uses of 
survey/ feedback are cited (e.g., Diesh, Sekharan and Mohanty, 1984), 
at times along with an expression of surprise that such a 'sophisticated' 
approach has proved useful in non-affluent settings. Moreover, struc- 
tural emphases appear in a substantial sub-sample of applications, at 
both system levels (e.g., Abramson, 1978) as well as at the level of 
individual jobs (e.g, Kanawaty and Thorsrud, 1981). Finally, a sub- 
stantial number of applications reflect in their descriptions as 'techno- 


structural' an emphasis on policies and rocedures (e.g., Abramson, 
1978; Halset, 1967). à udin 


Realtime Relevance: The panel of OD applications reflects a challenging 
range of ‘reach’ and ‘grasp’ of intervention objectives that challenge 
OD technology-cum-values to do something meaningful dbout 
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inducing significant choice and change in difficult situations. Most 
entries in Exhibit 2 have a ‘real time relevance’, whether that be in 
empowering impoverished villagers (e.g., Honadle and Hannah, 1982), 
seeking to improve relationships between contentious neighbours with 
different ethnic backgrounds (e.g., Levi and Hadah, n.d.), improving 
cooperation and collaboration in complex organizations (Halset, 
1967), etc. 

In contrast a number of applications are explicit ‘experiments’ of 
‘pilot studies’ (e.g., Levi and Benjamin, 1974, 1976, 1977), and have 
quite narrow objectives. For example, several entries show how only in 
an encapsulated training setting relationships between strangers or 
even antagonists can be improved via learning about OD values and 
processes. Typically, these applications ‘work’, but they are -deliberately 
tethered short of attempted transfers into the back-home worlds of 
participants beyond the training site. These studies must be judged in 
terms of their own limited aspirations, even as they intentionally leave 
much undone. 

More difficult to assess are applications with lofty but tentative 
aspirations about transfer, for example, from relatively safe learning 
environments to the cauldron of religious or ethnic war (e.g., Doob 
and Foltz, 1973, 1974). Here, transfer is viewed tentatively, if hopefully. 
They appear to be experiments in a sense, and yet constitute efforts to 
‘seed’ back-home settings in the face of acknowledgedly massive 
obstacles, At some future time, this ‘seeding’ might achieve a ‘critical 
mass’ sufficient to induce meaningful choice or change. Critics (e.g., 
Boehringer and Zeruolis, 1974) have argued that such futuristic hope- 
fulness can be cavalier, and may even be dangerous for participants in 
the temporal chasm between now and some hoped for future. 


Cross-cultural Sensitivity: The panel of OD applications usually goes 
beyond the ‘universalist’ position in being explicit about the possibility 
of cultural differences, consistent with cautions about culturally in- 
sensitive applications of OD technology and values (e.g., Bourgeois 
and Boltvinik, 1981). For example, Exhibit 2 refers to demonstrations 
that job enrichment applications are culturally affected (e.g., Kanawaty 
and Thorsrud, 1981; Orpen, 1976), and that various cultures may find 
different levels of participation desirable (e.g., Ejiogu, 1984; Juralewicz, 
1974). 

In general, the bottom line in Exhibit 2 indicates that some OD 
applications seem to be possible in non-affluent settings as well as in 
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the ‘western’ contexts with which OD's development is closely asso- 
ciated. However, the same degree of the same intervention may not be 
appropriate in different cultures. Indeed, some cultural features might 
contraindicate a specific OD design. Hence thorough diagnosis is re- 
quired to identify relevant cultural features, and to match specific OD 
designs to them from the array of available designs. This theme has 
already been discussed in this paper. 

The most widely applicable OD activities seem to be ‘process 
oriented,’ as in the substantial number of applications of sensitivity 
training (e.g., Smith, 1984), or group dynamics (e.g., Ha, 1986; Jedlicka, 
1977; Soares, 1983, 1984; Tandon and Brown, 1981). This is not 
surprising. Such designs involve participants intimately in diagnosis, 
design, and implementation, and this raises the probability that local 
features will be taken into explicit account by those with immediately 
relevant information. This point has been discussed in detail later. 


Temporal Distribution: The panel of OD applications is distributed 
over the period of quarter century, as seen in the following summary. 


no date 2 
prior to 1960 0 
1960-64 0 
1965-69 5 
1970-74 13 
1975-79 11 
1980-84 13 
1985- 3 


As the number of cases in each interval is small, it is inappropriate 
to speak of any trends. At the very least, however, OD applications in 
non-affluent settings are not the equivalent of the flies of a summer. 


Trnining-site Effects Occur: In most cases in the panel, one can distinguish 
two general sets of effects: in training, and in transfer. 

In most cases, training effects support the theory and technology of 
OD.This is clearly the case in that group of applications (e.g., Doob, 
1971, 1976; Doob and Foltz, 1974; Ramos, 1971; Smith, 1984) which 

on interaction oriented designs to increase understanding and 
empathy, as well as to build skills for effective communication and 
problem solving. In some cases, the issue involves consciousness raising 
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about shared interests or potentialities (e.g., De Sousa, 1979), with the 
goal of building group relationships where none existed. In other 
cases, the goal focuses on remedying an unattractive relationship 
rather than building an initial one. These cases often involve people 
whose primary reference groups are in intense conflict (e.g., Doob and 
Foltz, 1973, 1974), or they may involve differences between specific 
individuals (e.g., Levi and Hadah, n.d.). Typically, these interaction 
oriented OD designs involve third-party conflict resolution, sensitivity 
training, or various forms of team building. 


Variable Transfer of Effects: Transfer is by no means certain in our panel 
of applications, given the high probability of training site effects. The 
point is perhaps most dramatically illustrated in the effort to build 
relationships between Irish Catholics and Protestants, initially at an 
offsite workshop but with an intent to have those relationships some- 
how manifest themselves in back-home settings, mostly over the long 
run (e.g, Doob and Foltz, 1973, 1974). The intended workshop 
effects were seen for most (but not all) participants. But the intended 
transfer occurred only in attenuated and diluted forms, and some 
observers (Boehringer and Zeruolis, 1974) have proposed that major. 
unanticipated negative effects occurred in back-home settings. Less 
dramatically, successful training effects in other cases were variously 
snuffed out because of the re-entry of the trained population into 
organization units unresponsive if not hostile to the thrust of the 
training (e.g., Cohen, Kelman, Miller and Smith, 1977; Frits, 1976). 

Few studies provide a perspective over time, patently a strategic way 
to assess transfer. In a few cases (Ha, 1986; Soares, 1983, 1984) 
repetitions of a learning design suggest effective transfer, but do not 
establish it. For example, one long learning design for Korean officials 
has been repeated at least yearly over a decade (Ha, 1986). 

The issue of transfer poses some difficult issues, both normative as 
well as empirical. For example, what degree of probability about safe 
transfer is appropriate before exposing people to off-site training, 
however reliable its effects? Or, are some situations so distressing that 
any possibility of successful transfer is worth the effort and risk? 

In addition, problems exist for this analysis when specific transfer is 
not contemplated, or when transfer is stated in very general or even 
hopeful terms. A number of applications are deliberately restricted to 
the training site, for example, as in efforts to test whether conflicting 
persons or groups will respond in constructive ways in a ‘neutral’ 
milieu (e.g., Levi and Benjamin, 1974, 1976, 1977). 
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This analysis cannot solve the mega-problems of transfer. Typically, 
in assessing success rates this analysis accepts the intervenor's stated 
intentions about transfer, whether they be bold or narrow, and evaluates 
success accordingly. 


Success Rate Estimates: Given this convenient convention about transfer 
effects, what seems a reasonable estimate of the success rate of the 
present panel of OD applications? Table 17 provides one such esti- 
mate, and it also permits a comparison with the success rate in a 
broader population of OD applications. The individual applications 
were each read by three raters, and all disagreements that could not be 
reconciled by discussion were resolved by assigning them to the lowest 
or lower applicable category. 


Table 17 Comparative Estimates of Success Rates 
SS S a ŘŮÁ 


49 Applications in Success Rate 574 Applications in 
Non-Affluent Settingst Categories Various Settings* 
(per cent) Public Private 
Sector Sector 
(percent) (per cent) 
14 I. Highly positive and 41 40 
intended effects 
61 II. Definite balance of positive 43 49 
and intended effects 
23 III. No appreciable effects 7 5 
2 IV. Negative effects 9 6 
100 100 100 


* Source: Golembiewski, Proehl and Sink (1981) 

* Three cases in Exhibit 2 are relevant to OD but are basically descriptive (Ejiogu, 

i onred and Orpen) and hence no estimate of change is appropriate, Kanawaty and 
iewed twelve separate job enrichment efforts. Three assigned to category 

Il, and three to category IIL. Six planned efforts were non-starts. Exhibit 2 refers to 


forty-three cases, deleting the three descriptive studies and Kanawaty/Thorsrud cases. 
With the latter classified as 6 cases, N = 49. ki mae 


Table 17 reflects a substantial success rate for OD applications in 
non-affluent settings, especially given the difficulties typically attributed 
to affecting such loci. The estimates constitute first approximations, 
and hence should be interpreted gently. Overall, the estimates certainly 
do not as a general rule discourage OD applications anywhere, even as 
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they suggest that private sector applications seem to have the most 
favourable success rates, with non-affluent applications having the 
lowest but still appreciable success rates. 


Heightening Success Rates: The present panel of OD applications also 
implies a clear lesson about how to improve success rates, a learning 
consistent with that deriving from broader OD experience (Golem- 
biewski, 1979, Vol. 2). Directly, transfer of learning into back-home 
settings can be facilitated when the strategy provides for reinforcing 
modes of OD designs. Often interaction centred designs are relied 
upon at start-up, and these should be reinforced by design elements 
that emphasize structure as well as policy and procedures. 

Several cases in Exhibit 2 support this important conclusion 
(Felstehausen and Diaz-Cisneros, 1985; Guess, 1982; Soares, 1983, 
1984). For example, the well known Puebla Programme for using 
artificial fertilizer to increase yields of maize. Various group building 
efforts reflect an emphasis on interaction in the initial training, but 
appropriate change in the behaviour of rural villagers was reinforced 
by appropriate attention to structures and policies/procedures. Thus 
funds to support the use of artificial fertilizers were made conveniently 
available, and the change programme also realized that markets for 
increased yields had to be arranged to maximize the long run proba- 
bility that the training in attitudes, skills, and knowledge would be put 
to use and sustained. Similarly, in a Latin American forestry programme, 
success reasonably hinged on the availability of market incentives that 
reinforced the applications of the progress made in decision making 
capacity and institution building (Guess, 1982). 

This critical point may seem obvious, but the usefulness of struc- 
tural and policy/procedural interventions to reinforce interaction 
centred applications in development contexts is not fully appreciated. 
Consider Ruttan's penetrating question (1974, 10): ‘Why is it relatively 
easy to identify a number of relatively successful small scale or pilot 
rural development projects but so difficult to find examples of suc- 
cessful rural development programmes?” Several observers (Esman and 
Montgomery, 1969) have pointed to the very mixed record of attempts 
to transfer techniques into systems, given all the proper ingredients in 
the target of transfer; ‘bright officials, young, technically trained, 
reasonably committed, and very hard working’ (Moris, 1976, 410). 
The growing consensus finds one, basic explanation—perhaps the 
basic explanation—in a managerial crisis: ‘It was the [administrative] 
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system which was the problem,' Moris (1976, 411) concluded repre- 
sentatively. ‘It was capable of rendering any input—whether trained 
staff, new equipment, sensible policies, or fresh projects—ineffective.’ 
And that 'system' was in most cases an earlier technology transfer from 
western colonial powers, as variously suffused by local conditions. As 
Moris (1976, 407) has noted: 


... The paradox we face in so many ex-colonial nations is that some 
of the greatest barriers to effective management consist of adminis- 
trative traditions originally derived from the colonial metropole itself. 
To view such systems as being fundamentally non-western is there- 
fore historically incorrect; it is also methodologically dangerous 
(the ecological fallacy), since all administrative systems operate in 
specific cultural settings with which they are in continuous inter- 
action. 


Prominent among these early managerial imports was the ‘hub and 
spoke’ metaphor consistent with traditional bureaucratic thought 
having (not so incidentally) the effect of reinforcing centralized 
colonial authority (the ‘hub’) while encouraging the dependence of 
those locals (the ‘spokes’)—locals who communicate upward to the 
central authorities, receive orders from them, but often are alienated 
from both headquarters and their clients. The overall result is a 
centralized decision making system, slow acting and typically pon- 
derous because of a narrow span of control, but dependable if ex- 
pectations are low and also symbolic of distant power. 

Administrative traditions that were reasonable under conditions of 
basic continuity and stability of colonial dependencies became in- 
creasingly inappropriate during times of independence and develop- 
ment. At times, the inappropriateness was grotesque (e.g., Stauffer, 
1977; Bellow, Kinley and Elinson, 1982). 

OD experience and theory seem well attuned to this major challenge 
facing developing countries, Basically, OD developed precisely as a 
search for alternatives to the self-same bureaucratic principles now 
adversely affecting developing areas. These alternatives in America 
historically emphasized interaction centred designs that increased 
responsible freedom at the work site. It has been a prevailing OD rule- 
of-thumb, however, that more authoritarian systems respond less 
defensively to interventions in structures and in policies/procedures, 
as openers. That is, interaction centred designs often involve public 
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power sharing as well as dynamics that are openly critical of authority 
figures, if not direct attacks on their legitimacy. Interventions in 
structures and in policies/procedures often avoid these public dyna- 
mics, and can meet employee needs without overt challenge to 
authority figures. Indeed, authority figures typically sponsor such. 
interventidns—as in job enrichment, flexible work hours, role analysis 
or negotiation, and basic structural change. 

Hence both opportunities and dangers inhere in this particular. As 
Bourgeois and Boltvinik have advised (1981, 79-80), OD efforts for 
starters might well emphasize interventions dealing with structures and 
policies/procedures in cultures such as Latin America which they 
perceive have strong autocratic traditions. But these interventions 
should be reinforced by privatized interaction centred designs such as 
third-party conflict resolution, and one-to-one counselling, as Jaeger 
(1984) has advised. 

OD designs in Exhibit 2 relate to interventions for overbounded as 
well as for underbounded systems (e.g., Cummings, 1980, 187-190). 
Overboundedness or overorganization in general responds to inter- 
action centred designs devoted to 'freeing up’ individuals. In contrast, 
underboundedness or underorganization will often require interven- 
tions relating to structure or to policies/procedures, as in role analysis 
and role negotiation. Available OD theory and experience may well 
serve non-affluent settings, which often seem characterized by complex 
combinations of overboundedness and underboundedness (Moris, 
1976). à 

These comments illustrate how OD opportunities in non-affluent 
settings might be approached initially with a margin of safety. The 
dangers involve not moving beyond such openers, over time, toward 
fuller realization of OD values that can be summarized as leading to 
enhanced freedom at work. 


Two Features Related to Success Rates: Probable 


The substantial if roughly estimated success rate here implies that 
appropriate OD designs generally could be fitted to the diverse realities 
encountered in our panel of forty-seven cases. But this issue deserves 
more attention, given that the focus here is analytic and, at best, refers 
to the ‘probable’ in OD applications. 
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More specifically, the literature on comparative administration or 
development tends toward two extremes, which are labelled as ‘uni- 
versalistic’ and ‘particularistic,’ That is, some propose that ‘western’ 
or ‘developed’ management theory and practices apply generally, with 
little or no modification or qualification. The classic statement of this 
position involves the ‘principles’ (Wilson, 1887). Others with equal 
force conclude that all theories and practices are value loaded, and 
hence apply only (or mostly) to quite specific settings. This view 
inspires contingency theory, which is the dominant metaphor in 
current managerial thought. 

Reviewing OD applications in non-affluent settings encourages the 
view that there is something to be said for both universalistic and 
particularistic perspectives. Illustratively, the initial focus will be on 
the core group process OD technology and then on cultural features. 
In both cases, the discussion will relate to the probable success of 
specific OD applications. 


Group Processes as Universals 


The core technology of OD rests in group dynamics, touching the 
common aspects of human life. Of course, the specific forms in which 
these dynamics appear may vary widely between different settings, for 
different people, and in response to diverse individual or collective 
histories and experiences. 

The focus in OD on the small group as both the target and agent of 
choice or change seeks to engage and utilize powerful forces. Small 
groups meet important individual and collective needs, and the basic 
quid pro quos include loyalty to the group, energy for the group’s tasks 
and objectives, and behavioural control by the group’s leaders as the 
Price of keeping valued group membership or kinship ties. The sort of 
pay-offs groups provide to their members include information about 
— ers their environment, an arena for conflict kaon 
norms for evaluating and choosing, a sense of belonging, a feeling o 
being protected, the members’ sense of self-worth, etc. (Golembiewski, 
1962, 92-97; Jedlicka, 1977, 26-67). 

.. These and other sources of group impact have often been forfeited 
in most recent technology transfers to developing countries. Most such 
transfers have been characterized by autocratic impositions on local 
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populations as targets of transfer rather than as locally participative 
transfers to the locals (Esman, 1980, 426). The transfers have been 
made by technical experts rather than by experts in group process and 
through the medium of large bureaucracies or fragile political insti- 
tutions. 

In sharp contrast, the group is central in OD applications, and 
evidence implies that this centrality is not narrowly culture bound. 
Sensitivity training is the most direct approach to tie group forces into 
learning or change. Team building, process analysis, and other inter- 
action centred designs constitute elaborations or extensions of that 
direct approach. 

Exhibit 2 suggests the general usefulness in non-affluent settings of 
sensitivity training as well as of various other group vehicles for 
inducing choice, change, and commitment (Ha, 1986; Jedlicka, 1977; 
Soares, 1983, 1984). Moreover, if nothing else, group transfer methods 
have an attractive practical characteristic. Jedlicka (1977, 61-62) has 
estimated that extension agent case-loads may well approximate 2,000 
clients if group transfer is employed. He has concluded: ‘Certainly it 
provides a more plausible alternative than that of trying to train 
enough highly effective extension agents to service case-loads of 
100—150 clients.’ 

The general neglect of group forces is unfortunate for three addi- 
tional reasons: the ubiquity of group applications in development 
contexts; our knowledge of ways to mobilize group forces; and the 
availability of well researched theoretical perspectives on group pro- 
cesses. These reasons support the. extensive reliance on group dynamics. 


Applicability of Group Dynamics in Development 


Opportunities to apply group dynamics in development contexts 
are ubiquitous. Broadly, Jedlicka (1977, 99) has provided a simple but 
revealing schema for contrasting the usefulness of two approaches—the 
authoritarian and the participative—to change agentry. To illustrate, 
group forces might be relied on: 


1. To induce appropriate consciousness and energy flow in a local 
group, for example, villagers, a work team. 

2. To link ‘insider’ interstitials both to local groups and to head- 
quarters as in the case of an agricultural extension agent who 
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often deals with alienation from both clients and his agency 
headquarters. 

3. To facilitate and reinforce the ad hoc development teams of 
‘outsiders’. 

4. In team building with clients as well as between elements of the 
permanent bureaucracy, whose subunits are often non-collabo- 
rative or even overtly hostile. 


Knowledge about Mobilizing Group Forces 


The neglect of group forces is wasteful because we have extensive 
working knowledge of how change agents can help mobilize them. In 
general, ‘process skills’ are appropriate, not as an alternative to ‘subject 
matter’ or technical skills but as a complement to them, and often as a 
precursor of the application of technical skills. 

What one should avoid in generating group forces seems quite well 
known, and OD values and practices provide appropriate guides. For 
example, Jedlicka (1977, 45-46) has noted that many anthropologists 
have observed lack of Participation in decision making concerning 
technology transfer. Being directed from an authoritarian, non- 
humanistic management oriented change agency can be a major con- 
straining variable in the process of technology transfer. 

As early as 1952, Singh provided a sombre description of what 

be avoided (1952, 55-69). 


Policies and plans were made at the top of the official hierarchy, 
with little participation by the . . . field (or feedback from field 
workers, Nonetheless,) the men in the field were expected to show 
results .... Targets and Steps were not modified in accordance with 
the local situation. The local worker was given little opportunity for 
Initiative, and since the plans he had to execute often had no logical 

to the local situation, he found it difficult to achieve 
the target set for him, 


What does the group dynamics literature have to say about what to 
do, how to induce group forces that can be used in the service of 
increasing the efficiency and productivity of technology transfer? 
Exhibit 3 provides useful guides for a change agent intent on facilitating 
the development of groups. Jedlicka (1977, 137-138) has summarized 
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the thrust of several successful efforts at the transfer of social tech- 
nology that served as an infrastructure for technical transfer. He has 
noted: 


. . , these small groups were all carefully developed by extension 
agents into effective, cohesive, working bodies that relied upon 
group discussion, information exchange, and collective decision, . . . 
these agents had either a professional or intuitive understanding of 
group dynamics and maintenance factors that promote cohesive 
group interaction. 


Exhibit 3 Guides for Facilitating Two Aspects of Group Development 
Making a group cohesive 


Help members identify individual needs they may satisfy in the group. 
Increase the number and strength of these needs. 

Increase the group's ability to meet these needs. 

Determine how well the group meets these needs. 

Help members understand, how well their heeds are being met in the group. 
Give members a chance to make sacrifices for the group. 


Creating an active concern about the group's fate 


Develop standards for the group's purposes, activities, goals, procedures, and beliefs. 
Encourage each member to abide by these standards. 

Stimulate a disposition among participants to experience pride and satisfaction with the 
group if it successfully accomplishes a challenging group task. . . 


Source: Zander, 1982, 10. 


‘Participation’ is a multi-levelled concept (Wall and Lischeron, 
1977), and the tangled issue of 'how much in which settings’ cannot be 
settled here. However, three general notions help. First, the OD 
interventions in Exhibits 1 and 2 relate to a range of participation—from 
the limited and episodic as in sensing groups, to the substantial and 
continuing as in autonomous teams; from workaday levels as in job 
enrichment, to the highest organizational councils as in some collateral 
organizations or in fundamental restructurings involving representa- 
tives of all hierarchic levels or even total organizational populations. 

Second, local conditions determine what is desired and attainable in 
heightening participation. Various models exist—many without any 
connection to OD (Mukherji, 1970; Winans and Haugerud, 1977)— 
and they are more or less directly linked to socio-political issues such 
as patterns of ownership. 
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Third, the OD bias is to build competencies and experience from 
humble levels (Harris and Allen, 1977), as opposed to leap-frogging 
directly to some idealized utopia. The experience of firms intent on 
democratization establishes the significance of carefully building 
participative skills and attitudes (Nightingale, 1982), given that im- 
pressive successes have been reported (Tannenbaum, 1983). The 
experience of nations seems even clearer (Blunt, 1983, 160ff). 


Theoretical Views of Group Forces 


Despite the prevalence of 'groupthink' views of the world (Janis, 
1972), two theoretical views associate group forces with positive out- 
comes. Jedlicka (1977) has proposed that risky-shift phenomena explain 
the power of groups in choice or change; but I prefer an approach 
through group cohesiveness (Golembiewski, 1962, 149-170). 

Whether one accepts risky-shift or cohesiveness theory—and in 

some formulations one can accept both—they point to some common 
particularisms within the universal usefulness of group processes. 
Paramountly, they highlight an apparent paradox, as well as the role of 
facilitative change agentry. 
_ The apparent paradox can be stated directly. Even though universal 
in character, small group processes can facilitate a multiple particularism. 
In a group, those ‘wearing’ the shoes provide the best quality data 
about the degree to which they ‘fit’, and energized groups can induce 
and legitimate openness, trusting discussion, and problem solving. 
This meets some individual needs, can raise consciousness of other 
shared needs, and can even induce a sense of empowerment that 
bau can be done to better meet both affective and instrumental 
ends. 

Reliance on group processes also highlights the role of facilitative 
leadership. For example, facilitative change agentry is implied in the 
nourishment of high cohesiveness while avoiding the low performance 
outcome. This may be encouraged by such approaches to building 
cohesiveness as a reaction against some external 'enemy'—like a field 
agent's parent organization! However, risky-shift facilitators must 
carefully seek to avoid Conservative or reactionary outcomes. 

The basic requirement is expertise in social as well as technological 
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communication lines open to develop a full sense of the ways in which 
member needs may be met while avoiding resistance to change borne 
of over anxiety or lack of information. 

The facilitative change agent ‘trusts the processes’ that meeting 
individual needs will be paired with a far greater likelihood of choice 
or change. Basically, an effective facilitator will highlight and help 
direct responses to the numerous particularisms that characterize 
small groups and their members. These particularisms are both the 
catalysts and outcomes of universal processes, but they also are idio- 
syncratic and may even be bizarre enough to challenge the OD spe- 
cialist's trust that the processes will lead to useful outcomes. 

Risking paralysis by analysis of the apparently mundane, the inter- 
action centred OD resources is trained to emphasize ‘process analysis’ 
(Schein, 1969) and its relevance for ‘task’. For, the idiosyncratic 
features isolated by process analysis—how group members feel about 
themselves and others, how they see their worlds, and so on—constitute 
the warp and woof of the immediate environmental textures in which 
all humans live, and most people resent being abstracted from these 
immediate networks of symbol, pattern, affect, and meaning. Hence 
the ordinariness of these idiosyncratic features must be counterbalanced 
by their profound impact on human ways of defining their worlds, 
both actual and potential. 

Central though they are, however, interaction centred approaches 
require complementing by structures, policies, and procedures. For 
example, Jedlicka (1977) has described a family of technology transfers 
facilitated by group approaches. Small groups of farmers were vari- 
ously mobilized to consider, decide upon and then mutually support 
certain specific technical transfers. Critically, the risk of choice making 
was cushioned by prior planning to reduce or remove associated 
risk—as by providing for the distribution and marketing of greater 
agricultural yields that were expected to result from the specific 
transfers of technology. Such reinforcement is nonetheless often 
neglected. The question is: Why grow more unless one has markets 
and distribution channels? In sum, these social/technological transfers 
should link interaction with appropriate structures, policies, and pro- 
cedures, to use the terminology adopted earlier in this paper. How 
simple, and how profound! But this requires high motivation in the 
change agent and considerable training, both commonly low (Jedlicka, 
1977, 61-62). 

An undifferentiated emphasis on group processes through various 
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stages of the development of projects may prove to be expensive. 
Consider Korten’s three stages (1980, 499-500): learning to be effective; 
learning to be efficient; and learning to expand. 

Attention to group processes helps at all stages, but is critical in the 
first stage—learning how to be effective. Korten’s description of a 
‘learning laboratory’ at the village level amounts to a kind of focused 
team building to develop ‘a working programme model . . . that has a 
high degree of fit with beneficiary needs.’ Korten further added: 


Not only does this stage involve basic learning about community 
dynamics, and even learning what are the relevant questions to be 
asked, but it also involves learning how to learn through an action 
research process . . . error rates (will) be high, though on a down- 
ward trend, and efficiency low. 


In Stage 2, learning to be efficient, major concerns shift to im- 
proving the input/output ratio, even though this can threaten effec- 
tiveness. Here group processes should preserve a sufficient consensus 
about the level of its benefits, and generate a regard for persons and 
relationships which may be adversely affected by change, especially in 
‘affectively oriented’ cultures said to characterize many developing 
nations (Blunt, 1980; Bourgeois and Boltvinik, 1981). Alienation from 
trained cadres often necessary for Stage 2 requires counterbalancing. 

In Stage 5, basic attention gets directed at learning how to expand, 
Which is necessary but can threaten both effectiveness and efficiency. 
Here group processes should ensure that necessary expansion will not 
get too far out in front of the early beneficiaries, since that would 
erode à programme's base. This ‘maturing’ of organizations, and their 
distancing from beneficiaries, seems to be common even in voluntary 
Organizations (Harris and Allen, 1977), Hence OD values and designs 
should be usefully directed at continually ‘renewing’ the expanding 
administrative ranks and apparatus, 


Culture Features as Particularisms 


How much congruence should there be between OD designs and 
the prevailing culture? Most observers encourage closeness of fit, as 
do Hofstede (1980) and Jaeger (1984), with both scholars relying on 
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the former's four dimensions to characterize cultures whose fit with 
specific OD designs they assess. Hofstede's four dimensions are power 
distance, uncertainty avoidance, individualism-collectivism, and 
feminity-masculinity. There is no need to repeat their analysis, but two 
points should be made. First, a culture may require precisely what that 
culture disregards or even proscribes. Indeed, that situation often 
exists in cases of choice, change, or development. Consequently, OD 
designs may be chosen precisely because of their degree of non-fit to 
some culture. Marginal farmers may have to risk more to increase their 
yields, as Jedlicka (1977) has suggested. But these farmers will often be 
in cultural settings that Hofstede would score as high on uncertainty 
avoidance. Close-fit designs may tragically reinforce precisely that 
which these farmers may need to reduce. 

Second, models such as Hofstede’s are not useless. Rather, their 
usefulness should be tethered to indicating where difficulties might be 
expected in OD applications, as opposed to dictating the choice or 
rejection of a design. Or the trick may lie in developing a design that 
increases risk taking even as it is simultaneously acceptable in a risk 
avoiding culture. In fact, the risky-shift phenomenon might be a case 
in point, although ethical issues regarding manipulation and deception 
may well be involved. 

Certainly, one can conceive of a design that is ‘too much’ for given 
cultural features, even as the direction of movement intended by that 
design ‘is good for’ some client. Some openness may be extremely 
useful, for example, but that does not mean that extreme openness is 
appropriate, or even safe, at a specific point in time. Indeed, even ‘a 
little’ openness may be dangerous, as in totalitarian states. 

What degree of discrepancy facilitates learning, with ‘discrepancy’ 
defined as the difference between some learning-stimulus and a sub- 
ject’s normal attitudinal or behavioural anchors? Opinions differ 
markedly, and no accepted learning theory yet exists (Golembiewski, 
1979, Vol. 1, 170-183). Prevailing opinion inclines toward a curvilinear 
relation between fit and degree of learning. Designs inducing moderate 
dissonance seem to be best for maximizing choice or change, while 
low or extreme degrees of discrepancy seem to induce low choice or 
change, if for different reasons. 

A brief example of the possible awkwardness of the closeness-of-fit 
notion may help here. Assume a culture with high power distance, 
high uncertainty avoidance and high collectivism—a profile not unlike 
that attributed to several Latin American settings (Bourgeois and 
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Boltvinik, 1981). This combination suggests a high potential for felt 
and unresolved conflict, not only between groups but also within one's 
membership groups. Third-party peace making (Walton, 1969) may 
work for pairs, especially within a membership group, as Jaeger has 
rightly suggested (1984, 33). For such a design is private to the trio, 
and hence the risk is minimum. For the same reason, the design does 
not pose a great challenge to hierarchical distinctions and hence 
respects a high power distance. Finally, third-party consultation may 
even serve the requirements of high collectivism in within-group 
situations. 

But third-party consultation does not touch many conflictful situa- 
tions, for instance, those between basic membership groups in different 
social strata. For such cases, intervenors could prescribe conflict 
resolution designs at more or less direct odds with the prevailing 
cultural features, not because intervenors relish potential failure ex- 
periences, but because the cases are so strategically in need of amelio- 
ration. The sharing of three-dimensional images between groups 
(Golembiewski and Blumberg, 1977) could be prescribed for groups 
of unequal status, to illustrate, even though such designs poorly fit 
high power distance and high uncertainty avoidance. Such designs also 
serve high collectivism in an intragroup sense while they run counter 
to it in an intergroup sense. 

Above all, the choice of an OD design involves complex normative 
as well as empirical choices, from the perspective of both client and 
intervenor. Powerful normative issues get variously combined with 
empirical issues, such as, which designs tend to work under which 
conditions, or (much more subtly) which learning outcomes meet not 
only immediate needs but also relate reasonably to next phases in the 
client’s probable development (Korten, 1980). 

The complexity of such choices helps explain the power of relying 
on group processes highlighted earlier. Member participation and 
involvement encourage a full airing of beneficiary aspirations, as well 
as a good opportunity to take into account these aspirations in pro- 


blem solving and programme development that takes milieu details 
into consideration. 


Culture Building for Collaboration at the 
Government's Top: An Ethnographic Account 


Dharni P. Sinba* 


ABSTRACT: The paper describes the conception and operational 
details of a week long workshop at the Administrative Staff College 
of India (ASCI) for ministers and top civil servants of the Govern- 
ment of India. The objectives of the workshop were to provide a 
forum for the participants to discuss and understand each other's 
roles for effective team work, to examine measures for improving 
the image of the government, and to develop action plans to 
facilitate accountability, performance, and management of change. 
A day-by-day account of the workshop has been provided. The 
participants offered several suggestions for increasing account- 
ability, for improving the image of political executives, career civil 
servants, and technocrat civil servants, and for useful changes in 
future workshops. 


Introduction 


T. paper provides an ethnographic account of a workshop 
designed as a training strategy for ministers and top civil servants of 
the Government of India. The workshop strategy was to facilitate the- 
building of a new administrative culture. 

The Administrative Staff College of India (ASCI) has been 
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conducting a series of programmes exclusively designed for Indian Ad- 
ministrative Service (IAS) officers. These programmes have brought 
forth very forcefully the IAS officers’ major concern regarding their 
utter dependence on the political executives for their performance. In 
a democratic society such as ours, political executives and public 
administrators need to understand, appreciate and complement each 
other's role in order to ensure effective formulation of policies and 
efficient achievement of results. In April 1986, in a round table on 
management development for IAS officers the Prime Minister endorsed 
the ASCI's proposal to organize a wotkshop for political executives 
and public administrators, to spend a week together away from New 
Delhi to pause, reflect, introspect, think, explore, and examine together 
what they can do to make development administration more efficient 


and effective. 


Preparatory Work 


ASCI established an internal task-force to define the objectives of 
this workshop, develop a design, undertake preparatory work for 
development of cases, exercises, and reading material, and to conduct 
the workshop. The task-force decided that it was necessary to involve 
a group of potential participants, both from among the ministers as 
well as secretaries of the Government of India, in defining the ob- 
jectives of the workshop. The Department of Personnel and Training 
organized separate meetings with five ministers and seven top civil 
servants, which lasted between one to three hours. 

Some of the issues discussed were: What should be the objective of 
this workshop? What should be the profile and composition of the 
participants? What are the areas of concerns vis-à-vis the political 
executives and public administrators and what are the relevant themes 
that this workshop could address itself to? Do they have any sugges- 
tions about the structure and methodology of the workshop? 

Most of the ministers and secretaries interviewed welcomed the idea 
of a workshop away from New Delhi in a retreat providing a forum for 
candid discussion and purposeful exploration. They believed that if 
this workshop could help ministers and secretaries to understand and 
appreciate the pressures and constraints under which they work, to 
bridge the perceptual gap that sometimes characterizes their relations, 
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to recognize the reality of overlapping roles, and to understand the 
dynamics of teamwork, it would be a worthwhile exercise. While a few 
administrators suggested that the workshop should provide an oppor- 
tunity to understand the global economy, technology and challenges of 
development, most underlined that the workshop should deal with 
perceptual, attitudinal, and behavioural issues for achieving results. 
Some believed that the very idea of bringing together ministers and 
civil servants in a workshop where they would have to think, work, 
and learn together in a peer group environment would itself be 
beneficial. Their suggestions pointed to the need of the workshop 
concerning itself with promoting understanding and contributing to 
the development of a model of collaborative relationship between 
those who are primarily responsible for policy formulation and those 
who are largely accountable for implementation and performance. 


Workshop Objectives 


Based on the above survey, the task-force finally decided to specify 
the objectives of the workshop: 


1. To provide a forum for discussion, exploration and understand- 
ing of each other's roles for effective teamwork. 

2. To explore measures to improve the image of the government, 
i.e., political executives and public administrators; and if possible 
develop some action plans to facilitate accountability, perfor- 
mance, and management of change. 


It was agreed that the workshop should be experiential in design. 
There should be no lectures. Learning would be promoted through 
structured discussions around exercises, issues, cases, simulations, and 
sharing of experiences. Specifically, the design would include alter- 
nating sessions for focusing on the dynamics of behaviour and the 
process of working together, and sessions dealing with role related 
issues. This could provide an opportunity for instant application of 
behavioural learning to role related issues. The composition of dis- 
cussion groups would change from time to time, sometimes exclusively 
role based groups, and at other times mixed groups. This would 
facilitate differentiation as also integration of the roles of political 
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executives and public administrators and highlight the issues of 
working together as a team. 

The workshop was to include an introduction (unfreezing), team- 
work, roles and functions of political executives (PEs) and public 
administrators (PAs), decision making, self-analysis, coordination and 
problem solving, image building, action plans and management of 
change. 

This design was discussed in the academic committee of the College 
and after minor modifications and contingency planning it was finally 
accepted. It was also decided that two lectures, to be delivered by 
distinguished economists/retired civil servants, on the Indian economy, 
and the world economy and its impact on India, be organized in the 
evening as supplementary sessions. 

The task-force then proceeded to identify background readings, 
develop cases, exercises and simulations. A dozen relevant papers 
were identified. One was specially written for the workshop on ‘Cul- 
tural Change in Indian Civil Service’ (Sinha, 1986b). Due to time 
constraints an existing case was identified for which a case leader's 
guideline was prepared. Several caselets on decision making, and 
exercises on interdepartmental coordination and negotiation, image 
building, roles and functions, and accountability and achieving results 
were prepared and pre-tested. For group dynamics and teamwork an 
existing exercise was chosen. For insights into self a well tried cross- 
cultural instrument, FIRO-B, was identified. The library assembled a 


bibliography of relevant publications related to the objectives of the 
workshop. 


Profile of Participants 


It was agreed that the workshop would include twenty participants: 
six ministers, seven secretaries, and seven additional secretaries. The 
profile and composition of the participants were thought to be 
important for creating the right climate and conditions for learning. 
Involving secretaries who may have a year or less to go before their 
superannuation would bring candour to the discussions. Likewise, 
involving additional secretaries who may have five or more years of 
service before them would facilitate transfer of learning and the creation 
of a new administrative culture. The final group of twenty participants 
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included four ministers, eight secretaries, and eight additional secre- 
taries. Five of them were below 50 years of age, eight between 50-55 
years and seven over 55. There were four women participants: a 
political executive and three public administrators. In their evaluation 
all the participants mentioned that the composition of the group 
helped in greater interaction, sharing of experience, and enhanced 
learning in the workshop. The presence of a senior cabinet minister, 
particularly one with a positive attitude, was a great asset to the 
workshop. He provided a role model for others to examine and 
emulate. Likewise the inclusion of several secretaries and additional 
secretaries with technical backgrounds was valuable to the workshop. 
They brought a different but fresh perspective. An ethnographic 
account of the workshop is given here. 


The Opening: First Day, Forenoon 


This was the first workshop of its kind in the country.* It commenced 
on Monday, | September 1986 at 10.00 o’clock in the morning in one 
of the secluded conference rooms of the College. The participants 
were seated around a round table in alphabetical order to facilitate a 
collegiate peer group culture and to promote face-to-face interaction. 
The five faculty members sat in a row, primarily to separate their role 
from that of the participants. 

The workshop facilitator welcomed the participants and explained 
the background and objectives of the workshop. He also shared the 
origin, objectives and activities of the ASCI. He mentioned the College 
motto: Sangachatbvam Samvadhathvam—Let us live together, let us 
talk together, let us learn together, let us grow together.’ 

Each member of the workshop was then requested to introduce 
himself/herself and particularly share what he/she would like others to 
know about him/her; also his/her expectations, if any, from this 
workshop. While introducing themselves, the participants were open, 
candid and uninhibited. They shared the way they grew up, their 
major experiences, their educational background, and how they per- 
ceived the situation around them and their work situation. 


* Five other workshops have been organized since, with minor variations in design 
The process, however, has been strikingly similar 
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Some of the self-observations were: ‘an unrepentant bureaucrat’; 
‘carrying out faithfully, the orders of the political masters’; ‘struggling 
to understand the difference between management and administration’; 
‘being married to a hard-core bureaucrat, but in a family of hard-core 
politicians with deep concern for people’s welfare’; ‘one who has 
placed his expertise at the disposal of ministers’; ‘one concerned not 
so much about the roles, but about the working culture’; ‘one whose 
parents wanted to save him from entering politics, but who got into it, 
nevertheless’; ‘having walked into the corridors of power, but re- 
mained untouched by it’; ‘a technician—neither a bureaucrat, nor a 
political executive’; ‘symbol of power’; ‘one who has been wanting to 
go to the stars, to look at the universe in the right perspective, total 
perspective from a distance’; ‘worked with thirty ministers—had 
brushed with 2— not a bad record!’; ‘my trauma: on the first day when 
I delivered judgement as a third class magistrate—wondered that the 
people would throw shoes at me (such a thing had happened in the 
past). While I was sitting on judgement I was being judged’; ‘misfit in 
this group—searching for an answer’. 

Although the participants knew each other by name and designation, 
the introductory sharing, particularly the way they presented them- 
selves, was informal and revealing. One of the ministers said, ‘Until 
this morning, I had personally known only three participants, spoken 
to five secretaries, but within three hours I know all twenty and the 
faculty members with whom we are going to work for the next six 


With reference to their expectations from the workshop, some of 
the observations were: 


‘All of us are working in the Government, but in compartments; 
interaction in this workshop will serve the useful purpose of know- 
ing, understanding each other, not in compartments, but within a 
“compartment” as fellow-travellers.’ 

‘To be in this retreat, I hope we could express ourselves freely and 
frankly and understand how to improve the art of government.’ 
‘To remove the confusion in my mind vis-à-vis the distinction 
between management and administration.’ 

‘To understand not only our role but to develop a working culture.’ 
‘To express our views frankly and understand what democracy 
means at the political level.’ 

‘Much of the problem is because of ineffective communication—we 
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should get to know each other well and break barriers of com- 
munication.’ 

‘Many are the persons who tell pleasant things, but those who give 
unpleasant but wholesome advice are few indeed. This is what I 
expect." 

‘To create conditions wherein we would work like umpires.’ 

‘To interact and analyse factors which lead to divergence of views 
and to develop a holistic approach.’ 

‘To understand why we need training; and what this workshop can 
do.’ 


The members of the faculty also shared their expectations. They 
dwelt on their background and emphasized that their involvement in 
this workshop would hopefully enrich their understanding of political 


executives and government administrators. 


Unfreezing Through Teamwork 


During the lunch break on the first day, the faculty had a quick 
meeting and they appreciated the way the forenoon session had evolved. 
After discussing several alternatives, it was decided that the afternoon 
session should focus on teamwork and on the following day the focus 
should be on roles and functions of ministers and secretaries. 

The simulation on teamwork was built around the NASA exercise, 
where no participant had an obvious advantage over others in terms of 
knowledge or position. In this exercise the crew has crash-landed on 
the moon and has to decide how to survive and get to the mother- 
ship 200 miles away by listing priorities. Leadership was not formally 
assigned. It was allowed to emerge through group dynamics. The 
simulation was to demonstrate the relevance of teamwork in a situation 
marked by uncertainty and inadequate information. This exercise tests 
the group's ability to define the problem, locate resources, pool in- 
formation, and develop a strategy for reducing uncertainty and 
achieving the objective. The obvious advantage in this exercise is the 
availability of the master-key developed by NASA which gives the 
correct priorities listed by an expert. The group discussions were 
videotaped and later replayed to the participants as data for self- 
diagnosis. 

At first each participant individually rank ordered some 15 items in 
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order of priority to ensure rendezvous with the mother-ship. The 
participants were then divided into two groups, and each group was 
required to do the same task in 30 minutes. Group I included one 
minister, five secretaries and four additional secretaries. Group II 
included three ministers, three secretaries and four additional 
secretaries. ‘ 

The processes that occurred in Group I during group discussion 
were: Group I included the senior most minister. He had the best 
individual score though neither he nor his group was aware of this. He 
emerged as the informal leader of the team. The members, however, 
freely expressed their opinions, and even disagreed with him. For the 
first 15 minutes each one stuck on to his argument and no decision 
emerged. The leader then drew the attention of the group to the 
problem and underlined that survival was the first important strategy. 
This changed the tenor of the discussion and the members started 
seeking clarifications on several issues, such as, what the stellar map 
meant, and would the compass work. One participant who did not 
think of oxygen as a priority suggested that the group leave this task to 
the Aviator or the Civil Aviation Secretary to decide. The leader whose 
priority was oxygen hastened to impress, ‘To me survival is important, 
I cannot entrust this task to anybody.’ The members then pooled their 
ideas and agreed that survival was the most important, followed by 
communication and movement to reach the mother-ship. Thereafter, 
consensus decisions started flowing, despite occasional uncertainties. 
During disagreement on some items, the leader intervened in Hindi: 
‘It is not necessary to quarrel. All the 15 items will go with us, only we 
have to put them in a rank order.’ Thereafter the members listened to 
each other and finally completed the task within the stipulated time. 
When the results were tabulated and announced there was a feeling of 
satisfaction. 

A technocrat member of the group who had once been ignored by 
the group commented: ‘This is what happens in real life; civil servants 
do not listen to the technocrats.’ Another member commented, ‘Time 
was running out and therefore some compromise was inevitable.’ As a 
group their performance was far better than the average of individuals’ 
scores. The group decision had benefited everyone except the minister 
whose individual score matched the group score. He expressed his 
happiness over the performance of the group, but added that he 
would have been happier if his score had also improved in the group. 
It would then have been really excellent teamwork. 
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As soon as the second group assembled, each member began to 
express his individual preferences for the various items. The members 
seemed keen to get at the solution and appeared less interested in 
understanding the problem. Within a fev moments pandemonium 
broke out with several members speaking simultaneously. At this 
juncture a civil servant intervened and emphatically said, ‘Most im- 
portant aspect to be considered is the very survival of the crew.’ A 
minister added, ‘Also important is our location and the distance from 
the mother-ship.’ These two terms being accepted, the group began to 
rank order the items. Confusion, however, persisted and the group 
members began to discuss the problem in dyads and triads. At the 
13th minute, a minister member forcefully assumed the leadership by 
saying, ‘Time is running out; half of the allotted time is already over, 
we must take a decision now.’ He continued to remind the group that 
time was running out. Disagreement over items like compass, portable 
unit, life raft continued and logic for and against was articulated and 
decisions taken. One member questioned the exercise itself and sug- 
gested that there must be a catch in it and the group should look into 
it. Another member objected to the very process of group discussion, 
the way it was being rushed through. Yet another member who had 
argued against the magnetic compass being included in the top ranks 
could not push her point. Her soft spoken presentation was not given 
due consideration by the group. The high rank assigned to the compass 
caused heavy loss to the group. 

The group’s score was better than all the individuals’ scores and 
there was only one exception. The group critiqued his role in the 
plenary and felt that he should have been more assertive. Though 
under the ‘pressure of time’ the group rushed through the decisions, it 
finished the task with seven minutes still on hand! 

When the two groups assembled in the plenary, the participants 
were requested to describe how they went about the task and later the 
faculty also shared their observations on the processes of group decision 
making. When everyone saw the video recording of themselves, they 
commented that they had gained insights into their own and other 
people’s behaviour in a group situation. Some participants remarked 
that they were not aware of their own behaviour. Others observed that 
in life they worked exactly the same way, except that there was always 
a clear-cut leader in the team who took charge of the situation when 
things did not proceed smoothly. The lessons were thus summarized: 
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Group decision is better than the average of individual decisions 
and teamwork converts energy into synergy. Even when leadership 
is not identified, leaders emerge to deal with the situation. Team- 
work without leadership contributes to noisy discussions and dis- 
sonance in the group. Group decisions keep thought process active 
and in situations of uncertainty, teamwork helps in pooling the 
information and improving the quality of decisions. The result 
orientation must follow problem orientation. Problem centred dis- 
cussions help formulate effective strategy for problem solving. 
Sharing leadership where someone guides the group discussion, 
someone provides technical data, someone thinks on strategy is 
more satisfying in group work. 


In the evening the participants attended a public lecture on man- 
agement of the Indian economy by a retired distinguished civil servant 
who was at the helm of economic affairs for over two decades. He 
argued that controls are a pre-Independence phenomenon and have 
nothing to do with socialism. Creation of the public sector in the 1950s 
was the need of the country, it had nothing to do with socialism. 
Today performance of the public sector is the need of the hour. 
Focusing on performance does not mean getting away from socialism. 

ization and reduction of controls and generation of competition 
are necessary steps for the Indian economy to perform better. He 
believed that this is the right path. While ministers shared his view, 
most civil servants had their reservations. Some of them believed that 
this would take the country to a laissez-faire society and undermine 
effective management of the government. 


Roles and Functions: The Second Morning 


The second morning began with a quick review of the first day's 
experience. The participants were requested to share their feedback. 
Some insights were: 


'Reassured to find that in situations of uncertainty, group decision 
making is more effective." 

"Observed an appropriate mix of technical skills, conceptual skills, 
and human skills in decision making.’ 
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*Group decision making revealed that we have inadequate infor- 
mation even when we are under pressure of time.’ 

“Would wait to analyse problems, identify resource persons and see 
team spirit.’ 

‘Even in teamwork there should be clear leadership; otherwise 
group ends in a fish market.’ 

‘What happened yesterday is exactly what happens at the top of 
the government—running for solutions without understanding the 
problem.’ 


The workshop then proceeded on to an exercise on roles and 
functions of political executives and public administrators. The parti- 
cipants were divided into four groups: one group consisted of political 
executives; another of IAS public administrators; the third of public 
administrators randomly selected, who were expected to place them- 
selves in the shoes of political executives and do the task accordingly; 
and the fourth of technocrat administrators. 

The participants were first asked individually to identify their func- 
tions and roles; scan the challenges in the Indian environment vis-a-vis 
these roles and functions; and anticipate the professional preparation 
required to meet the challenges emanating from the environment so as 
to perform these roles and functions effectively. 

In the plenary session, representatives of the four groups made a 
presentation. The political executives looked at their roles and func- 
tions in global terms such as to uphold democracy, ensure the integrity 
of the country, formulate policy and ensure its implementation. 
However, the public administrators who played the role of political 
executives first defined who a political executive was (those elected by 
the people having executive roles such as ministers, chairmen of 
bodies) and then defined the roles and functions as: formulate policies 
keeping in view the Party manifesto; be sensitive to the needs of the 
people; reconcile opposing interests; accept collective responsibility; 
strengthen the democratic base by educating the people; nurture one's 
constituency; oversee and monitor the implementation of develop- 
mental programmes and ensure that benefits reach those for whom 
they are intended. In other words, the public administrators as political 
executives were more specific about the political executives’ roles and 
functions. 

The public administrators described their own roles and functions 
as: advise on decision making and policy formulation; provide options, 
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maintain records and accounts; work within the framework of rules; 
keep political executives informed of progress; develop programmes 
for socio-economic development; maintain infrastructural facilities; be 
accountable at different levels; ensure delegation of powers; provide 
fair and just administration; and uphold the rule of the law and loyalty 
to the Constitution. 

During discussions the major issue that surfaced was related to 
policy formulation and programme implementation. The public ad- 
ministrators believed that once a policy was formulated the task of 
implementation should be left to them. The political executives argued 
that as they were accountable to the prople, they must be responsible 
for monitoring and implementing the programmes. They argued that 
this overlap was a part of the reality of life. The administrators argued 
that implementation was fully in their domain and once the policy was 
decided by the political executives the public administrators must be 
left free to carry it out. After much debate there was a consensus that 
in the Indian situation political executives must oversee the imple- 
mentation but need not interfere in it. 

As regards the challenges in the environment, the political executives 
highlighted parochial tendencies undermining the unity and integrity 
of the country, growing disparities in the population, and the rise of 
fundamentalism. The administrator-political executives, however, 
mentioned other challenges: growing awareness of people's rights, the 
complexities of the developmental process and varied options, un- 
certainty about the role of bureaucracy, and anxiety to establish the 
decision making supremacy of political executives. The real political 
executives did not agree with the last point. One of them added, 'We 
would not like to accept it; wo do not have anxiety about our role. 
Political executives are supreme.’ 

The other two groups of public administrators between themselves 
perceived the following challenges: rising expectations of the Indian 
citizen, rapid technological changes, the growing volume of respon- 
sibility, populist manifesto of the party in power, lack of political 
courage, urgency for getting results, limited resources, poor work 
ethic, short-term perspectives leading to reckless exploitation of re- 
sources, and lack of adequate support from above. Some of the 
challenges were related to the approach and orientation of the political 
executives, particularly populist manifesto, lack of political courage to 
take the right decision, and inadequate support from them. 

In the third part of the exercise (related to the preparation required 
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for meeting the challenges), there was remarkable similarity in the 
responses of the administrators and the political executives. All the 
groups emphasized the need to have the right attitude, skills, and 
knowledge, knowledge related to the world economy, new technologies, 
socio-economic problems within the country. 

The ministers believed that they were also human beings and should 
be respected as such. They represented the people, they were account- 
able to the Parliament. If they were thought to be interfering, one 
should ask the question, why? 

A civil servant said, ‘We are not innovative; we are not result 
oriented. Our credibility is at stake; we are a-political, working in a 
government where all actions have political implications, and we 
wonder how we can steer clear of political crossfire. One should ask 
the question, why? 

In the evening an Indian economist, the vice-president of the Asian 
Development Bank, addressed the participants on ‘Developments in 
World Economy and its Impact on India’s Development.’ He high- 
lighted several points. The world economy is in the doldrums; oil 
prices have crashed; interest rates are going down; the US is a highly 
indebted country; the yen is overvalued; there are all kinds of con- 
flicting signals. We in India continue to be conservative. Borrowing is 
not bad, if we have the capacity to put it to productive use. India has 
to be cost effective, also competitive in the world market. The days of 
self-sufficiency are over. Even China is opening up. The Indian gov- 
ernment has taken the right steps in encouraging competition, reducing 
controls, liberalizing systems. If we cannot make it now, we will miss 
the bus for a long long time to come. 

There were many questions on the presentation. Several took issues 
with the theory of liberalization and reduction of controls. A secretary 
to the government became rather emotional when he said, ‘Do you 
want to sell the country to the capitalists? Do you want to go back to 


the laissez-faire days? 


Introspection and Self Analysis: The Third Forenoon 


As the workshop assembled, the faculty leader checked with the 
participants whether they would like to know the observations of the 


faculty members on the workshop, particularly the work of the pre- 
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vious day. One member of the faculty felt that in the group discussions 
there was openness and exploration; another observed that there was 
determination of purpose and willingness to accommodate different 
views. Another member observed a spirit of owning up. One faculty 
member described the group as a ship in a vast ocean, struggling to 
steer to the shore, but unable to do so. He observed that members 
were unable to zero in on the problem, take the bull by the horns and 
deal with the issues of role conflict between the political executives 
and the public administrators. Sharing observations on the group that 
played the role of political executives, a member of the faculty com- 
mented that they had really placed themselves in the shoes of the 
political executives. Even though a participant had cautioned against 
writing embarrassing statements, they had agreed to be authentic and 
articulate. 

Some of the participants believed that public administrators and 
political executives were jointly responsible for the high cost economy. 
They should not worry about role definitions and should work 
together to deal with the problem. Another participant indicated that 
the problems of management in government were indeed massive; the 
people were getting impatient; urgent solutions had to be found; a 
new strategy, a new focus must be developed; the administrative 
structure must be reviewed, many controls and procedures should be 
reduced, a climate of trust should be created and tasks should be dealt 
with as a cohesive team. It was also mentioned that commitment to 
result orientation was more important than objectivity, rule and role 
boundedness. We must be agents of change. A minister said, ‘We have 
to be like Arjun; single-minded, while shootíng the target, looking at 
the bull's eye, not at the world around." 

The workshop was then divided into three mixed groups to work on 
an exercise on self-analysis, an analysis of one's own interpersonal 

- A cross-culturally valid instrument called FIRO-B (Fundamental 
Inter-Personal Relationship Orientation of Behaviour) was adminis- 
tered to all the participants (Schutz, 1960). The instrument is designed 
to determine one's style of building interpersonal relationships in a 
team. Theoretically, there are three ways of building relationships: 
either through inclusion, ie., involving others and vice-versa; or 
through control, i.e., through influence; or through affection, i.e., by 
expressing warmth, sentiments and recognition. It was further pointed 
out that sometimes a person takes the initiative to include, influence, 
and express affection, at other times he expects others to include, 
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influence, and recognize him. On this basis the participants' 
FIRO-B scores were analysed. On expressed inclusion and control, the 
group showed moderate scores, whereas for expressed affection the 
scores were distinctly low. The scores tended to be low on wanted 
inclusion, control, and affection. Most participants found that their 
personal scores reflected their own behaviour. 

The profile that emerged was of a relatively unsentimental, even 
cold, group of decision makers that contrary to popular stereotypes 
was not especially power hungry, and also not particularly power 
sharing oriented. The political executives did not appreciably differ 
from the administrators. 

Later in the forenoon, the participants analysed their own decision 
styles. À framework of alternative decision styles (Likert, 1961) was 
presented: ats 


A: Authoritative, taking decisions by one's own self, assuming that 
information at one's own disposal is adequate for making a decision. 

A: Authoritative, but seeking direct or indirect information to improve 
one’s judgement. The role of the subordinates merely is one of 
transmitting information. 

Cv Consultative, primarily through 1:1 process with relevant people. 
Power to take the decision is retained with oneself. 

C: Consultative in a group of relevant people, but the prerogative to take 
the decision still rests with oneself. 

G: Consensus decision through group process where the decision maker 


binds bimself to the collective wisdom. 


Four real life caselets were presented to them and they were asked 
to choose their decision styles in each of these problem situations. The 
problems were the same, and when participants chose different styles 
they were asked to articulate the logic and assumptions which they had 
used. 

For each case, there was wide variation in the choice of decision 
style ranging in some cases from A: to G2. The choice of styles in many 
cases reflected the participant's own assumptions rather than the logic 
in the case. For example, where A; decision was preferred by logic and 
decision tree analysis, several argued that C, would be better because it 
would not be perceived as authoritarian and arbitrary. In some cases 
the decision styles zeroed on C: and Gz. The only difference was that 
those who opted for C2 were avoiding the risk of being vetoed by 
others; those who opted for G: had confidence that relevant peers, 
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subordinates and others involved were equally keen to reach an 
optimal decision. While the civil servants opted for a variety of decision 
styles depending upon the availability of information, trust, commit- 
ment, and acceptance of others, the political executives by and large 
opted for consultative decision styles. 

The exercise highlighted the role of quality, acceptance, and time in 
the choice of decision styles. A decision which is not acceptable is 
unlikely to be implemented. The quality of the decision is not neces- 
sarily a function of style. Under pressure of time, one could choose 
alternative decision styles. 


Image Sharing: The Third Afternoon 


A group of six persons identified as ‘the public’ was invited to the 
workshop for a specific simulation, These six persons, all employees of 
the College, included a watchman, the president of the employees’ 
union, two research associates, and two members of the faculty from 
the Social Services and Agricultural and Rural Development areas. 
They were brought in to give a feel of how the public perceives 
ministers and civil servants, 

The simulation was called image sharing (Beckhard, 1969, ch. 3). 
The workshop Participants were divided into three groups. The minis- 
ters; the career civil servants; and technocrat civil servants. These 
groups, along with the ‘public’, were given the following briefs: 


l. Each group, through the process of brainstorming and consensus 
building should write between five and ten descriptions of their 
self-image, their image of the other groups in the workshop, and 
their anticipated image of their own group, i.e, what other 
groups are likely to write about them. The description could be 
either an adjective or a phrase. 

2. The four groups were sent to four different rooms to do the 
exercises and write their consensus on images on separate flip 


charts for each group. The whole afternoon was given to them to 
complete this exercise. 


Mirroring: The Fourth Day 


On the fourth morning, the members of the faculty collected these 
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posters/flip charts and pasted them on the walls. Once the posters 
were displayed on all the four walls, the participants went around 
reading them. The expressions were of amusement, excitement, anger, 
disappointment, and introspection. 

Once the participants had read the posters and had taken their 
seats, they were asked to give one-word reactions to the images 
contained in the posters. Some of these were: ‘looking into the mirror’; 
‘fair portrayal’; ‘writing on the wall’; ‘truth also exists in the other side 
of the story’; ‘immense suffering of the public’; ‘less introspective, 
more aggressive’; ‘the image of the political executives given by others is 
better than what they think of themselves’; ‘one overstates his good 
qualities and understates his bad image’; ‘civil servants underestimate 
themselves’; ‘the public do not think high of themselves, others see 
them in better light’. 

The representatives of each group, in turn, were asked to read out 
their images loudly, and seek clarifications on any ambiguous state- 
ment given by others. They were, however, not expected to get into 
arguments, This went off peacefully. Very few questions were asked or 
clarifications sought. Everybody was in a reflective, introspective 
mood and searching for answers within. 

Eight chairs were placed in the centre of the room and each group 
was requested to choose two representatives who would come to the 
centre, i.e., a fishbowl was created. As a task-force, these eight indi- 
viduals would go over the diverse images group by group and arrive at 
a commonly agreed image for each group. The representatives, once 
they entered the fishbowl, were requested to forget their role identity 
and work as a team. Two ministers, two technocrats, two civil servants 
and two representatives of the public entered the fishbowl. The re- 
maining participants were observers. However, in case they wanted to 
contribute to the deliberations of the task-force, they could raise their 
hands and speak if recognized by the task-force. The task-force took 
up the work in right earnest. It began with the image of the public, and 
this took almost an hour. Then it moved to the civil servants’ image, 
followed by that of the technocrats, and finally to that of the political 
executives. The task-force usually worked as a team. However, on 
several occasions, the members relapsed into their representative role, 
particularly when the negative image of their own group was pushed 
by others. There were very few interventions from outside, but many 
observers talked to each other in groups of two and three in their own 
conclaves. Only once did a civil servant strongly intervene when a 
representative nearly agreed to include in the ‘agreed’ list the image 
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that civil servants are rigid and rule bound. He threatened to recall the 
representatives. ‘The exercise concluded by lunch. The agreed image 
of each was recorded and circulated by the time the workshop re- 
assembled in the afternoon. The three images are discussed here. 


Task-force's Consensus Image of Political Executives 


- Try to meet peoples’ needs and aspirations through government action. 


. Corrupt and capable of exploiting a : a situation. 

. Ambitious. 

. Publicity conscious. 

Accessible and warm to the people. 

Believe in peoples’ power. 

Anxious for quick results. 

Tend to take populist view and adopt soft options. 


amane 


- 
Ser 


Task-force's Consensus Image of Public Administrators 


1, Intelligent, experienced and hardworking. 

2. Just and fair. 

3. Disciplined and conscientious, adaptable and courteous, occasionally 
prone to sycophancy. 

4, Rigid and conservative. 

5. Rule bound but flexible where it suits. 

6. Deliver goods under stress and rise to the occasion. 

7. Snobbish and self-opinionated. 


Task-force's Consensus Image of Technocrat Administrators 
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5. Cognizant of their power to change the government but do not view it 
as a solution to their problems. 

6. Simple, emotional and prone to exploitation. 

7. Increasingly prone to tendencies of casteism, communalism and 
regionalism. 

8. Robust commonsense and sagacity. 

9. Inherently nationalistic and patriotic. 

10. Consider money is the most important thing. 

11. Desire clean and honest administration. 

12. Expect remedies to their lot. 

13. Desire simple and responsive administration giving the people a feel- 
ing of equality and dignity. 


In the afternoon, when the observers received copies of the agreed 
images of their respective groups there'was a lot of excitement. They 
were happy that their positive images were included in the agreed list, 
but also unhappy because some negative images were included. The 
task-force meeting was marked by a climate of understanding, and 
therefore, the task-force had agreed to both positive and negative 
images in good faith. At one' point the task-force was pressured to 
remove a negative image, whereupon a member had commented, ‘You 
can remove this image from the list, but how can you remove it from 
our minds? This is our image, take it or leave it.’ Others said, ‘Images 
may not be facts, they are perceptions and they must be dealt with.’ 
However, when they saw the images in black and white, and realized 
that they could become part of a document, they became anxious. A 
minister who was not in the task-force questioned his colleagues as to 
how they had agreed to the image that political executives are corrupt. 
All the ministers withdrew into another room for a while in a conclave 
to find a way out. Half an hour passed yet they did not return, and 
others in the workshop became restless. The workshop facilitator went 
to find out what was happening. The ministers said that they were 
concerned about the statement and would therefore like the task-force 
to be reconvened. The representatives of the public had by then left 
the workshop; one of them was located and brought in. The other 
representatives were also invited to join, but all the representatives 
stuck to their guns and hours passed by without reaching any agree- 
ment. One of the participants of the workshop came to the facilitator 
and charged him: 


It is completely against the rules of the game to reconvene the task- 
force. It is a gross violation of the norms set by you. It is unfair to 
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allow a meeting in camera, when observers were allowed in the 
earlier sitting. It is most improper that from one group four 
representatives were included in this reconvened exercise. It is a 
blatant use of power. 


Others joined the chorus. It was indeed a crisis. The observers were 
told that they could go to the other room and observe the discussions 
of the task-force. In fact, several observers were already watching the 
proceedings throügh the glass walls. The facilitator announced that 
anybody could go and observe the meeting of the task-force; several 
did so with dissatisfaction writ large on their faces. All the observers 
were convinced that the ministers were taking advantage of the situ- 
ation and trying to change the agreement reached by the task-force. 

No one, however, questioned the process under observation in the 
adjacent room. However, in the discussion itself, a representative of 
the public took a hard line. The representatives of the civil servants 
mildly expressed their desire to reopen the discussion on the negative 
images that they had already agreed upon. The technocrats also got 
worked up. It was 5 o'clock in the evening and no progress was in 
sight. The facilitator intervened: ‘Let’s sleep over this issue for the 
night, we could examine the process next morning,’ The atmosphere 
continued to be surcharged. The contravention of rules and procedures 
became a matter of controversy. The role of the facilitator in not 
ME the situation and enforcing the norm became a subject of 

ebate. 

As the workshop was about to disperse for the day, a minister 
protested loudly. He took the faculty leader aside, and showed him 
through the glass wall a civil servant attempting to ‘brainwash’ a 
representative of the public. He questioned the ethics and propriety of 
civil servants speaking privately to public representatives and per- 
suading them not to give in. The faculty leader went into the room and 
brought them back to the workshop room. The minister publicly took 
objection to the behaviour of the civil servant. He announced, ‘I am an 
aggrieved party. I am bringing this to the attention of the judge, the 
faculty leader. The unfair means adopted by the civil servant to 
prejudice the public.’ The civil servant apologized, but his apology was 
not accepted. The minister further added, ‘I have presented my case to 
the judge. I have done my duty. I am now walking out of this place, 
forgetting everything, just as a lawyer does, when he leaves the court- 
room.’ The workshop dispersed amidst anxiety and concern. 
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That evening the members of the faculty assembled to take stock of 
the situation. Several of the members were quite angry at the role of 
the public, and at a young colleague who was asked to join the 
exercise. They believed that, instead of helping to solve the problem, 
she had aggravated it by taking a rigid stance. A member of the faculty 
suggested that this young colleague should be called up and advised to 
take a conciliatory attitude. The faculty leader objected to this’ He 
said: ‘This will be a first rate example of manipulation. If we believe in 
authentic exploration, let it be dealt with naturally, not by manipulation. 
Let all members of the public be invited tomorrow morning and let 
the task-force be reconvened to sort out the issue.' The faculty agreed 
that they should keep quiet and let the issue be handled squarely in the 
workshop itself and that there should be no attempt to influence the 
thinking of any group or the trend of discussions. 


Problem Solving: The Fifth Morning . 


When the workshop reassembled on the fifth day, the faculty leader 
asked the participants to respond to a question: "What is uppermost in 
your mind now?' The answers were: 'You know it'; 'searching for 
harmony’; ‘heart search has become a hard search’; ‘it is a real search,I 
am optimistic of the outcome’; ‘I am distancing myself, hoping that we 
harmonize’; ‘there are disagreements, but yet, we can live in harmony’; 
‘need to forget identities and work towards the common goal’; ‘learning 
to grapple with reality’; ‘what I thought good yesterday has become 
tair; what I thought good has also become very good’; ‘there is a 
searching on the self; ‘how do we evaluate ourselves, how do we wipe 
out our negative image? I am waiting to see how the workshop 
resolves the conflict’; ‘I am having a touch of cynicism. With all the 
exciting thought of the last four days, we have come to Square One’; 
‘if the proceedings of the previous days’ events have created dissonance 
and have shaken us, then the objective of the workshop has been 
achieved already’; etc. A participant expressed himself through a 
fable: 


Two bullocks used to work for a farmer’s plough. Once the farmer 
relieved them from the plough and went off for a siesta. The 
bullocks started fighting. They inflicted deep injuries on each other. 
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While fighting they both fell down in a khud (hole), and did not 
know how to get out of it. They looked at each other and started 
licking each other's wounds. We are in the same situation. The 
political executives and civil servants are bullocks in the same 
plough. We work together for a common good; we hurt each other; 
and we lick each other's wound. 


The faculty leader then described the whole dynamics of the image 
building exercise particularly how the words 'agreed image' had 
caused a misunderstanding, as if these were the real images of the 
groups concerned. What the task-force had agreed to was to condense 
the images which were commonly prevalent about political executives, 
public administrators and the public. Therefore, if the title of the task- 
force's ‘agreed image’ could be changed to ‘commonly prevalent 
image as agreed by the task-force’, it would do justice to the concern 
expressed earlier and also respect the sentiments of the views expressed 
by various role groups. He also shared with the workshop the dis- 
cussions among the faculty members the previous evening and the 
decision to reconvene the task-force, if necessary, to go over the 
exercise again. Further, he acknowledged his lapse in allowing the 
ministers to reconvene the meeting and giving an unfair representa- 
tional advantage to them (while they were four, the other groups were 
represented by two and one). It was certainly a lapse in the procedure 
although done with the clear intention to facilitate agreement and 
understanding. 

The minister participants immediately supported the proposal. 
Others endorsed the idea. One of the participants expressed his deep 
appreciation of the self-criticism and authenticity of the faculty 
leader and termed it as an act of courage and conviction. The way the 
faculty leader articulated his thoughts and feelings became a model for 
others to take cues from. Several participants expressed their appre- 
ciation to the public for having agreed to join them again to sort out 
the issues and appreciated the maturity they had reflected throughout 
the proceedings. Many insisted that the public representatives stay for 


Action Plans on Image Building 


While the representatives of the public left the workshop after 
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sharing their images, the ministers, civil servants, and technocrats went 
back to their respective groups to discuss the prevalent images and 
find ways and means to deal with those which needed correction. If it 
was not possible to eliminate these images, the group had to develop 
action plans to minimize their impact. 

In the presentation on their action plans, the civil servants argued 
that the negative image that they were prone to sycophancy was a part 
of the overall system of government and could not be corrected unless 
there was system correction. However, they proposed three steps: (a) 
in performance appraisal, sycophancy should be mentioned as a nega- 
tive trait; (b) peer group pressure should be applied on sychophants; 
and (c) political executives and ministers should be requested not to 
encourage sycophancy. The group also believed that rigidity, con- 
servativeness, and rule boundedness were partly because of their 
assumption that civil servants were custodians of government rules 
and regulations. If the government could be quick enough to change 
the rules and norms it would be easy for the civil servants to change 
themselves. However, if rigidity, conservativeness, and rule bounded- 
ness were products of attitude and belief, then educational pro- 
grammes such as this may facilitate change. Also, exposure to simulated 
as well as actual field conditions may help civil servants to be more 
responsive, less rigid, more liberal, less conservative, more result 
oriented, and less rule bound. They agreed that images like snobbish, 
self-opinionated, condescending behaviour, and exclusiveness were 
not desirable for civil servants. Attitudinal change, conscientization 
(i.e., dialogue with beneficiaries, and relevant public for which they 
exist) could be helpful. A civil servant questioned the image that ‘they 
delivered goods under stress.’ He would have been happier if it said 
‘even under stress.’ The ministers suggested that they live with this 
image and wondered why civil servants are under heavy scrutiny in the 
country today. 

While presenting the report of their group, a minister summarised 
their mirror image as having a beautiful body but a crooked nose. It 
was pointed out that political executives were easy targets. They 
touched the lives of all citizens and, therefore, were subject to all kinds 
of fantasies. The commonly perceived image of political executives 
was related to their corruptness. Though this was equally true of 
bureaucrats and technocrats, this did not exempt ministers from 
confronting this image. They believed that this image could be rectified 
by adopting the following steps: 
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1. Every political executive must declare his assets and explain any 
disproportionate increase in the same. 

2. Do away with the ceiling on election expenses or make it more 
realistic. 

3. If the charge of corruption against a political executive is sub- 
stantiated, he should be debarred from holding public office 
under the law. 

4. Intermeddlers, civil servants, personal assistants, and persons 
close to political executives who sometimes collect money in 
their name must be firmly dealt with. 


A corrective system must be evolved for this. It was further suggested 
that the press should give equal publicity to charges of corruption, as 
also to the clearance of such charges against a political executive. 

Regarding the image that political executives were capable of ex- 
ploiting situations, the ministers believed that if it was for the good of 
the people there was nothing wrong with the image. If it was for 
personal greed then the political executives should be punished or 
debarred from holding office. This action should, however, be taken 
only by the top boss in the party. In the case of populism, there are 
norms that political executives should not make any decisions after an 
election is announced. Civil servants should work as conscience 
keepers in such situations. A minister added, however, that sometimes 
the civil servants’ behaviour amused him. Whenever there was a 
rumour about an impending cabinet reshuffle, the inflow of files to 
him dropped abruptly from fifty to five. He noticed the same pheno- 
menon after the Parliament closed, and on occasions when the minister 
was likely to be moved to another department. He wondered why civil 
servants behaved like this. For as long as a minister was a minister he 
had the right and authority and responsibility to discharge his duty. 

Regarding the image of political executives taking soft options, the 
ministers believed that soft and hard options were only a matter of 
perception. What may be considered as a soft option may be the most 
pragmatic one and what may be considered a hard option may be the 
most unnatural one. Hard and soft were relative terms and a political 
executive has to take both, depending upon the situation and cir- 
cumstances. 

The technocrats reported that they were concerned about their 
image of ‘narrow perception and egoistic’. They believed that the 
narrow perception was primarily because they had not graduated from 
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functional, technical orientation to managerial or conceptual orienta- 
tion. The technocrat administrators, they recommended, should be 
exposed to a general management course after fifteen years of service 
and a course on the macro scene and policy processes ten years later. 
This re-educational strategy would enable them to have a wider holistic 
perspective. Further, they believed that there was no difference in the 
calibre of career civil servants and technocrats. Both needed to enlarge 
their perspectives as they assumed greater responsibilities. ‘Egoistic’ 
was an attitudinal issue which should be dealt with through effective 
feedback, mirroring, and reflective learning. The ministers suggested 
that technocrats should move away from the image of being narrow 
specialists only concerned with a world of their own. They must 
develop an inter-functional perspective, viewing each problem in its 
totality. This change in image could go a long way in making them 
effective top administrators. 

After the morning tea, the participants were divided into three 
mixed groups of ministers, civil servants and technocrats and they 
were requested to identify and discuss action recommendations. 

In the plenary all the three goups decided that they had already 
dealt with the issues related to attitudes, roles, image, and commit- 
ment. As there were time constraints, the three groups agreed to deal 
with only two issues: (a) how to bring about performance accountability 
in the government; and (b) how to improve the general image of the 
government. The rest of the day was devoted to group discussion 
sessions. Their reports were circulated in the evening so that these 
could be meaningfully discussed in the plenary session the next 
morning. 1 

In the evening the workshop participants met informally at dinner 
attended by the College faculty, and a selected group of industrialists 
and civil servants from the city. The Minister of State for Personnel 
and Training also joined the group at dinner. Everyone was relaxed; 
more important, they were willing to discuss their experience and 
learnings in the workshop even with those who were not in the 
workshop. An open culture was emerging. 


Sharing Thoughts for Change: Concluding Day 


In the morning all the participants assembled in the lawns of Bella 
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Vista to participate in a community exercise. Each one was requested 
to plant a tree which would commemorate his or her stay at the 
College and contribute to the environmental well being of Bella Vista. 
Symbolically, this exercise underlined a community feeling and goal 
congruence among political executives and public administrators. 

When the workshop reassembled, the representatives of the three 
working groups made their presentations. The first group presented a 
broad framework of accountability. It particularly focused on the steps 
involved and the prerequisites for monitoring and evaluation of per- 
formance. The second group examined accountability in the Central 

particularly that of the minister and the secretary, related to 
specific areas of performance such as civil supplies and steel. It 
highlighted the need to introduce a system of reward and punishment 
to ensure accountability. It also promoted the concept of shared 
accountability between political executives and public administrators 
in their respective departments and ministries. The third group de- 
marcated areas where accountability had to be sharpened, the current 
constraints, and the needed action. An important recommendation 
was that the secretaries of a department must assume leadership in 
coordinating with other concerned agencies, particularly with regard 
to the projects and schemes spearheaded by them. Although in the 
government inter-ministerial coordination is necessary for achieving 
results, its coordination and accountability must rest with the secretary 
concerned. 

Regarding the second issue, i.e., improvement of the general image 
of the government, the three groups came up with action recom- 
mendations. The first group suggested that the government should 
create an effective organization at the cutting edge level where 
grievances could be collected and dealt with rapidly. They also sug- 
gested a single window approach wherever possible. Reduction in 
controls and appointing suitable administrators with managerial skills 
at appropriate levels would also help in improving the image. As for 
role demarcation between ministers and civil servants, they believed 
that there was enough clarity on paper; what was needed was a culture 
which promoted goal congruence and effective coordination between 
them. The second group proposed that the secretariat should have a 
lean staff, and a task-force should work on the modalities. It also 
believed that in the fast changing environment administrators must 
acquire an attitude of service to the people. The third group suggested 
that political executives and public administrators should be accessible to 
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the public in an organized way. And between themselves a culture of 
trust, understanding, and involvement must evolve through candid 
discussion. Candidness does not, however, imply disagreeable 
behaviour. 

In the discussion that followed everyone underlined the need for 
goal congruence between a minister and his secretary. It was suggested 
that all departments identify their own goals and priorities. The cabinet 
should also identify a few selected goals and priorities for national 
development, and the latter should override departmental goals. Every- 
one in the government, particularly ministers and secretaries, must give 
top priority to this not merely in precept, but also in practice. If they 
are unable to do this, they should be transferred elsewhere. Some 
participants also stated that the tenure of ministers and secretaries 
should be coterminus and if they do not perform they should move 
out together. A civil servant pointed out that in order to ensure goal 
congruence, the permanent civil service should terminate at the level 
of ‘director’ in the Government of India. The posts of joint secretaries 
and above should be contract appointments, and their selection 
should be based on competence and commitment to the state's policies 
and goals. Several participants disagreed with this proposition. How- 
ever, they all concurred that there was an urgent need for inter- 
dependence, complementarity between ministers and departments, 
and between a minister and his secretary. There was a need to change 
the culture of departmental, compartmental thinking to coordinated 
thinking, with sharply defined superordinate goals and objectives. 

In the penultimate session a cognitive map of what had taken place 
in the workshop was presented. It had essentially addressed itself to 
the task of the management of change. It was argued that development 
administration in India today was primarily an exercise in managing 
change. With all the resources at our command and with some of the 
best planning systems in the world, we had not been able to meet 
adequately the problems of transition. If we have to get out of the 
vicious circle of 3.5 per cent cumulative growth of economy and 2.3 
per cent growth of population per annum, there was no alternative but 
to engage in zero based thinking; there was no choice but to review the 
strategy and structure of development administration. But before 
doing that we must create a culture of trust, openness, risk taking, 
cooperation, and teamwork. We must reflect not only on what we 
want to do, but how we want to do it. Political executives and public 
administrators are the two main pillars of the government. They need 
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to prepare themselves to cope with the demands of the environment 
and with the management of change. Self-awareness, interpersonal 
competence, problem solving and decision making skills, role clarity, 
teamwork, sensitivity to others and image sharing and bridging gaps 
are some of the issues that we must concern ourselves with. This 
workshop had gone through the process of unfreezing, sharing, ex- 
ploring and refreezing. The participants had examined alternative 
ways of looking at themselves, relating with each other, building 
consensus and, thinking through the process of image building and 
achieving results. The exercise had helped in promoting a new ad- 
ministrative work culture. This culture does not deny the organization’s 
hierarchy, but promotes behavioural equality, helps people in trans- 
lating energy into synergy, conflict into cooperation, mistrust into 
trust, with the ultimate objective of facilitating the change and de- 
velopment of the nation. 

On behalf of the participants, the cabinet minister summarised their 
six day experience in the following words: 


This workshop has cut us to size; it has been a great experience. We 
have been all involved right from the first to the last day. The design 
has been novel. It has been slowly evolving. It has brought home 
the urgency of the tasks and the roles we can play. We are going 
back a little changed persons. We all feel that it has been a 
rewarding experience. All of us in the centre, but also in the states 
must participate in similar workshops. 


The Workshop Feedback 


The overall feedback on how far the workshop had met its objectives 


was obtained using an unsigned questionnaire containing several 
5-point scales. The scores were: 


a To provide a forum for the 4.94 
political executives and civil 
servants to come together 
and exchange thoughts and 
experiences in an atmos- 
phere of openness. 
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b. To share understanding and 4.33 
explore their mutual roles, 
functions and perceptions 
to improve teamwork. 

c. To provide an insight into 3.88 
one's own styles and orient- 
ations to enable reflection, 
modification and appropri- 
ate changes. 

d To develop common pers- 3.61 
pectives and action plans for 
improving the image of poli- 
tical executives and public 
administrators and steps for 
ensuring performance and 
accountability at their levels. 


The general feedback was quite positive. Some comments on various 
components of the workshop will be discussed here. 

The opening session where participants introduced 'themselves' was 
considered a useful ice-breaker. Likewise the exercise on teamwork 
was considered most valuable in getting the group going, a 'pace-setter 
for the rest of the programme’. The NASA exercise was perceived by 
some of the participants as an ‘excellent method of bringing out the 
conceptual skills of the participants and testing their team-spirit’, 
whereas others believed that it highlighted the superiority of team- 
work and team problem solving. Two critical comments were made on 
teamwork and its relevance. ‘It is not the awareness that we are lacking 
in, it is the behaviour in a group situation that needs to be looked at.’ 
The exercise was ‘laboured’; in other words it could have been con- 
densed. Another comment was on the content of the exercise, ‘Could 
we not simulate some Indian situation, e.g., hijacking, natural disaster, 
project planning, etc?” 

The FIRO-B exercise which was designed to provide insights into 
one’s own styles was seen as *illuminating'. Several participants men- 
tioned that this exercise yielded valuable insights and enhanced their 
understanding of their colleagues. However, a cautionary comment 
was made: ‘Unless one has built-in self-confidence and a stable mind, 
any unfavourable conclusions following FIRO-B may cause unintended 


psychological upset.’ 
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The feedback on personal decision making styles indicated that it 
had helped participants to examine their own assumptions in decision 
making. It also highlighted the need to use consultative and consensus 
making styles to generate acceptance and implementation of decisions. 
It provided a situation specific base for using different decision styles. 

The participants viewed the image building exercise as an exciting 
and revealing opportunity to elicit what others think about them. 
Many saw this exercise as the core of the programme; the images given 
and received heightened consciousness of themselves and their failings 
and responsibilities. It provided ‘maximum scope for inner examination 
of each group’s roles, function, responsibilities and effectiveness.’ 
They added that positive images highlighted the strengths.of political 
executives and public administrators, and negative images indicated 
room for improvement. 

In the feedback on image building there were two interesting ob- 
servations. First, in this exercise, technical administrators should not 
be separated from public administrators. Second, there was no need to 
reconcile different perceptions. Each group should take its negative 
images seriously, arrange them in a priority order, and decide on the 
remedial action to be taken to rectify the particular impression. Several 
Participants thought that the workshop should deal with macro issues, 
Process issues, not micro substantive issues related to action plans. 
Others believed that attempts should be made at the beginning of the 


workshop to ensure that not too much significance is attached to 
action plans. 


Suggestions 
Several interesting suggestions were made by the participants. 


1. An exercise where the minister, secretary, vested interests, 
minister's or secretary's aberrations, and executive level desire 
to act against norms, and the conflicts arising therefrom could 
be simulated and analysed. 

2. The number of participants should not exceed twenty. Sub- 
sequent groups too should be equally well selected. The mix 
and match could vary to elicit a different reaction. 

3. Each member of the group should be asked to narrate a 


10. 


11. 
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concrete experience of crisis in his dealings with members of 
other groups and how the crisis was resolved. 


. This exercise should be conducted at the rural block level 


as quickly as possible if we want to, amongst others, successfully 
implement the plan, decentralize the planning process, involve 
grass-root levels in the development process and instil a sense 
of belonging, teach people at the gross-root level the do's and 
don'ts of making a plan for the block/village. 


. Perhaps the group could be reinforced by including heads of 


departments and public sector undertakings (PSU). 


. This workshop should be followed by one which includes state 


level authorities along with the representatives of the central 
government. 


. A real life situations based programme of interactions with the 


deprived and denied village poor is desirable. If the group can 
go out to a rural area for a day and be given an opportunity to 
talk to the villagers (without any rehearsal) it would be a very 
significant addition to the content and value of the workshop. 


. Most of the time managers in public administration have to 


motivate people both within the organization and outside to 
achieve their aims. Motivational theory could be included in 
the exercise. 


. The differences in roles, functions and responsibilities of per- 


sons working in a secretariat and those at the 
implementing levels on the one hand and of persons working in 
a state setting and with executive democratic local self- 
government levels on the other leads to a wide diversity of 
situations and working environments. The course could be 
structured to examine each of these. 

A brief analysis of what each is doing individually and what 
difficulties each faces is needed. Based on a two page note on 
this theme, di ions could be held to find possible ways of 
solving these difficulties. Such an exercise would also help in 


between administrators and political executives and also 
between administrators and technocrats, and political execu- 
tives and technocrats. 

The simultated conscientization process in the image building 
exercise could be substituted by an actual real life situation ina 
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village in an afternoon with some poor families who have bene- 
fited from a programme and those who have been denied such 
benefits. 

12. Cases like ‘Bus Fare Rise'* which bring to sharp focus the 
ethics of the public administrators in the achievement of de- 
sirable ends need to be increased. 

13. A session should be included on the need to develop long-term 
perspectives to ensure the conservation of human and natural 
resources. Both PEs and PAs today, barring some, think of 
fulfilling short-term goals in a brief tenure of office, with the 
result that long gestation programmes and conservation projects 
do not always get the attention they deserve. 


Concluding Comments 


The workshop succeeded in establishing four points. First, it is 
desirable, possible, and pragmatic to bring together political executives 
and public administrators in a learning situation, to enable them to 
think together and create a culture of participation and performance. 
The composition of the participant group was greatly responsible for 
this; the background and orientation of the ministers facilitated easy 
dialogue, and the selection of public administrators provided the right 
kind of blend for such an exercise. The constellation of ministers and 
civil servants willing to surface differences and gaps, without threatening 
each other's position, contributed to culture building. 

Second, it is necessary to recognize certain realities of overlapping 


toring and control, in practice it will work best if there is a culture of 
understanding and teamwork among the ministers and their civil 


* This case was circulated but could not be discussed because of time constraints. 
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perused, and widely circulated among political executives and public 
administrators. 

Fourth, the workshop partially sensitized the participants to im- 
portant issues in the management of the government, particularly 
performance accountability. Three groups worked on this issue and 
together prepared a joint note which recommended actions required 
to generate accountability. Performance accountability is a difficult 
concept to operationalize in the management of the government. The 
participants genuinely struggled to articulate it in operational terms. 
There was a consensus that the administrative structure needs to be 
redesigned to sharpen centres of accountability. Action recommenda- 
tions require additional inputs and discussions before they can be 
implemented. . 

The feedback indicates that the design of future workshops calls for 
some changes. More time should be allocated for unfreezing and 
interpersonal sharing; a new exercise should be included on decision 
making and teamwork; the image building exercise should be re- 
structured so as to eliminate some steps without sacrificing the quality 
of output; an offsite (incognito) dialogue with villagers one evening for 
conscientization should be included; and an entire day should be 
devoted to discussion and development of action plans for introducing 
performance accountability at their own levels. 

Finally, a participant aptly summarized in verse what the workshop 
was all about: 


There was a retreat you cannot beat. 

Where there was light and there was heat. 

Good rooms, good food, and able faculty. 

But the mirror posed a difficulty—it showed, an image 
Sour and sweet! 


Concluding Comments on Social Development 
Through Organizational Change Technology 


CE Su change technology has been dynamic, and 
has continuously added to its repertoire of intervention methods. It 
also appears to have proven itself in a variety of situations both in 
industrialized and Third World countries. However, the durability of 
its effects remains questionable. Also, to be seen is its extension 
beyond relatively modest settings. Unlike revolutionary movements 
that spread like wild fire, changes induced by OD are not known to 
diffuse quickly in the organization, let alone to other organizations. 
Nor is there much evidence of the effectiveness of organizational 
change technology in'hard performance terms. If it is to become 
more acceptable and effective in Third World settings it will have to 
base itself on a wider set of values than those constituting humanistic 
psychology (Maslow, 1954; Argyris, 1957). These should include 
spiritual and religious values animating social life in the Third World 
(e.g., renunciation, tolerance, spiritual liberation, spiritual devotion or 
‘bhakti’, social service); patriotic, nationalistic values that have powered 
great uprisings against foreign domination and colonial rule; social 
reform values (equality of the sexes and castes; weakening of the hold 
of religious orthodoxy, harmful traditions, and superstitions); and 
values of social and economic development (innovation, work ethic, 
harnessing of science and technology, democracy, and equality of 
opportunity). OBS scholars could learn a lot from the social change 
strategies of Buddha, Mohammed, Jesus, Gandhi and Mao Tse Tung, 
Weizmann, Soekarno, Nasser, Nehru and Kemal Ataturk. How such 
leaders develop charisma, mobilize common people, develop their 
visions, set up institutions to actualize their visions, train a second line 
of leaders and a cadre of change agents, communicate their visions to 
the masses and make the abstract credible, outwit opposition, mix 
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coercion and manipulation with vision and idealism, provide a sense of 
meaning to arid lives, and orchestrate vast and variegated changes 
should yield valuable insights for building a more powerful change 
technology for the Third World. The incorporation of Third World 
values and the change strategies of its reformers and leaders will not 
only enrich organizational change technology, it will also make it less 
alien to Third World users and beneficiaries. 

Another source of effective new tools of change technology is the 
growing number of successful turnarounds of sick organizations and 
institutions in the Third World (Bhatt, 1984; Khandwalla, 1983-84; 
Mufti, 1982; Padaki and Shanbhag, 1984; Prahlad and Thomas, 1977; 
Ramamurti, 1982). These turnarounds involving spectacular im- 
provements in performance in astonishingly short periods in very sick 
organizations (themselves embedded in bureaucratic systems) provide 
insights into a number of processes central to quick, systemic 
change—credibility building by the change agent, effective negotiations 
with various stakeholders for supporting the turnaround, mobilization 
of the staff for turnaround, generating of a stream of big and small 
successes to consolidate faith in the possibility of turnaround, selective 
strengthening of management systems, selective changes in product 
mix, more effective control over operations, quick increase in revenues 
and decrease in costs, a gradual unfolding of a new corporate strategy, 
gradual institution building, etc. OBS scholars would do well to 
incorporate these elements in their organizational and system change 
armoury. : 

A third source of tools of change is marketing. Marketing is not just 
manipulative advertising. It is a concerted effort to effect a behavioural 
change, a sale through appropriate pricing, product quality, sales- 
manship, channel of distribution, etc. Although many strategic 
organizations may not sell products or services for profit in the con- 
ventional sense, they do need to *market' their outputs to target 
beneficiaries for developmental purposes. What is known as social 
marketing (Bhandari, 1978; Lazer and Kelley, 1973) should be of 
special importance to these organizations. Helping strategic organiza- 
tions to ‘market’ their outputs to intended beneficiaries, who often are 
poor, illiterate, and conservative, may imply as much assistance to 
social development as action research and organization development 
effort to change the organizations" internal cultures. Besides, famili 
with the approaches of social marketing may help OBS change agents 
to be more effective even in achieving internal changes. 
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Finally, organization and system change is largely effective com- 
munication. This does not mean only authenticity, two-way communi- 
cations, effective listening, etc. It also means effective use of modern 
communications technology. In the Third World one is not speaking 
of the necessity to change the attitudes and behaviours of a handful of 
people. The need is to change millions, separated by distances, lan- 
guages, religions, and social affiliations. Radio, television, video, satellite, 
telephone, film, and the press must be pressed into service by those 
seeking organizational and community change to speed up social 
development. For a wider impact, effective change efforts must be 
broadcast widely; at the same time the emphasis should be on assimi- 
lation and creative adaptation, not on unthinking replication. A 
general climate of experimentation, change, innovation, collective 
achievement has to be built up through the diffusion of successful 
changes. Without such a climate it is hardly likely that the fancy 


gadgetry of organizational change technology will take root in the 
Third World soil. 
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This pioneering volume integrates various concepts and models cog”. 
cerning ways in which the organizational and behavioural sciené Bol 
(OBS) ean effectively contribute to, and quicken the pace of, sof 
economic development in developing countriés.*The recurrent thel K H An 
ni all the papers is the need for a paradigm shift in OBS, frou 
an excessive concern with western academíc fads and organization: 
issues to a greater concern with .behaviour-related issues facing Wik am 
strategic Third World organizations pursuing developmental missions. 
+ *- The book is divided into seven parts. The papers in the first part 
outline the need for a paradigm shift in OBS." Part II discusses how 
OBS can contribute to socio-economic development by helping Third 
World strategic organizations to operate more effectively. The third part 
a examines various social and cultural issues from a macro perspective 


so as to make OBS in developing countries more socially relevant. 55 
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papers in the next part offer suggestions on how to design organization: 

' |. to assist poverty alleviation. 

E Part V^expounds ôn the effective management of technologies 
acquired or developed by Third World organizations while Part VI:- 

X describes how the process of formulating and implementing public ios 

-= policies can be made more effective by harnessing OBS. The papers in 

“the last section present views on how organizational change technology - 

can be utilized for rapid social and economic development. 

Though the contributors to this volume focus on developing coun- 

+ ~~ « tries, this book should be of great interest to OBS scholars all over the = 

i world. Developmental professionals and policy-makers and those =- 

». interested in rural development, public systems, NGOs, management, 0j 
and applied behavioural sciences will find this volume refreshing. kb: 
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